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taken in the success of that work, since the period of 
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DUGALD STEWART. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The state of my health having interrupted, for many 
months past, the continuation of my work on the Hu- 
man Mind, I was induced to attempt, in the mean 
time, the easier task of preparing for the press a volume 
of Essays. I have not, however, abandoned the de- 
sign which I ventured to announce eighteen years ago ; 
and in the execution of which I have already made 
considerable progress. After thirty-eight years devoted 
to the various pursuits connected with my diflferent aca- 
demical situations, I now indulge the hope of enjoy- 
ing, in a more retired scene, a short period of private 
study; and feel myself sufficiently warned by the ap- 
proaching infirmities of age, not to delay any longer my 
best exertions for the accomplishment of an under- 
taking, which I have hitherto prosecuted only at acci- 
dental and often distant intervals ; but which I have 
always fondly imagined (whether justiy or not, others 
must determine) might, if carried into complete effect, 
be of some utility to the pubhc. 

Kinneil-House, 15th June, 1810. 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

The chief aim of the following dissertation is, to cor- 
rect some prevailing mistakes with respect to the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind. In the introduction to a 
former Work, I have enlarged, at considerable length, 
upon the same subject ; but various publications which 
have since appeared, incline me to think, that, in resum-^ 
ing it here, I undertake a task not altogether superfluous.' 

Of the remarks which I am now to state, a few have a 
particular reference to the contents of this volume. 
Others are intended to clear the way for a different 
series of discussions, which I hope to be able, at some 
future period to present to the public. 

I. In the course of those speculations on the Mind, to 
which I have already referred, and with which, I trust, 
that my present readers are not altogether unacquainted, 
I have repeatedly had occasion to observe, that " as our 
notions both of matter and of mind are merely relative ; 
as we know the one only by such sensible qualities as 
extension, figure, and solidity, and the other by such op- 
erations as sensations, thought, and volition ; we are cer- 
tainly entitled to say, that matter and mind, considered 
as Objects of Human Study ^ are essentially different ; 
the science of the former resting ultimately on phenom- 
ens^ exhibited to our senses, that of the latter on phe- 
nomena of which we are conscious. Instead, therefore, 
of objecting to the scheme of materialism, that its con- 
clusions are false, it would be more accurate to say, 
that its aim is unphilosophical. It proceeds on a misap- 
prehension of the extent and the limits of genuine 
science ; the difficulty, which it professes to remove, 
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being manifestly placed beyond the reach of our factd- 
ties. Surely, when we attempt to explain the nature of 
that principle, which feels, and thinks, and wills, by 
saying, that it is a material substance, or that it is the 
result of material organization, we impose oxx ourselves 
by words; forgetting that matter, as well as mind, is 
known to us by its qualities alone, and that we are 
equally ignorant of the essence of either/* 

In the farther prosecution of the same argument, I 
have attempted to show, that the legitimate province of 
this department of philosophy extends no farther than to 
conclusions resting on the soHd basis of observation and 
experiment ; and I have, accordingly, in my own inqui- 
ries, aimed at nothing more, than to ascertain, in the first 
place, the LaXvs of our Constitution, as far as they can 
be discovered by attention to the subjects of our con- 
sciousness ; and afterwards to apply these laws as prin-i 
ciples for the synthetical explanation of the more com- 
plicated phenomena of the understanding. It is on this 
plan I have treated of the association of ideas, of mem- 
ory, of imagination, and of various other intellectual 
powers ; imitating, as far as I was able, in my reason- 
ings, the example of those who are allowed to have 
cultivated the study of Natural Philosophy with the 
greatest success. The Physiological Theories which 
profess to explain how our different mental operations 
are produced by means of vibrations, and other changes 
in the state of the sensorium, if they are not altogether 
hypothetical and visionary, cannot be considered, even 
by their warmest advocates, as resting on the same 
evidence with those conclusions which are open to the 
examination of all men capable of exercising the pow- 
er of Reflection ; and, therefore, scientific distinctness 
requires, that these two different classes of propositions 
should not be confounded together under one common 
name. For my own part, I have no scruple to say, that I 
consider the physiological problem in question, as one of 
those which are likely to remain for ever among the 
arcana of nature, nor am I afraid of being contradicted 
by any competent and candid judge, how sanguine soev- 
er may be his hopes concerning ihe progress of future 
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discovery, when I assert, that it has hitherto eluded 
completely all the efforts which have been made towards 
its solution. As to the metaphysical romances above 
alluded to, they appear to me, after all the support arid 
iUustration which they have received from the ingenuity 
of Hartley, of Priestley, and of Darwin, to be equally 
unscientific in the design, and uninteresting in the exe- 
cution ; destitute, at once, of the sober charms of Truth, 
and of those imposing attractions, which Fancy, when 
united to Taste, can lend to Fiction. In consequence 
of the unbounded praise which I have heard bestowed 
upon them, I have repeatedly begun the study of them 
anew, suspecting that I might be under the influence of 
some latent and undue prejudice against this new mode 
of philosophizing, so much in vogue at present in Eng- 
land : but notwithstanding the strong predilection which 
I have always felt for such pursuits, my labor has uni- 
formly ended in a sentiment of regret, at the time and 
attention which I had misemployed in so hopeless and 
so ungrateful a task. 

Mr. Locke, although he occasionally indulges himself 
in hints and conjectures, somewhat analogous to those 
of Hartley and Darwin, seems to have beeti perfectly 
aware how foreign such speculations are to the genuine 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. The following are 
his own words, in the second paragraph of the Intro- 
duction to his Essay: — "This, therefore, being my 
purpose, to inquire into the original, certainty, and ex^ 
tent of Human knowledge ; together with the grounds 
and degrees of belief, opinion, and assent, I shall not, 
at present, meddle with the physical consideration of 
the mind, or trouble myself to examine, wherein its 
essence consists, or by what motions of our spirits, or 
alteration of our bodies, we come to have any sensation 
by our organs, or any ideas of our understandings ; and 
whether these ideas do in their formation, any or all of 
them, depend on matter or not. These are speculations, 
which, however curious and entertaining, I shall decline, 
as lying out of my way in the design I am now upon." 
It is much to be wished, that Mr. Locke had adhered 
invariably to this wise resolution. 
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I flatter myself it will not be inferred, from the man- 
ner in which I have expressed myself with respect to 
the common theories of physiologists about the causes 
of the intellectual phenomena, that I entertain any doubt 
of the intimate connexion which exists between these 
phenomena and the organization of the body. The 
great principle which I am anxious to inculcate, is, that 
all fie theories which have yet been offered on this 
subject, are entirely unsupported by proof; and what is 
worse, are of such a kind, that it is neither possible to 
confirm, nor to refute them, by an appeal to experiment 
or observation. That I was all along fully aware of the 
dependence, in our present state, of our mental opera- 
tions on the sound condition of our corporeal frame, 
appears sufficiently from what I remarked, many years 
ago, concerning the laws of this connexion between 
mind and body^ as presenting one of the most interest- 
ing objects of examination connected with the theory 
of human nature.* 

I have been induced to caution my Readers against 
the possibility of such a misapprehension of my meaning 
by the following passage in a late publication : " What 
that affection of the brain is," says Mr. Belsham, " which, 
by the constitution of human nature, causes Memory, 
we cannot absolutely ascertain. The hypothesis of Vt" 
brationsj which has already been explained, is the most 
probable. It is trifling to object, that if the existefice 
of impressions on the brain could be proved. Memory 
would remain as unaccountable as before : all which 
tl^is hypothesis pretends to, is to advance a step in tra- 
cing the process of the connexion between external 
objects and mental feelings,^'— *^ It is curious to ob- 
serve," the same author continues, " that Dr. Reid, af- 
ter starting several objections against the commonly 
received hypotheses, is obliged to admit, that * many 
well-known facts lead us to conclude, that a certain con- 
stitution or state of the brain is necessary to Memory.^ " 

On this passage I shall offer only two remarks. The 
first is, that, notwithstanding Mr. Belsham's zeal for 

* Philosophy of the Human Mfaid, yol. i. pp. 11, 12, 8d ed. 
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Hartley's Theory of Vibrations, he confesses explicitly^ 
that "we cannot absolutely ascertain, what that, affec- 
tion of th^ brain is, which, by the constitution of human 
nature, causes memory ; " and that, " the theory of Vi- 
braticms, though more probable than some others, is 
still but an hypothesis." Secondly, that Mr. Belsham, 
after making this expUcit acknowledgment is neverthe- 
less pleased to insinuate, that all who presume to object 
to this particular hypothesis, are bound by their own 
principles to assert, that memory has no dependence 
tDhatever on the state of the brain. Where the incon- 
sistency lies in Dr. Reid's admission, that a certain con- 
stitution or state of the brain is necessary to memory, 
after he had stated some objections against the com- 
monly received theories, I am at a loss to discover. 
Indeed, I should be glad to know, what philosopher, 
ancient or modem, has ever yet asserted, that memory 
is not liable to be injured by such affections of the 
brain as are produced by intemperance, disease, old 
age, and other circumstances which disturb the bodily 
mechanism* The philosophical inference, however, from 
this concession is not that the hypothesis of Dr. Hartley, 
or the hypothesis of Mr. Belsham must necessarily be 
true, but that, laying aside all hypotheses, we should ap- 
ply ourselves to collect such facts as may lead us, in 
due time, to the only satisfactory conclusions we have 
much chance of ever forming concerning the connexion 
between mind and body — the discovery of some of the 
general laws by which this connexion is regulated. 

In offering these strictures on the physiological meta- 
physics of the present day, it is proper for me at the 
same, time, to observe that I object to it merely as an 
idle ws^te of labor and ingenuity, on questions to which 
the human faculties are altogether incompetent; and 
not because I consider any of the theories, to which it 
has given birth, as standing in the way of my own doc- 
trines. The fects which I wish to ascertain rest on 
their own proper evidence ; — an evidence which wouJd 
remain entire and unshaken, although a demonstration 
should be produced in favor of the animal spirits of 
Descartes, or of the Vibrations of Hartley ; and which 
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woold nat gain the slightest accession of strength, if both 
these hypotheses were to fall into the contempt they 
deserve. The circumstance which peculiarly character- 
izes the inductwe Science qfthe Mind is, that it professes 
to abstain from all speculations concerning its natnre 
and essence; confining the attention entirely to phe- 
nomena, which every individual has it in his power to 
examine for himself, who chooses to exercise the powers 
of his understanding. In this respect, it differs equally 
in its scope, from the pneumatological discussions con- 
cerning the seat of the Soul, and the possibility or the 
impossibility of its bearing any relation to Space or to 
Time, which so long gave employment to the subtilty of 
the schoolmen ; — and from the physiological hypotheses 
which have made so much noise at a later period, con- 
cerning the mechanical causes on which its operations 
depend. Compared with the first, it differs, as the in- 
quiries of Galileo concerning the laws of moving bodies 
differ from the disputes of the ancient sophists concern- 
ing the existence and the nature of motion. Compared 
with the other, the difference is analogous to what exists 
between the conclusions of Newton about the law of 
gravitation, and his query concerning the invisible ethers 
of which he supposed it might posstblyhe the effect. — 
It may be worth while to add, in passing, that the diver- 
sity of opinion among Newton's followers, with respect 
to the verisimilitude of this qtieryf while they have unan«- 
amously acquiesced in the physical conclusions of their 
inaster, affords an instructive proof, how Kttle the re- 
searches of inductive science are liable to be influenced 
by the wanderings of Imagination, in those regions 
which human reason is not permitted to explore. What- 
ever our opinioui concerning the unknown physical or 
metaphysical cause of gravitation may be, our reasonings 
concerning the system of nature will be equally just, 
provided only we admit the general fact that bodies 
tend to approach each other with a force varying with 
their mutual distances, according to a certain law. The 
case is precisely similar with respect to those conclu- 
sions concerning the mind, to which we are fairly led. 
by the method of Induction. They rest upon a firm and 
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indisputable basi9 of their own ; and (as I liave d«e* 
where remarked) are equally compatible with the meta- 
physical creeds of the Materialist aad of Che Berke- 
leian.* 

11. Intimately connected with the physiolog^csll hy- 
pothesis of the Hartleian school, is their metaphysical 
theory of Association* from which single princii^e they 
boast to have explained syntbetii^ally all the phenome- 
na of the mind. In Dr. Priestley's Remarks on Reid's 
Inquiry, there is an attempt to turn into ridicule, by 
what the author calls a Table of Dr. Reid's Instinctive 
Principles, the application of the Inductive Logic to 
these phenomena* How far this Table is faithfully ex- 
tracted from Dr. Reid's book, it is unnecessary for me to 
consider at present f Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Twelve Principles enumerated by Priestley 
had been actusdly stated by his antagonist as instinctive 
principles or as general laws of our nature, it is difficult to 
see for what reason the enumeration should be regarded 
as absurd, or even as unphitosophical, after the explanar 
tion given by Reid himself of the sense in which he wish- 
ed his conclusions to be understood* 

'^ The most general phenomena we can reach, are 
what we call Laws of Nature. So that the laws of nar 

* The hypo<l)#9|s wJUch asaaoies the exWieoca of a f^btle fluid in the nervei^ 
propagated by their means from the brain to the different parts of the body, is of 
great aatiquity ; and is certainly toss iep«g9ant to the general analogy of our frarne^ 
3ian that by which it has been supplanted. How very ij^nerallj^ it once prevailed^ 
may be iitferred from the adoption into common speech'of the phrase animal spirits^ 
to denote that onknowD caase which ** g&ves vigor or cheerfulness to the mind \ "-* 
aphrase for which our langus^e does not, at this day, afford a convenient substitute. 
Tne late Dr. Alexander Monro (one of the most cautious and ludielous of medical in- 
quirers) spcalEs of it as a (act which app0are4 to him to he almost iiidiaputBi)la» 
" The existence of a liquid in the cavities of the nerves, is supported by Utile short 
of demonstrative evidence." (See some observations of his, pablished by CheseldeQ 
in h|s Anatomy.) 

The hvpothesis of Vibrations first attraicted public notice* in the writings of Dr. 
WiHiam Briggs. It was from him flitt Sir Isaac Newton derived his anatomicd knowl- 
edge ; along with which be apoears plainly, from his Queries, to have imUbed also 
some of the physiological theories of his preceptor. 

In the Bionthly Review for ia08» I observe the following passage: ** For die par- 
tislity which he (Dr. Cogan) shews to Dr. Reid, we may easily account, as being a 
just tribute to the ingenu% and industry of that writer, and to the numerous valuable 
observations which enrich bis woiks, uoconntcted with Ais crude hypothec on the 
euhject of the Human^ Mind.^ In what part of Dr. Reid's writings b this crude 
hypotheiis proposed ? 

t The reader will be enabled to form a judgmeal on thia point, by the Note (**) 
at the end of this Volume. 
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ture are nothing else but the most general facts relating 
to the operations of nature, which include a great many 
particular facts under them. And, if, in any case, we 
should give the name of a law of nature to a general 
phenomenon, which human industry shall afterwards 
trace to one more general, there is no great harm done. 
The most general assumes the name of a law of nature 
when it is discovered ; and the less general is contained 
and comprehended in it/' * ^ 

In another part of his work, he has introduced the 
same remark. " The labyrinth may be too intricate, and 
the thread too fine, to be traced through all its wind- 
ings ; but if we stop where we can trace it no farther, 
and secure the ground we have gained, there is no harm 
done ; a quicker eye may in time trace it farther." f 

In reply to these passages, Priestley observes, that 
"the suspicion that we are got to ultimate principles, 
necessarily checks all farther inquiry, and is therefore 
of great disservice in philosophy. Let Dr. Reid," he 
continues, " lay his hand upon his breast, and say, wheth- 
er, after what he has written, he would not be exceed- 
ingly mortified to find it clearly proved, to the satisfac>- 
tion of all the world, that all the instinctive principles in 
the preceding Table were really acquired ; and that all 
of them were nothing more than so many different cases 
of the old and well known principle of Association of 
Ideas:' 

With respect to the probability of this supposition, I 
have nothing to add to what I have stated on the same 
head, in the Philosophy of the Human Mind ; " that, in 
ail the other sciences, the progress of discovery has been 
gradual, from the less general to the more general laws 
of nature ; and that it would be singular indeed, if, in 
this science, which but a few years ago was confessed- 
ly in its infancy, and which certainly labors under many 
disadvantages peculiar to itself, a step should all at once 
be made to a single principle, comprehending all the 
particular phenomena which we know." J 

* Reid'8 Inquiry, p. 282, 3d ed. f Vzfgd 9. 

' X Elements, &c. vol. i. p. 898 (8d edition), where I have enlarged on tiiis point 
at acme length. 
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As the order established in the intellectual world 
seems to be regulated by laws perfectly analogous to 
those which we trace among the phenomena of the ma- 
terial system ; and as, in all our philosophical inquiries 
(to whatever subject they may relate) the progress of 
the mind is liable to be aflfected by the same tendency 
to a premature generalization, the following extract from 
an eminent chemical writer may contribute to illustrate 
the scope, and to confirm the justness of some of the 
foregoing reflections. 

" Within the last fifteen or twenty years, several new 
metals, and new earths, have been made known to the 
world. The names that support these discoveries are 
respectable, and the experiments decisive. If we do 
not give our assent to them, no single proposition in 
chemistry can for a moment stand. But whether all 
these are really simple substances, or compounds not 
yet resolved into their elements, is what the authors 
themselves cannot possibly assert ; nor would it, in the 
least diminish the merit of their observations, if future 
experiments should prove them to have been mistaken, 
as to the simplicity of these substances. This remark 
should not be confined to later discoveries ; it may as 
justly be applied to those, earths and metals with which 
we have been long acquainted." — " In the dark ages of 
chemistry, the object was to rival nature ; and the sub- 
stance which the adepts of those days were busied to 
create, was universally allowed to be simple. In a more 
enlightened period, we have extended our inquiries, and 
multiplied the number of the elements. The last task 
will be to simplify ; and, by a closer observation of nar 
ture, to learn from what a small store of primitive mate- 
rials, all that we behold and wonder at was created." * 

This analogy between the history of chemistry and 
that of the philosophy of the human mind, whicn has 
often struck myself in contrasting the views of the Al- 
chemists with those of Lavoisier and his followers, has 
acquired much additional value and importance in my 

* Inquixief conciuniikff the nature of a soetallie 8uhstauce» lately sold ia Loodpo af a 
new Metid, under tl^d Utle of Palladium, By Rich. Chene viz, Esq. ' 

VOL. IV. 2 
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estimation, since I had the pleasure to peruse a late 
work of M. De Gerando ; in which I find, that the same 
analogy has presented itself to that most judicious phi- 
losopher, and has been applied by him to the same prac- 
tical purpose, of exposing the false pretensions and 
premature generalizations of some modern metaphysi- 
cians. 

" It required nothing less than the united splendor of 
the discoveries brought to Ught by the new chemical 
school, to tear the minds of men from the pursuit of a 
simple and primary element ; a pursuit renewed in every 
age with an indefatigable perseverance, and always re- 
newed in vsdn. With what feeUngs of contempt would 
the physiologists of former times have looked down on 
the chemists of the present age, whose timid and circum- 
scribed system admits' nearly forty diflferent principles 
irt the composition of bodies ! What a subject of ridi- 
cule would the new nomenclature have afforded to an 
Alchemist ! '* 

" The Philosophy of Mind has its Alchemists . also ; — 
men whose studies are directed to the pursuit of one sin- 
gle principle, into which the whole science may be resolv- 
ed ; and who flatter themselves with the hope of discov- 
ering the grand secret, by which the pure gold of Truth 
may be produced at pleasure," * 

Among these Alchemists in the science of mind, the 
first place is undoubtedly due to Dr. Hartley, who not 
only attempts to account for all the phenomena of human 
nature, from the single principle of Association, combin- 
ed with the hypothetical assumption of an invisible fluid 
or ether, producing Vibrations in the medullary substance 
of the brain and nerves ; but indulges his imagination in 
anticipating an aera, " when future generations shall put 
all kinds of evidences and inquiries into mathematical 
forms ; reducing Aristotle's ten categories, and Bishop 
Wilkins's forty summa generg,, to the head of Quantity 
alone, so as to make mathematics and logic, natural his- 
tory and civil history, natural philosophy, and philoso- 
phy of all other kinds, coincide omni ex parte.*^ If I 

* De Gerando, Hist, des Systlmes, torn. II. pp. 481, 482. 
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had never read another sentence of this author, I should 
have required no farther evidence of the unsoundness of 
his understanding. 

It is however, on such rash and unwarranted asser- 
tions as this, combined with the supposed comprehensive- 
ness of his metaphysical views, that the peculiar merits 
of Hartley seem now to be chiefly rested by the more 
enUghtened of his admirers. Most of these, at least 
whom I have happened to converse with, have spoken of 
his physiological doctrines as but of Uttle value, com- 
pared with the wonders which he has accomplished by a 
skilful use of the Associating Principle. On this heady 
therefore, I must request the attention of my readers to 
a few short remarks. 

III. Of the most celebrated theorists who have ap- 
peared since the time of Lord Bacon, by far the greater 
part have attempted to attract notice, by displaying their 
ingenuity in deducings from some general principle or 
law, already acknowledged by philosophers, an immense 
variety of particular phenomena. For this purpose, they 
have frequently found themselves under a necessity of giv- 
ing a false gloss to facts, and sometimes of totally misre- 
presenting them ; a practice which has certainly contribu- 
ted much to retard the progress of experimental knowl- 
edge ; but which, at the same time, must be allowed (at 
least in Physics) to have, in some cases, prepared the way 
for sounder conclusions. The plan adopted by Hartley is 
very different from this, and incomparably more easy in 
the execution. The generalizations which he has atr 
tempted are merely verbal ; deriving whatever specious- 
ness they may possess, from the unprecedented latitude 
given to the meaning of common terms. After telling us 
for example, that " all our internal feelings, excepting 
our sensations, may be called ideas ; " and giving to the 
word Msociation a corresponding vagueness in its import, 
he seems to have flattered himself, that he had resolved 
into one single law, all the various phenomena, both in- 
tellectual and moral, of the human mind. What advan- 
tage, either theoretical or practical, do we reap from this 
pretended discovery ; — a discovery necessarily involved 
in the arbitrary definitions with which the author sets out ? 
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I must acknowledge, that I can perceive none : — ^while 
on the other hand, I see clearly its necessary effect, by 
perverting ordinary language, to retard the progress of a 
science, which depends, more than any other, for its im- 
provement, on the use of precise and definite expressions.* 

With respect to the phrase association of idea^j which 
makes such a figure not only in Hartley, but in most of 
the metaphysical writers whom England has since plro- 
duced, I shall take this opportunity to remark, how very 
widely its present acceptation differs from that invaria- 
bly annexed to it in Mr. Locke's Essay. In his short 
chapter on this subject (one of the most valuable in the 
whole work,) his observations relate , entirely to " those 
connexions of ideas, that are owing to chance ; in con- 
sequence of which connexions, ideas that, in themselves 
are not at all a-kin, come to be so united in some men's 
minds that it is very hard to Separate them ; and the 
one no sooner, at any time, comes into the understMid- 
ing, but its Associate appears with it." His reason for 
dwelling on these, he tells us expressly is, " that those 
who have children, or the charge of their education, 
may think it worth their while diligently to watch, and 
carefully to prevent the undue connexion of ideas in 
the minds of young people. This, he adds is the time 
most susceptible of lasting impressions ; and though 
those relating to the health of the body are, by discreet 
people, minded and fenced against ; yet I am apt to doubt, 
that those which relate more peculiarly to the mind, an4 
terminate in the understanding, or passions, have been 
much less heeded than the thing deserves ; nay, those 
relating purely to the understanding have, as I suspect, 
been by most men wholly overlooked." 

From these quotations, it is evident that Mr. Locke 

* Under fhe title of Association, Hartley includes eveiy connexion which can 
possibly exist among our thoughts ; whether the result of our natural constitution, or 
the effect of accidental circumstances, or the legitimate offspring of our rational 
powers. Even our assent to the proposition, ihsXtimce two is four, is (according to 
him) only a particular case of the same general law. " The cause that a person affirms 
the truth of tfie proposition, twice two is four, is the entire coincidence of the visible 
or tangible idea of twice two with that of four, as impressed upon the mind by 
various objects. We see everywhere, that twice two and four are only different 
names for the same impression. And it is mere assod&Uon which appropriates the 
word truths its definition, or its interna] feeling, to this coincidence.'* — Hartley on 
Many Vol. 1. p. 325, 4th edit. 
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meant to comprehend, under the a^omation of ideas, 
those Associations alone, which, for the sake of distinc* 
tion, I have characterized, in my former work, by the 
epithet casual. To such as arise out of the nature and 
condition of Man (and which in the foQowing Essays, I 
generally denominate Umversal Jlssociations,) Mr. Locke 
gives the title 6( JViUural Connexions ; observing, with 
regard to them, that ** it is the office and excellency of 
reason to trace diem, and to hold them together in 
union." If his language on this head had been more 
closely imitated by his successors, many of the errors and 
false refinements would have been avoided, into which 
they have fallen. Mr. Hume was one of the first who 
deviated from it, by the enlarged sense in which he used 
JlssodaUon in his writings ; comprehending under that 
term, all the various connexions or affinities among our 
ideas, iiatural as well as casual ; and even going so far 
as to anticipate Hartley's conclusions, by representing 
" the principle of union and cohesion among our simple 
ideas as a kind of attractimy of as universal appUcation 
in the Mental world as in the Natural." * As it is now, 
however, too late to remonstrate against this unfortunate 
innovation, all that remains for us is to Hmit the meaning 
of jSssociation, where there is any danger of ambiguity, 
by two such qualifying adjectives as I have already men- 
tioned. I have accordingly, in these Essays, employed 
the word in the samegeneral acceptation with Mr. Hume, 
as it seems to me to be that which is most agreeable to 
present use, and consequently the most likely to pre- 
sent itself to the generality of my readers ; guarding 
them, at the same time, as far as possible, against con- 
founding the two very different classes of connexions, to 
which he appUes indiscriminately this common title. 
As for the latitude of Hartley's phraseology, it is alto- 
gether incompatible with precise notions of our intel- 
lectual operations, or witii any thing approaching to 
logical reasoning concerning the Human Mind; — two 
circumstances which have probably contributed not a 
little to the popularity of his book, among a very numer- 
ous class of inquirers. 

* Treatise of Hllma^ Nature, Vol. I. p. 30. 
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For my own part, notwithstanding the ridicule to 
which I may expose myself, by the timidity of my re- 
searches, it shall ever be my study and my pride, to 
follow the footsteps of those faithful interpreters of na- 
ture, who, disclaiming all pretensions' to conjectural 
sagacity, aspire to nothing higher, than to rise slowly 
from particular facts to general laws, I trust, therefore, 
that while, in this respect, I propose to myself the ex- 
ample of the Newtonian School, I shall be pardoned 
for discovering some solicitude, on the other hand, to 
separate the Philosophy of the Human Mind from those 
frivolous branches of scholastic learning with which it is 
commonly classed in the public opinion. With this 
view, I have elsewhere endeavoured to explain, as clear- 
ly as I could, what I conceive to be its proper object 
and province; but some additional illustrations, of a 
historical nature, may perhaps contribute to place my 
argument in a stronger light than it is possible to do by 
any abstract reasoning. 

IV. It is a circumstance not a little remarkable, that 
the Philosophy of the Mind, although in later times 
considered as a subject of purely metaphysical research, 
was classed among the branches of physical science, in 
the ancient enumeration of the objects of human knowl- 
edge. In estimating the merit of those who first pro- 
posed this arrangement, something, I suspect, may be 
fairly ascribed to accident ; but that the arrangement is 
in itself agreeable to the views of the most enlightened 
and refined logic, appears indisputably from this obvious 
consideration, that the words matter and mind express 
the two great departments of nature which fall under 
our notice ; and that, in the study of both, the only 
progress we are able to make, is by an accurate exami- 
nation of particular phenomena, and a cautious reference 
of these to the general laws or rules under which they 
are comprehended. Accordingly, some modern writers, 
of the first eminence, have given their decided sanction 
to this old and almost forgotten classification, in prefer- 
ence to that which has obtained universally in modern 
Europe. 

" The ancient Greek philosophy," says Mr. Smith, 
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"was divided into three great branches; physics, or 
natural philosophy ; ethics, or moral philosophy ; and 
logic." — " This general division," he adds, " seems per- 
fectly agreeable to the nature of things." Mr. Smith 
afterwards observes, " that as the human mind, in what- 
ever its essence may be supposed to consist, is a part 
of the great system of the universe, and a part, too, 
productive of the most important effects, whatever was 
taught in the ancient schools of Greece, concerning its 
nature, made a part of the systeiln of Physics." • 

Mr. Locke, too, in the concluding chapter of his Es- 
say, proposes, as what seemed to him the most general, 
as well as natural division of the objects of our under^ 
standing, an arrangement coinciding exactly with that 
of the ancients, as explained by Mr. Smith in the fore- / 
going passage. To the first branch of science he gives 
the name of ^vaixij; to the second that of ngaxxixrl ; 
to the third that *of HrffieiaxixTf^ or Aoyixif ; adding, 
with respect to the word 0vaix']^, (or natural philosophy) 
that he employs it to comprehend, not merely the know- 
ledge of matter and body, but also of spirits ; the end 
of this branch being bare speculative truth, and conse- 
quently every subject belonging to it, which affords a 
field of speculative study to the human faculties. 

To these authorities may be added that of Dr. Camp- 
bell, who, after remarking, that "experience is the 
principal organ of truth in all the branches of physiolo- 
gy," intimates, " that he employs this term to compre- 
hend not merely natural history, astronomy, geography, 
mechanics, optics, hydrostatics, meteorology, medicine, 
chemistry, but also natural theology and psychology, 
which," he observes, " have been, in his opinion, most 
unnaturally disjoined from physidogy by philosophers." — 
" Spirit," he adds, " which here comprises only the Su- 
preme Being and the human Soul, is surely as miich in- 
cluded under the notion of natural object, as body is ; 
and is knowable to the philosopher purely in the same 
way, by observation and experience." f 

• Wealth of Nations, Vol. IH. pp. 163, 166, 9th edit. 

t Philosophy of Rhetoric, Vol. I. p. 143, 1st edit— It were to he wished, that 
Locke and CampheU, in ,tbe passages quoted above, had made use of the word mind 
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In what manner the philosophy of the human mind 
came to be considered as a branch of metaphysics, and 
to be classed with the frivolous sciences which are com* 
monly included under the same name, is well known 
to all who are conversant with literary history. It may 
be proper, however, to mention here, for the information 
of some of my readers, that the word Metaphysics is of 
no older date than the publication of Aristotle's works 
by Andronicus of Rhodes, one of the learned men into 
whose h^nds the manuscripts of that philosopher fell, 
after they were brought by Sylla from Athens to Rome. 
To fourteen books in these manuscripts, which had no 
distinguishing title, Andronicus is said to have prefixed 
the words Td [isxd id (pvcixd^ either to denote the place 
which they occupied in Aristotle's own arrangement, 
(immediately after the Physics,) or to point out that 
which it appeared to the Editor they ought to hold in 
the order of study. 

Notwithstanding the miscellaneous nature of these 
books, the Peripatetics seem to have considered .them 
as all belonging to one science ; the great object of 
which they conceived to be, jirst^ to treat of those at- 
tributes which are common to Matter and to Mind; 
secondly J of things separate from Matter ; particularly of 
God, and of the subordinate Minds which they suppos- 
ed to carry on the physical changes exhibited in the 
universe. A notion of Metaphysics nearly the same 
was adopted by the Peripatetics of the Christian church* 
They distinguished its two branches by the titles of 
Ontology and Natural Theology ; the former relating to 
Being in general, the latter to God and to Angels. To 
these branches the schoolmen added the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, as relating to an immaterial substance ; 
distinguishing this last science by the title of Pneuma- 
tology. 

instead of apvriif which seems to imply atiypothesis concerning Ae nature or esBenee 
of the sentient or thinking -principle* altogether unconnected with our jconslusions 
concerning its phenomena and their general laws. For the same reason I am dispos- 
jed to object to the words Pne>umatology and Psychology ; the former of which wag 
introduced by the schoohnen ; and the latter, which appears to me enually excep- 
tionable, has been sanctioned by the autiiority of some late writers of considerable 
note ; in particular of Dr. Campbell^ and of Dr. Beattie. 
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From this arrangement of Natural Theology, and of 
the Philosophy of Ae Human Mind, they were not very 
likely to prosper, as they gradually came to be studied 
with the same spirit as Ontology, which may safely be 
pronounced to be the most idle and absurd speculation 
that ever employed the human faculties. Nok has the 
evil been yet remedied by the contempt into which the 
schoolmen have fallen in more modem times. On the con- 
trary, as their arrangement of the objects of Metaphysics 
is still very generally retained, the Philosophy of the 
Mind is not unfrequently understood, even by those who 
have a predilection for the study of it, as a speculation 
much more analogous to Ontology than to Physics ; while, 
in the pubhc opinion, notwithstanding the new aspect it 
begins to assume, in consequence of the lights struck 
out by Bacon, Locke, and their followers, it continues 
to share largely in that discredit, which has been jusdy 
incurred by the greater part of those discussions, to 
which, in common with it, the epithet Metaphysical is 
indiscriminately applied by the multitude. 

I have been led into this detail, not from the most 
distant idea of proposing any alteration in that use of 
the words Metaphysics and PhysicSj which has now uni- 
versally obtained, but merely to guard myself against 
the charge of affectation or singularity, when I so often 
recur in these pages to the analogy between the induc- 
tive science of Mind, and the inductive science of Mat- 
ter. The attempt which has been made by some very 
ingenious writers of late, to dispute the claims of the 
former to so honorable an affinity, must plead my apol- 
ogy for the length of the prieceding discussion ; as well 
as for some remarks which I now propose to offer, upon 
the arguments which have been alleged in opposidon 
to its pretensions. To myself, I must own, that the 
more I reflect on the subject, the more close and strik- 
ing does the analogy appear. 

VOL. IV. 3 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

When I first ventured to appear before the public as 
an author, I resolved that nothing should ever induce me 
to enter into any controversy in defence of my conclu- 
sions, but to leave them to stand or to fall by their own 
evidence. From the plan of inductive investigation 
which I was conscious of having steadily followed, as 
far as I was able, I knew, that whatever mistakes might 
be detected in the execution of my design, no such fatal 
consequences were to be dreaded to my general under- 
taking, as might have been justly apprehended, had I 
presented to the world a connected system, founded on 
gratuitous hypotheses, or on arbitrary definitions. The 
detections, on the contrary, of my occasional errors, 
would, I flattered myself, from the invariable consistency 
and harmony of truth, throw new lights on those inqui- 
ries which I had conducted with greater success ; as 
the correction of a trifling misstatement in an authentic 
history is often found, by completing an imperfect link, 
or reconciling a seeming contradiction, to dispel the 
doubts which hung over the more faithful and accurate 
details of the narrative. 

In this hope, I was fortified by the following sen- 
tence of Lord Bacon, which I thought I might apply to 
myself without incurring the charge of presumption. 
" Nos autem, si qua in re vel male credidimus, vel ob- 
dormivimus et mintis attendimus, vel defecimus in via et 
inquisitionem abrupimus, nihilo mintis us modis res mj- 
DAS ET APERTAS EXHiBEMus, ut crrorcs uostri uotari et 
separari possint ; atque etiam, ut faciUs et expedita sit 
laborum nostrorum continuatio.'* 

As this indifference, however, about the fate of my 
particular doctrines, arose from a deep-rooted conviction, 
both of the importance of my subject, and of the sound- 
ness of my plan, it was impossible for me to be insensi- 
ble to such criticisms as were directed against either of 
these two fundamental assumptions. Some criticisms 
of this description I had, from the first, anticipated ; 
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and I would not have failed to obviate them in the intro- 
duction to my former work, if I had not been afraid to 
expose myself to the imputation of prolixity, by conjur- 
ing up objections for the purpose of refuting 'them. I 
longed, therefore, for an opportunity of being able to 
state these objections in the less suspicious words of 
another ; and still more in the words of some writer, 
whose talents might contribute to draw the pubUc atten- 
tion to an argument, in which I conceived the credit of 
my favorite studies to be so peculiarly interested. For 
such an opportunity, I am indebted to a very able arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Review ; in replying to which I 
shall have occasion to obviate most of the objections 
which I had foreseen, as well as various others which, I 
must own, had never occurred to me.* 

The censures which in this article, fall personally on 
myself, are expressed with a delicacy well entided to 
my sincere thanks, and are intermingled with many 
flattering expressions of regard from my unknown, but 
friendly critic : — and of the more general and weighty 
animadversions on the practical utility of my studies, I 
have but little reason to complain, when I consider, that 
they apply with equal force, not only to such writers as 
Locke, Condillac, and Reid, but, in a far greater degree^ 
to the Father of Experimental Philosophy. How ex- 
actly those views of mine, which have, on this occasion, 
been called in question, coincide with the general spirit 
of the JVovum Organumy will, I trust, appear from the 
following remarks ; which will amount much less to a 
labored defence of my own opinions, than to a correc- 
tion of what I conceive to be a very mistaken represen- 
tation of Lord Bacon's doctrines.f 

* Edinburgh Review. Vol. Ill, p. 269» et seq. 

t My desire to obviate the effect of these misstatements roust apologize for the 
Latin extracts from Bacon, with which I am obliged to load a few pages of this 
Dissertation. I once intended to have translated mem ; but found myself quite un- 
able to preserve the weighty and authoritative tone of the original. There is some- 
thing, besides, in xheipsisswia verba employed by Bacon, which every person, much 
conversant with his worlss, regards with a sort of religious reverence ; and which, 
certainly, lays hold of the imagination and of the memory with peculiar facility and 
force. I wish, at the same time, most anxiously to see an English version of the 
Novum Organum, executed by some skilful hand, in order to bring it within the 
reach of a more numerous class of readers, I do not know a more acceptable ser- 
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^ Inductive philosophy/' we are told, " or that which 
proceeds upon the careful observation of facts, may be 
applied to two different classes of phenomena. The 
first are those that can be made the subject of proper 
experiment, where the substances are actually in our 
power, and the judgment and artifice of the inquirer can 
be effectually employed to arrange and combine them 
in such a way as to disclose their most hidden proper- 
ties and relations. The other class of phenomena are 
those that occur in substances that are placed altogeth- 
er beyond our reach, the order and succession of which 
we are generally unable to control, and as to which we 
can do little more than collect and record the laws by 
which they appear to be governed. These substances 
are not the object of expetimentj but of observation ; 
and the knowledge we may obtain, by carefully watch- 
ing their variations, is of a kind that does not directly 
increase the power which we might otherwise have had 
over them. It seems evident, however, that it is princi- 
pally in the former of these departments, or the strict 
experimental pkUosophyy that those splendid improve- 
ments have been made, which have erected so vast a 
trophy to the prospective genius of Bacon. The as- 
tronomy of Sir Isaac Newton is no exception to this 
general remark ; all that mere observation could do to 
determine the movements of the heavenly bodies, had 
been accomplished by the star-gazers who preceded 
him ; and the law of gravitation, which he afterwards 
applied to the planetary system, was first calculated and 
ascertained by experiments performed upon substances 
which were entirely at his disposal. 

" It will scarcely be denied, either, that it is almost 
exclusively to this department of experiment that Lord 
Bacon has directed the attention of his followers. His 
fundamental maxim is, that knowledge is power ; and the 
great problem which he constantly aims at resolving, is, 
in what manner the nature of any substance or quality 
may, by experiment, be so detected and ascertained, as 

-vice which any individual could render to philosophy ; and the. extreme difficulty of 
the tasic, lyould render it an undertaking worthy of the greatest talents. 
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to enable us to manage it at our pleasure. The greater 
part of the Novum Organum, accordingly, is taken up 
with rules and examples for contriving and conducting 
experiments ; and the chief advantage which he seems 
to have expected from the progress of these inquiries, 
appears to be centred in the enlargement of man's do- 
minion over the material universe which he inhabits. 
To the mere observer, therefore, his laws of philoso- 
phizing, except where they are prohibitory laws, have 
but Uttle application ; and to such an inquirer, the re- 
wards of his philosophy scarcely appear to have been 
promised. It is evident, indeed, that no direct utility 
can result from the most accurate observations of occur- 
rences which we cannot control ; and that, for the u«es 
to which such observations may afterwards be turned, 
we are indebted, not so much to the observer, as to the 
person who discovered the application. It also appears 
to be pretty evident, that, in the art of observation itself, 
no very great or fundamental improvement can be ex- 
pected. Vigilance and attention are all that can ever 
be required in any observer; and though a talent for 
methodical arrangement may facilitate to others the 
study of the facts that have been collected, it does not 
appear how our knowledge of these facts can be in- 
creased, by any new method of describing them. Facts 
that we are unable to modify or direct, in short, can on- 
ly be the objects of observation ; and observation can 
* only inform us that they exist, and that their succession 
appears to be governed by certain general laws. 

" In the proper experimental philosophy, every ac- 
quisition of knowledge is an increase of power ; because 
the knowledge is necessarily derived from some inten- 
tional disposition of materials, which we may always 
command in the same manner. In the philosophy of 
observation, it is merely a gratification of our curiosity. 
By experiment, too, we generally acquire a pretty correct 
knowledge of the cames of the phenomena we produce, 
as we ourselves distribute and arrange the circumstances 
upon which they depend ; while, in matters of mere ob- 
servation, the assignment of caudes must always be, in 
a good degree, conjectural, inasmuch as we have no 
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means of separating the preceding phenomena^ or de- 
ciding otherwise than by analogy, to which of them the 
succeeding event is to be attributed." 

As the whole of this passage tends to depreciate the 
importance of a very large department of Physics, no 
less than of the science of Mind, the discussion tp which 
it leads becomes interesting to Philosophers of every 
description ; and, therefore, it is unnecessary for me to 
make any apology, either for the length of the quotation, 
or for that of the examination which I propose to be- 
stow on it. It is sufficient for me to remind my read- 
ers, that, in the remarks which follow, I plead the cause 
not only of Locke and his followers, but of such star- 
gamers as Tycho-Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and Coper- 
nicus. 

That it is by means of experiments, judiciously con- 
ducted, that the greater part of the discoveries in mod- 
ern physics have been made, I readily admit. Nay, I 
am satisfied, that it is by a skilful use of this . great or- 
gan of investigation, much more than by any improve- 
ments in the art of observing the spontaneous appear- 
ances of the universe, that the "physical inquiries of 
Bacon's followers are chiefly characterized, when con- 
trasted with those of the ancient schools. The astro- 
nomical cycles handed down to us from the most re- 
mote antiquity ; the immense treasure of facts -with 
respect to natural history, preserved in the works of 
Aristotle and Pliny; and the singularly accurate his-* 
tories of the phenomena of disease, which some of the 
Greek physicians are allowed to have bequeathed to 
posterity, abundantly justify the remark which was long 
ago made by a medical writer, that " if the ancients 
were not accustomed to interrogate Nature, they, at 
least, listened to her with an unremitted attention." * 

In farther illustration of the utility of experiment, it 
may be remarked, that in proportion as a particular sci- 
ence opens a field to address and invention, in thus ex- 
torting the secrets of Nature, the rate of its progress is 
subjected to human genius and industry. What is the 

* Vtn Poeveroa. ' . 
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great cause of the uncertainty in which medicine con- 
tinues to be involved ? Is it not, that, in addition to 
the difficulties which it has to struggle with, in common 
with the other branches of physical knowledge, it de- 
pends, more than any of the rest, upon accident for its 
improvement? The eocperimentum perictUosum^ and ju- • 
dicium difficile are complaints as old as the time of Hip- 
pocrates. • 

While, however, I make this concession in favor of 
experimentj as the most powerful organ we can employ 
in the study of Nature ; and admit, in their fullest ex- 
tent, the advantages peculiar to those sciences in which 
we can, at pleasure, avail ourselves of its aid ; I must 
be aUowed to add, that I am unable to perceive the 
slightest connexion between the premises, and the con- 
clusion they have been employed to establish. The 
difference between experiment and observation, con- 
sists merely in the comparative rapidity with which they 
accomplish their discoveries ; or rather in the compa- 
rative command we possess over them, as instruments 
for the investigation of truth. The discoveries of both, 
when they are actually effected, are so precisely of the 
same kind, that it may safely be affirmed, there is not 
a single proposition true of the one, which will not 
be found to hold equally with respect to the other. 
It ought to be remembered, too, that it is in those 
branches of knowledge, where there is least room for 
experiment, and where the laws of nature are only to 
be detected by cautiously collecting and combining a 
multitude of casual observations, that the merits of the 
philosopher are the greatest, where he succeeds in his 
researches. 

That the conclusions of the astronomical observer, 
with respect to the laws by which the phenomena of 
the heavens are regulated, contribute, in any degree, to 
extend the sphere of his power over the objects of his 
study, no star-gazery so far as I know^ has yet boasted. 
But have these conclusions had no effect in extending 
his power over that scene where he is himself destined 
to be the principal actor 1 Have they contributed noth- 
ing to the progress of chronology and of geography ; or 
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tQ the improvement of that aart which, b J' gmding his 
course across the pathless ocean, has completed the 
empire of man over the globe ? One thing, at leasts is 
evident, that Newton's discovery of the law of Gravita- 
tion, notwithstanding the experiments whkh supplied him 
• with some data essential to his results, has added noth- 
ing to the power of man, the utility of which does not 
resolve into the same general principle, with that of the 
observations of Tycho-Brahe, and of Kepler. The plan- 
etary system still remains as little subject to our control 
as before ; and all that we have gained is, that, by syn- 
thetical reasonings from the theory of gravitation, we 
have been enabled to ascertain various astronomical 
elements of the highest practical utility, witii a precis- 
ion which mere observation was incompetent to attain. 

It is indeed true, " that for the uses to which astro- 
nomical and all other observations may be turned, we 
are indebted, not so much to the observery as to the 
person who discovered the s^plication." But is not 
the case exactly the same with the knowledge we de- 
rive directly from experiment % and what 9x& the re- 
spects in which the mere Observer sinks below the level 
of the mere Empiric ? 

With regard to astronomical observations, it must be 
farther acknowledged, that they, bestow on Man no me- 
chanical power over the heavens, analogous to the com- 
mand he has acquired over fire, water, steam, the 
strength of the lower animals, and various other physi- 
cal agents. But this is owing chiefly to the distances 
and magnitudes of the objects to which the astronomer 
directs his attention ; circumstances quite unconnected 
with any specific difference between the knowledge ac- 
quired by observation and by experiment. Indeed, in 
the case of the physical agents first mentioned, it may 
be fairly questioned, which of these two organs of dis- 
covery has had the principal share in pointing them out 
to the notice of mankind. 

In compensation for the inability of the astronomer to 
control those movements of which he studies^ the laws, 
he may boast, as I already hinted, of the immense ac- 
cessi(»k of a mcMre useful power whkh his discoveries 
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have added to the human race^ on the surface of their 
own planet It would be endless to enumerate all the 
practical uses to which his labors are subservient. It 
is sufficient for me to repeat an old, but very striking 
reflection, that the only accurate knowledge which Man 
possesses of the surface of the Earthy has been derived 
from the previous knowledge he had acquired of the 
phenomena of the Stars. Is it possible to produce a 
more apposite^ or a more undeniable proof oi the uni- 
versality of Bacon's maxim, that " knowledge is povoer^^^ 
than a fact which demonstrates the essential aid which 
nian has derived, in asserting his dominion over this 
lower world, from a branch of science which seems, at 
firat view, fitted only to gratify a speculative curiosity ; 
and which, in its infancy, served to amuse the leisure of 
the Chaldean, shepherd ? To those who have imbibed 
the spirit of Bacon's philosophy, it is superfluous to add, 
that it was in this refined and enlarged sense of his 
aphorism, far ^ore than in its obvious and partial appli- 
cation to the new resources which e^erimeats have 
occasionally lent to the mechanician, that Bacon him- 
self wished to be understood, when he so often repeats 
it in the same words, with an air of triumph, in the 
^course of his writings. 

Let us now attend to the application which is made 
of these preliminary considerations to the Human Mind. 
"The science of Metaphysics," it is asserted, "depends 
upon observation and not upon experiment ; and all rea- 
sonings upon Mind proceed accordingly upon a refer- 
ence to that general observation which all men are sup- 
posed to have made, and not on any particular experi- 
ments, which are known only to the inventor. The 
province of Philosophy in this department, therefore, is 
the province of observation only ; and in this depart- 
ment the greater part of that code of laws, which Bacon 
has provided for the regulation of experimental induc- 
tion, is plainly without authority. In Metaphysics^ cer- 
tainly Imowledge is not power ; and instead of producing 
new phenomena to elucidate the old, by well-contrived 
and well-conducted experiments, the most diligent in- 
quirer C2XL do no mope than re^ster and arraage the 

VOL. IV. 4 
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ftppear^ces, whi6h he can neither account for lior con<- 
trol."— 

In proof of this^ it is alleged, that " we fee!, and per*" 
ceive, and remember, without toy purpose or contri- 
vance of ours, and have evidently no power over the 
mechanil^m by which those functions are performed 
We may describe and distinguish those operations of 
mind, indeed, with more or less attention or exactiie($9, 
but we cannot subject them to experiment, nor alter 
their nature by any process of investigation. We cian*- 
not decompose our perceptions in a crucible, nor divide 
our sensations with a prism ; nor can we, by art aAd 
contrivance, produce any combination of thoughts or 
emotions, besides those with which all men are provided 
by nature. No metaphysician expects, by andysis, to 
discover a new power, or to excite a new sensation in 
the mind, as a chemist discovers a new earth, or a new 
metal ; nor can he hope, by any process of synth^^sfe, 
to exhibit a mental combination, different frotoi aiiy thtX, 
nature hafe produced in the minds of othfer persons.** 

So fair as this reasoning proceeds merely-on the al- 
leged inferiority bi observation t6 experiment, as a 
source of pbwer, or of li'sefdl knowledge, I have nothing 
to add, in the way of refutation, to w'hat I have ah^e&dy 
advianded* Supposing all the knowledgfe we pdfesess of 
mind to be derived from ob^rvatibn i^olely,1t would ndt 
therefore follow, that the Philosophy of Mind must 
necessarily yi^ld to Physics in practical utility. Thfe 
difficulty ^ the study would, indeed, appear proportion-^ 
ally greater'; but no inference could fairly be drawn, 
from this circumstance, to depreciate the value of the 
conclusions to which it might lead. 

But iH it, indeed, true, in the full latitude of the crifs 
ic's assfertion, that "the science of Metaphysics,***^— 
(meaning by that phrase, the Philos6phy 6f the Humiin 

* Aftdr what I have already a&M 6n\he va^ness of die woi<d Itfetephysios, and 
tiie futility of mo9t of Ihestudios wbich are ief<^ed to tbatniery comi^rehensivetiUe, 
it is scarcely necessary for me to add, that, in controverting the position which has 
juat been quoted, I Would be understood to conflAe my rematka solely to the inilila- 
twe PbiUf9ophy of the Hvfnan JUfnd* That this w^ the adeuce which the writer 
had in his eye, when he as^^rted, that «• metapliysics depeha upon observation, 'ahd 
not upmiawllmmB* apptais naiMally tpm OWiiteiA nf tlM (osmtmu 
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Afind) <' ddpmids upon observation, and not ypoo ex^ 
perimenti'' Even, in the case of our perceptions^ th^ 
iBOSt fevorable by far for his purpose, which he could 
possibly have selected, this proposition seems to me 
altogether unfounded* We cannot, indeed, decompose 
th^n in a crucible, in the literal sense of thepe words ; 
but is there no possibility of decomposing them by such 
experimental processes as are suited to the nature of 
the subject ? Of this no better proof can be given than 
Berkeley's Theory of Vision, more particularly his analy- 
sis of the means by vtrhich experience enables us to 
^udge of the distances and magnitudes of objects. It is^ 
at least, an attempt towards an experimental decomposi* 
tion of our perceptions ; and, in my opinion (although 
I have always thought that a good deal is still wanting 
to render the theory completely satisfactory) a most 
successful, as well as original attempt, so far as it goes. 
Numberless illustrations of the same Uiing might be pro- 
duced from the subsequent speculations of Smithy Jurin, 
Porterfield, Reid, apd othei^, with respect to those phe- 
nomena of vision which are immediately connected with 
the Philosophy of the Mind^ JSTor is it to this class of 
our perceptions alone, that the experimental researches 
of our predecessors have been confined. To draw th# 
line between tbe original and acquired perceptions 
which we receive by some of our other senses, more 
especially by those of hearing and of feelitig, is a prob- 
len equally diiicuit and interesting ; and of which no 
pretended solution would, in the present times, attract 
one moment's notice, which rested on any other basis 
tiian that of experiment. 

I have confined myself, in what I have now said, to 
tbe researches of inductive.philosophy concernii^ our 
perceptions; because this is the instance which the 
critk hims€flf has thought proper to fix upon* The ex- 
tensive province, however, of experiment in the science 
of mind, will appear in an incomparably stronger light 
to those vfho shall follow out the, subject, by observing 
the use. which has been made of this organ of investiga- 
tion, in analysing the phenomena connected with some 
of our other mteUectual powers ^-^he phenomena, for 
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example, of Attention, of Association, of Habit in gene* 
ral) of Memory, of Imagination ; and, above all, those 
which are connected with the use of Language, conBid-^ 
ered as an instrument of thought and of reasoning. 

The whole of a Philosopher's life, indeed, if he spends 
it to any purpose, is one continued series oi experi- 
ments oh his own faculties and powers ; and the supe- 
riority he possesses over others, in a skilful application 
of them, arises chiefly from the general rtiles (never, 
perhaps expressed verbally even to himself) which be 
has deduced from these experiment^ ;— experiments, it 
must be granted, not carried on by such instruments as 
prisms or crucibles, but by an apparatus better suited 
to the intellectual laboratory which furnishes their ma- 
terials. Of this remark I hope to be able to produce 
some new illustrations, in that part of the following vol- 
ume, in which I propose to examine the process by 
which the acquired power of Taste is gradually formed. 

As to the minds of others, it is undoubtedly but sel- 
dom that we have the means of subjecting them to for*- 
mal and premeditated experiments. B«t even bere^ 
many exceptions occur to the general assertion which 
I am now combating. What is the whole business of 
Education, when systematically and judiciously conduct*^ 
edjbut a practical application of rules deduced from our 
own experiments, or from those of others, on the most 
effectual modes of developing and of cultivating the in- 
tellectual faculties and the moral prmciplesi I by but 
litfle stress, comparatively, on those rare, though inesti- 
mable opportunities of gratifying an experimental curi- 
osity, which are presented by the Blind and the Deaf, 
when they are qualified to give a distinct account of their 
peculiar perceptions, feelings, and habits of thought ; nor 
on such extraordinary cases as that of the young man 
couched by Cheselden, whose simple and intelligent 
statement of what he experienced on his first introduc- 
tion to the visible world, discovers powers of observa- 
tion and of reflection, as well as of clear description, 
which do not appear to have been equalled in any of 
the similar instances which have sinee ocfcurred. 

To counterbalance the disadvantages which tJie Bhi* 
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losopby of Mii¥i lias mt^^Cy in GODsequence of. its slen- 
der stock :of experiments^ made directly and intention- 
ally on the minds of our feUow-creatures^ Human Life 
exhibits to. our observation a boundless variety, both of 
inieUectual and moral phenomena ; by a diligent study 
of which, ;we may ascertain almost every point that we 
could wish to. investigate, if we had experiments at our 
command* The difference' between observation and 
experiment, in thi$ instance, considered as sources of 
knowledge, is merely nominal s amounting to nothing 
more- than this, .that the former presents spontaneously to 
a comprehensive and combining understanding, results 
exactly sitmlar to those, which the latter would attempt 
to ascertain by a more easy and rapid process, if it pos- 
sessed the opportunity. Hardly, indeed, can any ex- 
periment be imagined, which has not already been tried 
by the band of Nature ; displaying, in the infinite varie- 
tlesiof hiunan genius and pursuits, the astonishingly di- 
versified effects, resulting from the possible combina- 
tions of those elementary faculties and principles, of 
wbioh e^eiy man is cQuscious in himself. Savage soci- 
ety, and. all the different modes of civilization ; — the dif- 
f^ent oalliogs.and professions of individuals, whether 
libenal or mechanical ;-7rthe prejudiced clown ; — the fac- 
titious man of fashion.f-^the varying phases of charac- 
ter, .from infency to old age ;i— the prodigies effected by 
.human^art in all the objects around us ;- — ^laws, — govern- 
mentrr-aonnnerce,—religion ;— but, above all, the rec- 
ords of thought, preserved in those volumes which fill 
our librarfjQS ; what are they but experiments, by which 
Nature illustrates, for our instruction, on her own grand 
scale,.. the varied range of Man's intellectual faculties, 
and ;tbe . ocanlpoteace of Education in fashioning his 
BMndl i'. . •' • 

: \iA3 to the .remark, that .^* no metaphysician expects, 
by;analy8i3r to, discover a new power, or to excite a 
new sensatiw ia, the mind, as the, chemist discovers a 
new,;earthj.or, a new jjietaJ^" it is abundantly obvious, 
that lit isiino m.ojre. applicable to the anatomy, of the mind> 
than to.itthe..aftatomyof» the hoiy;. After all the re- 
searcbwjxjf physwJo^ #s .}^nt subject, both in the 
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way of obsenration aad of experiment^ no disoorery haa 
yet been made of a new organ, either of power or of 

Eleasure, or even of the means of adding a cubit to the 
uman stature ; but it does not therefore follow that 
these researches are useless. By enlarging his knowlt 
edge of his own internal structure, they increase the 
power of man in that way in wliich alone they profess to 
increase it. They furnish him with resources for reoie*» 
dying many of the accidents to which his health and his 
life are liable ; for recovering, in some cases, those ac-* 
tive powers which disease has destroyed or impaired ; 
and, in others, by giving sight to the blind, and hearing 
to the deafy. for awakening powers of perception which 
were dormant before. Nor must we overlook what they 
have contributed, in conjunction with the arts of the Qp^ 
tician and of the mechanist, to extend the sphere of 
those senses, and to prolong their duration. 

If we cooosider, in like mapner, the practical purposes 
to which the anatomy of the Mind is subservient, we 
shall find the parallel infinitely to its advantage. What 
has Medicine yet effected in increasing the bodfly poWi- 
ers of man, in remedying his diseases, or in lengthening 
life, which can bear a moment's comparison with the 
prodigies effected by Education, in invigorating his in« 
tellectual ca]pacities ; in formisig his moral habits ; in 
(developing his sensitive principles 4 and in miolockiiig afl 
the hidden sources of internal enjoyment 7 Nor let it 
be objected, that education is not a brancbof the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind. So far as it is effeetual 
and salutary, it is founded on those principles of our 
nature which have forced themselves im general ob- 
servation, in consequence of the experience of ages* 
S^ &r as it is iiiijudiclous and burtful, it proceedA 
upon speculative errors and prejudices, which juster 
views of the Philosophy of the Mind <5an afcme cor- 
rect Would it not necessarily be rendered more 
systematical and enlightened, if >he powers and faeul*- 
ties on which it operates, were more scientificaSy 
examined, and better underst'ood 7 The medical art, it 
must be remembered, had mdde no incoosiderabie pro*- 
gpesS) before anatomy was regard^ as a necessary 
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prepiMtioii for the study. It is disputed, utrh^ther Hip'-» 
poerates himself ever dissected a human subject ; and 
Oalen is isatd to have undertaken a journey to Alexan* 
dm, merely to gratify his curiosity by the sight of a 
skeleton. 

it is curious, that the objection which we are now 
considering to the Philosophy of the Mind, is the very 
same in , substance with that winch Socrates urged 
s^ainst the speculations of natural philosophers in his 
age» "He would ask,*' says Xenophen, "concerning 
these busy inquirers into the nature of such things as 
are only to be produced by a divine power, — whether, 
as those artists ^o have been instructed in some art, 
believe they are able to practise it at pleasure, so they, 
hiftvii^ found out the immediate capse^ believe they shaM 
be abde, for their own benefit, or that of others, to pro- 
duce winds and rain, the vicissitudies of time, or the 
change 6i seaso(ns ? or i^ indeed, altogether destitute of 
this hope, they could content themselves with such 
finntkss knowledge ? 

" As for himself, Man> and what related to Man, were 
the only subjects on which he chose to employ bis in- 
quiries and bis conversation." * 

I have quoted these sentences, chiefly as they afford 
me am opportunity of remarking, that, whereas the scep- 
ticism of modern £iu*ope has been confined, in a great 
melsidure, to the Philosophy of Mind, that of antiquity 
was difected more particularly to the theories which 
pretended to explain the phenomena of the Material 
Universe. That Socrates, with all his zeal for the ad- 
vancemettt of Moral Science, was a complete sceptic in 
what is now called Physics, appears sufficiently from 
the account given of his studies in the first chapter of 
the Memorabilia. Nor will this seem at all surprising to 
those who reflect on the unprofitable questions, about 
which (as we learn from the same authority) the in- 
quiries of Natural Philosophers were then employed. 
After the physical discoveries, indeed, which have dis- 

« 'TnndttaMi of the MemoialiiMa, by Mm. Fieldioe. l^o^tlw reil •{ the pamiq;* 
(tQ which no yeiaion can do justice) I must refer to the oH^imI. 
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tinguisfaed the two last centuries^ the scepticisiAof this 
truly wise man is apt to strike us, at first sight, as aito* 
gether weak and puerile ; but does not this very con- 
sideration afford to those, who now cultivate the induc- 
tive Philosophy of Mind, some ground of hope, that the 
day may yet come, when a juster estimate will be form- 
ed of the value of their labors 1 

It is not, however, on future contingencies that I will 
rest my present argument Notwithstanding the obscu- 
rity and uncertainty which continue to involve various 
important questions connected with the theory of our 
internal frame, I do not scruple to contrast, as an organ 
of Human Power and of Human Happiness, the Science 
of Mind, even in its present state of infancy, with the 
discoveries which have immortalized the names of Boyle 
and of Newton. Nor will this assertion seem extrava- 
gant or paradoxical, if the following profound observa* 
tions of Bacon be compared with the value of that ^t 
which he himself bequeathed to posterity. 

" Non abs re fuerit, tria hominum ambitionis genera, 
et quasi gradus distinguere. Primum eorum, qui pro- 
priam potentiam in patria sua amplificare cupiunt ; quod 
genus vulgare est et degener. Secundum eorum, qui 
patriae potentiam et imperium inter humanum genus 
amplificare nituntur: illud plus certe habet dignitatis, 
cupiditatis baud minus. Quod si quis humani generis 
ipsius potentiam et imperium in rerum universitatem 
instaurare et amplificare conetur ; ea proculdubio am- 
bitio (si modo ita vocaaida sit) reliqiiis et sanior est et 
augustior. Hominis autem imperium in res, in solis 
artibus et scientiis ponitur. Natur-e enim js^on imp£- 

RATUR, NISI PARENDO.'' 

" Praeterea, si unius ahcujus particularis inventi utili- 
tas ita homines affecerit, ut eum, qui genus Jbumanum 
universum beneficio aliquo devincire potuerit, homine 
majorem putaverint, quanto celsius videbitur, tale ali- 
quid invenire, per quod alia omnia expedite inveniri 
possint." 

In order to depreciate the philosopical merits of Ba- 
con, I have sometimes heard an enumeration attempted, 
of important discoveries which have been made, since 
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the pubtication of the Nomm Organum, by individuals 
who never read that work ; nor, in all probability, were 
aware of its existence. The alleged fact, on which this 
argument proceeds, I am not disposed to controvert; 
for, granting it in its fullest extent, little stress will be 
laid on it by those who have duly attended to the slow 
and indirect process by which the influence of such 
writings as those of Bacon must necessarily descend, 
from the higher to the lower classes of intellectual work- 
men. Their immediate operation cannot possibly ex* 
tend beyond the narrow circle of inquirers, who, to an 
enlarged and unprejudiced understanding, add the rare 
capacity of entering into abstr?ifct and general reason- 
ings. In the investigations of this small and select class 
of readers, the logicsd rules to which these reasonings 
lead, are, in the first instance, exemplified ; and when 
the example has once been set, it may be successfully 
copied by thousands who never heard of the rules, nor 
are capable of comprehending the principles on which 
they are founded* It is in this manner that the para- 
mount influence of the Philosophy of Mind, on the sub- 
ordinate sciences and arts, escapes the notice of those 
who are unable to look beyond palpable and proximate 
causes ; and who forget that, in the intellectual as well 
as in the material world, whatever is accomplished by 
the division and distribution of labor, must be ultimately 
referred to the comprehensive design of the mechanist, 
who planned and combined the whole. 

Of this disposition to detract from Bacotf s fame, I 
certainly do not mean to accuse the learned and inge- 
nious writer who has given occasion to these strictures, 
and who acknowledges fairly, the mighty influence 
which Bacom's works have bad on the subsequent pro- 
gress oUe^cperimentai science. I must own, however, 
that, in my opinion, he would have reasoned more con- 
sistently, If he had asserted the contrary ; for, after this 
admission, how is it possible that he should dispute the 
practical utility of the Philosophy of the Mind; the-im-^ 
provement of which is manifestly the great object of 
Bacon, from the beginning to the end of his woi4? If, 
in reply to this, it ^ould be argued, that the Philosophy 

VOL. IV. 5 
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of the Mind means something, different from what is 
commonly called Metaphysics ; I have only to express 
my complete assent to the justness of the distinction ; 
and my regret, that, after the repeated attempts I have 
made to illustrate it, an advantage should, in one or two 
passages of this article, have been taken of the vague- 
ness of popular language, to discredit, by means of aa 
obnoxious appellation, one of the most important, and, 
at the same time, one of the most neglected departments 
of human knowledge* — - 

To what branch of science Lord Bacon himself con- 
ceived the speculations in the JVovum Organum to be- 
long, appears from various passages which it contains. 
One of these is more particularly remarkable, as it ex- 
plicitly guards the readers of that work against inferring, 
from the multiplicity of physical illustrations with which 
it abounds, that his object is to instruct them with re- 
spect to the phenomena of matter, when his real aim is 
to deduce, from the laws of the Human Mind,' such 
logical rule6 as may guide them in the search of truth. 

" lUud vero monendum, nos in hoc nostro organo 
tractare logicam, non philosophiara. Sed cum logica 
nostra doceat intellectum et erudiat ad hoc, ut non te- 
nuibus mentis quasi claviculis, rerum abstracta captet 
et prenset (ut logica vulgaris) ; sed naturam re vera 
persecet, et corporum virtutes et actus, eorumque leges 
in materia determinatas inveniat ; ita ut non solum ex 
naturd mentis^ sed ex naturd rerum quoque haec scientia 
emanet : mirari non est, si ubique naturalibus contem- 
plationibus et experimentis, ad exempla artis nostras, 
conspersa fuerit et illustrata.'* 

It is perfectly manifest from the context, that by phi- 
hsophy Lord Bacon here means the particular branches 
of the study of Nature, in opposition to that science 
(one of the most important departments of the philoso^ 
phy of the mind) which professes to comprehend them 
all in its survey, and to furnish the means of their ad- 
vancement To this science he elsewhere gives the 
name of PhUosophia Prima ; pointing out, by a happy 
and beautiful allusion, its pre-eminence among the rest, 
both in dignity and in practical importance. 
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" Alius error est, quod post singulas scientias et artes 
suas in classes distributas, raox a plerisque universali 
rerum cognitioni et PhUosophuB PnnuB renunciatur ; 
quod quidem profectui doctrinarum inimicissimum est. 
Prospectationes fiunt a turribus, aut locis praealtis, et 
impossibile est, ut quis exploret remotiores interioresque 
scientias alicujus partes, si stet super piano ejusdem 
scientias, neque altioris scientiae veluti speculam con- 
scendat.*' 

That Bacon's philosophy, too, was constantly present 
to my thoughts, when I have dwelt, in any of my publi- 
cations, on the importance of the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, must be evident to all who have read them 
with attention. In proof of this, I shall only appeal, at 
present, to the illustrations I have given of the utility of 
the study, in the introduction to my former volume. 
The " sanguine and extravagant expectations," which I 
am accused of having formed, with respect to the advan- 
tages likely to result from its future improvement, will be 
found, from every page of my book, to resolve chiefly 
into a conviction (founded on the astonishing success 
with which the labors of Bacon's followers have been 
attended), that much may yet be done to direct and 
accelerate the progress of the mind, by completing that 
undertaking to which he gave a beginning. When we 
reflect on the low state in which even physical science, 
strictly so called, was at the period when he attempted 
to lay down the rules according to which philosophical 
inquiries ought to be prosecuted, this conviction cannot 
well appear either very unnatural or very romantic. 

But it is not merely as an organon for the advancement 
of physics, that the science of mind is valuable. It 
furnishes, in itself, a field of study, equally interesting and 
important; and far more intimately connected than is 
commonly supposed, with all the arts which contribute to 
the stabihty, to the ornament, and to the happiness of 
civilized society. 

How far this assertion is agreeable to Bacon's own 
views ; or whether it be true, as has been affirmed, that 
*Uhe chief advantage which he expected from his inqui- 
ries, appears to have been centered in the enlargement of 
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man's dominion over the material universe," — can be 
dicided only by an appeal to his writings. Whatever 
opinion we may adopt on this point, it must be granted on 
both sides, not only that, in the occasional passages^ 
where he touches on the science of mind, his observa- 
tions are just and profound, but that the whole of his phi* 
losophical works form one continued exemplification of 
the plan on which this study ought to be conducted* — 
Here we meet with no hypothesis concerning the essence 
of the mind, or the nature of its connexion with our bodily 
organization ; but with a few important conclusions con* 
cerning the human understanding, obtained by a cautious 
induction from those phenomena of ihoughty which every 
man may ascerfain by reflecting on the subjects of his 
own consciousness. Although it should be contended^ 
therefore, that the advancement of the philosophy of 
mind was but a subordinate object in Bacon's general 
plan, it cannot possibly be disputed, that it is to his sin- 
• gularly just views on the subject, that we are indebted 
for all the scientific aids we have derived from his gen- 
ius. 

Whether Bacon himself considered the utility of his 
Organum as exclusively confined to inquiries relating to 
the material universe, and had no view to its applica- 
tion in guiding our analytical researches concerning the 
intellectual faculties or active principles of the laiad^ 
may be judged of from his own words. 

^^ Etiam dubitabit quispiam potius quam objiciet ; 
utrum nos de naturali tantum philosophic, an etiam de 
scientiis reliquis, logicis, ethicis, politicis, secundum vi- 
am nostram perficiendis loquamur. At nos certe de 
universis haec, quae dicta sun^ intelUgimus : Atque quem- 
admodum vulgaris logica, quae regit res per syUogis- 
mum, non tantum ad Naturales, sed ad omnes iScientias 
pertinet ; ita et nostra, quae procedit per inductionem, 
omnia complectitur. Tarn enim historiam et tabulas 
inveniendi conficimus , de ird, metUj et verecundidy et si- 
milibus ; ac etiam de exemplis rerum civilium ; nee mi- 
nus de motibus mentalibus memoruBy compositionis et dm-' 
sionisyjudiciiy et reliquorum ; quam de ealido^ et^fiigidOf 
aut luce^ aut vegetaiumef aut similibus." 
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The effects which Bacon's writings have hitherto 
produced, have indeed been far more conspicuous in 
physics than in the science of mind. Even here, how- 
ever, they have been great and most important, as well 
as in some collateral branches of knowledge (such as 
natural jurisprudence, political economy, criticism, and 
morals) which sprinsg up from the same root^ or rather 
which are branches of that tree of Which the science of 
mind is the trunk. Of the truth of this assertion I shall 
afterwards have occask>n to produce abundant evidence. 

That our donclusions concerning the principles and 
laws of the human constitution differ, in many respects, 
fixMn discoveries in physics, I do not deny ; nor will I 
enter into a verbal dispute with those who maintain that 
the word diacovery is in no sense applicable to these 
conclusions. It is sufficient for my purpose to remark, 
that this criticism, admitting it to be just, ought not, in 
any respect, to lower our estimate of their practical val- 
ue, or of the merits of the writers to whom we owe 
them. Among Bacon's Aphorisms there is not one sin- 
gle sentence which contains a diacotoertfi as that word 
has been lately defined ; but what discoveries can vie 
with them in the accessions which they have brought to 
the happiness and to the power of the human race ? ^ 

In further prosecution of th« argument against the im- 
portance of the science of mind, it has been observ- 
ed, that " from the very nature of the subject, it seems 
necessarily to follow, that all men must be practically 
familiar with all the functions and qualities of their 
minds, and with almost all the laws by which they ap- 
pear to be governed. Every one knows exactly what 

* jyjttembert w«8 one of the fiist who insisted on this nicety in the use of the 
word discovery. In one passage he seems to exclude the possibility of diaeoveriew 
from mathematics as well as metaphysics ; and what is stiU mora curious, to do so, 
on account of ihd perfect evidence which it is possible for us to attain in both these 
sciences. 

^ La r^exion, en partant des id6iea dlrectes, peut suivre deux routes diff^rentes : 
ott eUe compare les qualit^s des corps, et alors, d'abstractions en abstractions, eU«. 
arrive aux notions les plus simples, celles de qiMintitis ; ou bien elle se rapporte sur 
ces op^^ratinng mtoe qui ont servi k la formation dee idles, et remonte ainai aux 
iUmena de hi metaphynque. Ces deux sciences, la geometrie et la metaphysique, 
quoiqu*analogaes entr'elles, sont done les deux termes extremes et opposes de nos 
cooBoiasaacesr fiiktr'ettes est ua monde insDense, Vabime dea inc€rHiude» et le 
tMatre des deeouvertes.^'-^JHsc, PriUm, A VEneychp. 
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it is to perceive and to feel, to remember, imagine, and 
believe ; and though he may not always apply the words 
that denote these operations with perfect propriety, it is 
not possible to suppose that any one is ignorant of the 
things. Even those laws of thought or connexions of 
mental operations that are not so commonly stated in 
words, appear to be univeirsally known, and are found 
to regulate the practice of those who never thought of 
announcing them in an abstract proposition. A man 
who never heard it asserted, that memory depends upon 
attention, yet attends with uncommon care4o any thing 
that he wishes to remember ; and accounts for his for- 
getfulness by acknowledging that he had paid no atten- 
tion. A groom who never heard of the association of 
ideas, feeds the young war-horse to the sound of the 
drum ; and the unplulosophical artists that tame el- 
ephants and dancing-dogs, proceed upon the same ob- 
vious, and admitted principle." 

This argument, I suspect, leads a little too far for the 
purpose of its author, inasmuch as it concludes still 
more forcibly (iri consequence of the greater familiarity 
of the subject,) against Physics, strictly so called, 
than against the Science of Mind. The Savage, who 
never heard of the accelerating force of gravity, yet 
knows how to add to the monaentum of his missile wea- 
pons, by gaining an eminence ;' though a stranger to 
Newton's third law of motion, he applies it to its practi- 
cal use, when he sets his canoe afloat, by pushing with 
a pole against the; shore : — in the use of his sling, he 
illustrates, with equal success, the doctrine of centrifugal 
forces, as he exemplifies (without any knowledge of die 
experiments of Robins) the principle of the rifle-barrel 
in feathering his arrow. The same groom who, " in 
feeding his young war-horse to the sound of the drum," 
has nothing to learn from Locke or from Hume con- 
cerning the laws of association^ nught boast, with far 
greater reason, that, without having looked into Borelli, 
he can train that animal to his various paces ; and that 
when he exercises him with the longe^ he exhibits an 
experimental illustration of the centrifugal force, and of 
the centre of gravity, which was known in the riding- 
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school long before their theories were unfolded in the 
Principia of Newton. Even the operations of the\ 
animal which is the subject of his discipline, seem 
to involve an acquaintance with the same physical 
laws, when we attend to the mathematical accuracy 
with which he adapts the obliquity of his body to the 
rate of his circular speed. In both cases (in that of 
the man as well as of the brute) this practical know- 
ledge is obtruded on the organs of external sense by the 
hand of nature herself: but it is not on that account the 
less useful to evolve the general theorems which are 
thus embodied with their particular applications ; and to 
combine them in a systematical and scientific form, for 
our own instruction and that of others. Does it detract 
from the value of the theory of pneumatics to re- 
mark, that the same effects of a vizammj and of the 
elasticity and pressure of the air, which afford an expla- 
nation of its most curious phenomena, are recognised 
in an instinctive process coeval with the first breath 
which we draw ; and exemplified in the mouth of every 
babe and suckling? 

When one of the unphilosophical artists of the Circus 
gallops his round, standing or dancing upon his horse's 
bn'ck, and tosses up an orange, which he is afterwards 
to receive on the point of a sword, he presents to us 
an exemplificatiou of some physical truths, connected 
with the most refined conclusions of science. To say 
nothing of the centriftigal power, or* of the centre of 
gravity, the single experiment of the orange, affords an 
illustration of the composition of forces, so apposite and 
so palpable, that it would have furnished Copernicus 
with a triumphant reply to the cavils of his adversaries 
against the motion of the earth. 

What an immense stock of scientific principles lie 
buried amid the details of manufactures and of arts ! 
We may judge of this from an acknowledgment of Mr. 
Boyle, that he had learned more by frequenting the 
shops of tradesmen than from all the volumes he had 
read. 

How many beautiful exemplifications of the most 
sublime mechanical truths are every day exhibited by 
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th^ most iOiterate of the people I Nay, how great b the 
superiority, in point of promptitude and address, which 
aome of these unpbilosophical artists display, in circum- 
stances where the most profound mechanician would 
be totally at a loss how to avail himself of his knowl* 
edge ! The philosopher himself, the first time he is at 
sea, cannot cease to wonder, when he observes the the- 
(^rems hitherto associated in his mind with mathematical 
diagrams, exemplified by every ship-boy on board ; nor 
need he be ashamed to acknowledge his own incom- 
petency to apply these theorems to their practical use, 
while he attempts to handle the ropes, or to steer the 
vessel Still less, however, would he have reason, on 
this mcomt^ to conclude, that, in studying the compo- 
sition and resolution of forces, he had made an acquisi- 
tion of BO intrinsic value. 

The proper inference to be drawn from these and 
similar considerations, is so admirably expressed in the 
following passage, that I shall transcribe it without any 
comment. It is quoted frwn an obscure author by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and placed by him in the front of his 
academical discourses, as an apology for his own dis- 
quisitions concerning some of the principles of painting* 

<* Omnia fere quae praeceptis continentur ab ingeniosis 
hominibus fiunt ; sed casu quodam magis quam scientia. 
Ideoque doctrina et animadversio adhibenda est, ut -ea 
quffi interdum sine ratione nobis occmrunt^ semper in 
nostra petestate sint ; et quoties res postulaverit, a nobis 
ex preeparato adhibeaatur." 

It is hardly necessary for roe to remark bow apptica- 
ble this observation is to those very doctrines of the 
science of Mind, which have given rise io this discus- 
sion. They who consider how muoh of the business 
of education resolves into a skilful mani^ment of aU 
trntion and of assodatiosf^ will not be disposed to deny, 
that something might still be done, by awakenmg the vigi- 
lance of parents and preceptors to these important prin- 
ciples of our frame, to render this task more systemati- 
cal in its aim, and less doubtful in its success. Have no 
conclusions with respect to them beejn yet ascertained, 
qI which a better practical use might be made to de- 
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relope, or to kcrease the mental energies of man ; to 
promote his moral iraproyemeat ; and to shed on his 
und^standing that pure and steady light, without which 
r^mon itself can do but little, either to exalt his views, 
otr to secure his happiness 1 Even the very curious 
faicts here appealed to, with respect to the education of 
the war-horse and of the elephant, only afford addition- 
al proofs of the univei^ality of the proposition, ^^ that 
knowledge is power." They demonstrate, that the em- 
pire of man over Che brute force of the lower animals is 
proportioned^ not to his physical strength, but to the 
knowledge he possesses of their respective constitutions. 
They form indeed a most beautiful and instructive com- 
ment on Bacon^s ma&im, that '^ natvre is to be subdued 
osdy by obeying herUms^ " and might almost be quoted 
as apologues for the moral lesson they may convey to 
the guardians of youth, and to the rulers of nations. 

Jt must indeed be granted, that, in the best works 
which have yet appeared on the science of mind, the 
mere refutation of scholastic errors occupies a large 
and melancholy space. Accordingly, it has been men- 
tioned, with an air of triumph, as a fact which, since 
tie time of Beid, "seems now to be admitted with re- 
gard to perception^ and some of the other primary func- 
tions of mind; ithat philosophy can be of np use to us, 
!m^ that the proloundest reasonings lead us back to the 
.creed, and to the ignorance of the vul^r." The reflex- 
ion is undoubtedly just, if hy phUoscphy be here meant 
the theory of pwception, which prevailed universally 
before the time .of Reid. But I must be allpwed to re- 
vise my assent to the statement, if it is to be under- 
stood as <:alUng in question the utility of Uiat philosophy 
hy which this theory was exploded, after having reigned 
in the schools for on^e than two thousand years, and 
bewildered, not mone . than a century ago, the s^pecula- 
tions of Locke, of Clarke, and of Newton. In order to 
prepare tlie way for the ^mechanical inquiries of the 
moderns, it was necessary to begin with exposing the 
futility .of the scholastic explanations of phenomena, by 
occult qualities J and JV<rfwc'« horror 4^ a void. After the 
darkness in which every theory relating to the study of 

VOL. IV. 6 
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mind has been so long involved, by means of hypotheses 
consecrated by time, and interwoven with the inmost 
texture of language, some preliminary labor, in like 
manner, may be expected to be necessarily employed 
in clearing away the metaphysical rubbish of the an- 
cients, and of the middle ages ; and it is a circumstance 
highly honorable to the sagacity and zeal, both of Locke 
and of Reid, that they have devoted to this ungrateful, 
but indispensable task, so large a portion of their writ- 
ings. What the latter of these philosophers has said 
concerning the doctrine of his. illustrious predecessor on 
the subject of definitions^ may be applied to various 
other parts of the Essay on Human Understanding, as 
well as to many discussions which occur in his own 
publications ; that " it is valuable, not so much because 
it enlarges our knowledge, as because it makes us sen- 
sible of our ignorance ; and shows that a great part of 
what speculative men have admired as profound phi- 
losophy, is only a darkening of knowledge by words 
without understanding." 

Nor must it be forgotten, that it is on this very hy- 
pothesis concerning perception, which has been suc- 
cessfully exploded by R^d, that the scepticism of Hume, 
concerning the existence both of matter and of mind, 
rests fundamentally. Has this scepticism had no effect 
in unsettling the opinions of mankind 1 or granting (as 
I believe will not be disputed) that the effect has been 
great and extensive, shall we deny^the practical utility 
of disentangling human reason from such a labyrinth 1 

After all, it is not on this or similar articles of the 
science of Mind, that I myself am inclined to lay any 
great stress in this part of my argument. The points to 
which I wish chiefly to draw my readers' attention, are 
the intimate connexion between this science and the 
general conduct of the understanding ; and its obvious 
tendency, by facihtating the analysis of whatever casual 
combinations the fancy may have formed, to disssolve 
the charm of those associations, against which the most 
conclusive arguments spend their force in vain. 

I have always been convinced, that it was a funda- 
mental error of Aristotle (in which he has been fol- 
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lowed by almost every lo^cal writer since his time) to 
confine his views entirely to reasoning or the discur- 
sive faculty, instead of aiming at the improvement of our 
nature in all its various parts. — Granting, however, for 
a moment, that this very limited idea of the object of 
their study was to be adopted, a more comprehensive 
survey of our faculties and powers was necessary than 
they appear to have suspected ; for it is in comers of 
our frame which seem, on a superficial view, to have 
the least connexion with our speculative opinions, that 
the sources of our most dangerous errors will be found 
to lurk. It is suflicient for me to mention here, the As- 
sodation of Ideas ; Itnagination ; Imitation ; the use of 
Language as the great Instrument of Thought ; and the 
Artificial Habits of Judging^ imposed by the principles • 
and manners in which we have been educated. 

If this remark be well founded, it obviously follows, 
that, in order to prepare the way for a just and compre- 
hensive system of logic, a previous survey of our nature, 
considered as one great whole, is indispensably requi- 
site. To establish this fundamental principle, and to 
exemplify it in some of its practical applications, was one 
of the main objects I had in view, when I first entered 
upon my inquires into the Human Mind ; and I am not 
without hopes, that if my original design shall ever be 
completed, the imperfect sketch I have presumed to 
attempt, will be regarded by competent judges, as no 
inconsiderable step towards the accomplishment of this 
great undertaking by some abler hand. 

If my health and leisure allow me to put in writing 
some speculations which have long been familiar to my 
own thoughts, I shall endeavour to place the defects of 
our common logical systems in a still stronger light, by 
considering them in their application to the fundamental , 
doctrines of Ethics ; and more particularly, by examin- 
ing how far, in researches of this sort, our moral feeUngs 
or emotions are entided to consideration ; checking, on 
the one hand, our speculative reasonings, when they 
lead to conclusions at which our nature revolts ; and, 
on the other, sanctioning those decisions of the under- 
standing, in favor of which the head and the heart unite 
their suffrages. 
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According to the prevailing maxims of modem phi^ 
losophy, so little regard is paid to feeling and sentiiaeat 
in matters of reasoningi that instead of being understood 
tQ sanction or confirm the intellectual judgments with 
which they accord, they are very generally supposed ta 
cast a shade of suspicion on every conclusion with 
which they blend the slighcst tincture of sensibility or 
enthusiasm. 

The prosecution of this idea will, if I do not much de- 
ceive myself, open some new views with respect to the 
Logic of Morals ; and I am induced to suggest it here, 
in the hopes of directing the curiosity of some of my 
readers to an inquiry, which, I am persuaded^ will lead 
them to conclusions deeply interesting to their own 
happiness. 

As to Logic in general, according to my idea of it, 
it is an art yet in its infancy, and to the future advance- 
ment of which it is no more possible to fix a limit, 
than to the future progress of human knowledge. The 
aphorism of Lord Bacon applies, in this instance^ with 
peculiar force. " Certo sciant homines, artes inveniendi 
soUdas et veras adolescere et incrementa sume^e cum 
ipsis inventis." In the mean time, it is the duty of all 
who devote themselves to scientific pursuits, to treasure 
up carefully, as materials to be collected and arranged 
afterwards by others, whatever general rules or meth- 
ods may have occurred to them in the course of their 
studies. Even at present, numberless scattered lights ' 
might be gathered from the labors of our predecessors, 
both ancient and modern ; nor would it perhaps be pos- 
sible to supply a desideratum of greater value to philoso- 
phy, than to concentrate these dispersed rays, and to 
throw them on the regions which are yet to be ex- 
plored.* From such a concentration much aid might 
be expected, both in directing the studies of others, 
and in the conduct of our own understanding ; and it is 
chiefly on this slow, but continued accession to our 

* To those who may tum their attention to the Logic of Mathematical Science, 
many invaluable hints may be collected from the works of D'Alembert, and from 
the preliminary discoorses prefixed by some of his countrymen to their Mathemati- 
cal Works* 
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Stock of logical principles^ arising from a systematical 
accumulation) at proper intervals of time, of individa- 
al contributions, that I rest my hopes of the farther ad- 
vancement of that science in after ages. To speak, in 
the actual state of the world, of a complete system of 
logic (if by that word is meant any thing different from 
the logic of the schools), betrays an inattention to the 
object at which it aims, and to the progiessive career of 
the human mind ; but above all, it betrays an overween- 
ing estimate of the little which logicians have hitherto 
done, when compared with the magnitude of the task 
which they have left to their successors. 

It was not, however, with a view to the advancement 
of logic alone, that I was led to engage in these inqui- 
ries. My first and leading aim was to take as compre- 
hensive a survey as. possible of the human constitution, 
in order to show how limited our common plans of edu- 
cation are, when compared with the manifold powers both 
of intellect and of enjoyment by which Nature has 
distinguished our species. The cultivation of reason^ 
with a view to the investigation of truth, is only one of 
the means, although one of the most essential means to- 
wards the improvement and happiness of the individual ; 
and it is merely on account of its high comparative impor- 
tance in Uiis respect, that I so often recur to it in the 
prosecution of my undertaking. The two last Essays, 
which I have printed at the end of this volume, will, I 
hope, be useful in illustrating my general idea. I have 
been insensibly led into a much longer detail than I in- 
tended, about my future plans. I should be sorry if any 
of my readers should ascribe this, prolixity to an idle 
egotism. Had I enjoyed a more unbroken leisure, my 
design would have been many years ago completed, as 
far as the measure of my abilties enabled me. I still 
look forward, though with hopes much less sanguine than 
I once indulged, to the prosecution of my task ; and if 
(as is, more than probable) these hopes shall be disap- 
pointed, it will afford me some satisfaction, to have left 
behind me this memorial, slight asitis, ofwhat I have 
meditated. 

I have only to repeat once moore, before the close of 
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this Dissertation, that the correction of one single prej- 
udice has often been attended with consequences more 
important and extensive than could be produced by any 
positive accession to the stock of our scientific informa- 
tion. Such is the condition of man, that a great part of 
a philosopher's life must necessarily be spent, not in en- 
larging the circle of his knowledge, but in unlearning 
the errors of the crowd, and the pretended wisdom of 
the schools ; and that the most substantial benefit he can 
bestow on his fellow-creatures, as well as the noblest 
species of Power to which he can aspire, is to impart to 
others the lights he has struck out by his meditations, 
and to encourage human reason, by his example, to as- 
sert its liberty. To what did the discoveries made by 
Luther amount, but to a detection of the impostures of 
the Romish Church, and of absurdities sanctioned by . 
the authority of Aristotle? Yet, how vast the space 
which is filled by his name, in the subsequent history of 
Europe ! and how proud his rank among the benefac- 
tors of mankind ! I am doubtful if Bacon himself did so 
much by the logical rules he gave for guiding the. inqui- 
ries of his followers, as by the resolution with which he 
inspired them to abandon the beaten path of their pre- 
decessors, and to make excursions into regions untrod- 
den before ; or if any of his suggestions concerning the 
plan of experimenting, can be compared in value to 
his classification and illustration of the various prejudices 
or idols which mislead us from the pure worship of 
Truth. If the ambition of Aristotle has been compared, 
in the vastness of its aim, and the plenitude of its suc- 
cess, (and who can say that it has been compared un- 
justly ?) to that of his Royal Pupil who conquered the 
world ; why undervalue the efforts of those who first 
raised the standard of revolt against his universal and 
undisputed despotism? Speedily after the death of Al- 
exander, the Macedonian empire was dismembered 
among his principal officers. The empire founded by 
the philosopher continued one and undivided for the pe- 
ripd of two thousand years ; and, even at this day, fall- 
en as it is from its former grandeur, a few faithful and 
devoted veterans, shut up in its remaining fortresses, 
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Still bid proud defiance, in their master's name, to all 
the arrayed strength of Human Reason. In conse- 
quence of this slow and gradual emancipation of the 
Mind, the means by which the final result has been ac- 
complished, attract the notice only of the reflecting in- 
quirer ; resembling in their silent, but irresistible ope- 
ration, the latent and imperceptible influence of the 
roots, which, by insinuating themselves into the crevi- 
ces of an ancient edifice, prepare its iufallible ruin, ages 
before its fall ; or that of the apparently inert moisture, 
which is concealed in the fissures of a rock, when ena- 
bled, by the expansive force of congelation, to rend 
asunder its mass, or to heave it from its basis. 

As it is seldom, iA such instances, easy to trace to 
particular individuals what has resulted from their ex- 
ertions, with the same precision with which, in physics 
or mechanics, we refer to their respective inventors the 
steam-engine or the thunder-rody it is not surprising, that 
the attention of the multitude should be so little attract- 
ed to the intellectual dominion of superior minds over 
the moral world ; but the observer must be bUnd indeed, 
who does not perceive the vastness of the scale on 
which speculative principles, both right and wrong, 
have operated on the present c(mdition of mankind ; or 
who does not now feel and acknowledge, how deeply 
the morals and the happiness of private life, as well as 
the order of political society, are involved in the final 
issue of the contest between true and false philosophy* 



In selecting the subjects of the Essays contained in 
the First Part of this volume, I have had a view chiefly 
to the correction of some mistaken opinions concerning 
the origin of our Knowledge (or, to use the more com- 
mon phraseology, concerning the origin of our Ideas), 
which, as they are naturally suggested by certain figu- 
rative modes of speaking, sanctioned by the highest au- 
thorities, are apt to warp the judgment in studying the 
most elementary principles of abstract science. I have 
touched slightly on the same question in -one of the sec- 
tions of my former work ; where the doctrine maintain- 
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<6d witk respect to it coincides "exactly with that which 
k is now my object to establish by a more ample dis- 
tmssion. At that time, I did not imagine that it dilFered 
so widely from the current maxims o( the learned, as I 
Ikave saftoe found from various laier publications ; and 
^bcconimgly, (as the point in dispute is intimately con- 
nected with almost every other question relating to the 
human mind) I have availed myself of the present op- 
portumty to throw upon it mme additional light, before 
xesuDsufig my analysis of the Intellectual Powers. With 
Ais view, I have been led to canvass, pretty freely, the 
rdoctrines not only of my predecessors, but of several of 
my contemporaries ; and to ^igage in various arguments, 
whioh, iiowev«ir unconnected they may .appear in a ta- 
•ble of contents, will be aU found, upon examination, to 
bear upon the same conclusion. I flatter myself, there- 
fore, that those who mav take the trouble to follow the 
ttiain of thought which nas led me from one Essay to 
•another, will discover in this part of my book a greater 
degree of unity, than its tide-page seems at first to 
jproanifie. 

The Essays which fill up the rest of the ?<rolume have 
JQO i^ecessary dependence on the disquisiiions to which 
tiiey are subjoined ; and may perhaf>s be read with 
fi^mie interest by readers who have little relish for scho- 
4asitic controversy. The choice, however, even of these, 
was not altogether arbitrary J as, I trust, will appear ^ev- 
ident to such las may honor the whole series with aa at- 
tentive perusal. 

Of the speculations with respect to the origin of our 
ideas, the greater part were committed to writing, for 
the first time, during the course of the last summer and 
winter ; the materialls of some of them being supplied 
"by very imperfect hints, noted down at different periods 
'ofmy life. The business of composition was begun art; 
a time when I had recourse to it occasionally as a reff- 
uge from other thoughts ; and has been carried on un- 
^er circumstances, which, I doubt not, will incline those 
to whom Aey are known, to. judge of the execution 
with some degree of indulgence. 
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ON LOCKS^S ACG01TNT OF Tire SOIHtCSS OF HUMAN KNOWLBDGB, AND 

miMLVKiKmotvmm doctaucui or soita of his 8(K:CKaB0ii8^ 



CHAPTER FffiST. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSEHYATIONS. 

Ik speculating concerning any of the intellectual i^e- 
nomena, it is of essential iniportance for us constantly tq 
recollect, that, as our knowledge of the' material world 
is derived entirely from our external senses, so all our 
knowledge of the human mind is derived from conscious- 
ness. As to the blind or the deaf, no words can con- 
vey the notions of particular colors, or of particular 
sounds ; so to a being who had never been conscious of 
sensation, memory, imagination, pleasure, pain, hope, 
fear, love, hatred, no intelUgible description could be 
given of the import of these terms. They all express 
simple ideas or notions, which are perfectly familiar to 
every person who is able to turn his thoughts inwards, 
and which we never fail to involve in obscurity when we 
attempt to define them.* 

The habits of inattention which all men contract, in 
their early years, to the operations of their own minds, 
have been pointed out, by various writers, as the most 
powerful of all obstacles to the progress of our inqui- 
ries concerning the theory of human nature. These 

• See Note (A.) 
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habits, it has also been remarked, are to be conquered 
only by the most persevering industry in accustoming 
the thoughts to turn themselves at pleasure to the phe- 
nomena of t6ife liiletnal Wdrlil'; » an 4ffot-t fcy iio means 
easy to any individual, and, to a large proportion of man- 
kind, almost impractiesible.f A^Ma^i est ingenii," says 
Cicero, " revocare mentem a sensibus, et cogitationem a. 
consuetudine abducere." The observation, as thus ex- 
pressed, is perhaps somewhat exceptionable ; inasmuch 
as the power which' iCjcero d^Bcribds has but little con* 
nexion with Genim in the ordinary acceptation of that 
jivord ;— but it cannot be denied, that it implies ;a capa- 
city q( patient and abstracted meditationy which doea not 
fall to the lot of many. 

To this power of directing the attention steadily and 
accurately to the phenomeua of thopght, Mr. Locke and 
his followers have Very j^rOperi/ given the name of i?e- 
flection. It bears precisely the same relation to (Jofi" 
sciousness whidh Obiertation do6s to ' Perception ; the 
former supplving us with the facts which form the only 
solid basis or the science of minjj, as We are inde'feWd 
to th6' .latter Toi* th6 ground-Wort of the whole fabric of 

Wjitural'phiiosophy^^^ , ;;';;■ ; . ' / ' ' /; ;. 

' 'With respect to 'the exercise of reflectiop, the folio Wt 
in^ precebl oF an bid-fashioned writer is 'so judiciousj 
and the caution it suggests of so great moment to us in 
the inquiries oh' which we are about to enter that I shall 
iriake no apology for introducing it here, although not 
more ihimediateiy connected with the subject oi the 
pVeseint essav,* th^n with those of all the others contain- 
ed in this volume. / ' 
. " When t speak,^' says' Crousaz, in his Art of Think- 

* * The French language affords no single word to express consciousness, but eor^ 
teienee; a woird which is also frequently employed as synonymous with the fuorti 
Mnse. . Thelitis 9qnally agreeable to the, usage of the most correct writers to say, 
TMmme a la eomdenee dig sd liberti; ahd to speak of un Homme de conscience, 
m. the SvgttslVt^cvMon of Ihat phrase. Benca an occasional indistinctness in the 
reasonings of some of tfie best French metapbysicians. It has probably been with a 
View to its eorre€*tion, that so-mo<^ tkfie has been made lately or the drcumlocutions, 
U^ntiinMaM^ le ienftment v^rieur ; phrases which appear to. ms to be still maw 
exceptlonaole than the word for which they have been substituted. 
- In teberal, the Engfish language has ti decided superiority orer the French in the 
precision of its metaphyBical phraseology .^A few exceptions to tibis remark might 
perhaps be mentioned, but t do not recollect any of much importance. 
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ihg, ^^of desire^ ^niinteiitmenty trouble^ apprehensioQj, 
doubV certainty;, of affirming, denying, approvingi 
blaming ;— I pronounce words, the meaning of which i 
distinctly undeitstand ; and yet I do not represent the 
things spoken of under any image or corporeal form* 
WhUe the intellect, however, is: thus busy about its own 
pbehomena, the imagination is also at work in present- 
ing its analogical theories ; . but so far from aiding us, it 
only misleads oxa steps, aavd retards our progress* 
Would you know what thought isl-^It is^precisely that 
which passes within you vhen you. think: Stop but 
here, and you are suflSciently informed. But the ima-^ 
ginatic^, eager to proceed farther, would. gratify our 
curiosity by comparing it to fire, to vapor, or to other 
active and subtile principles in the material world. And 
to what can all this tend, but to divert our attention from 
what thought is, and to fix it upon what it is not 1 '* 

The belief which accompanies consciousness, as to 
the present existence of its s^propriate phenomena, has 
been commonly considered as muc^ less obnoxious to 
eavil, than any of the other principles which philoso- 
phers are accustomed to assume as self-evident, in the 
formation of their metaphysical systems. No doubts on 
this head have yet been, suggested by any philosopher, 
how sceptical soever.; even by those \^o have called 
in question the existence both of mind and of matter: — 
And yet the fact is, that it rests on no foundation more 
solid than our belief of the existence of external ob- 
jects ; or our belief that other men possess intellectual 
powers and faculties similar to those of. which we are 
conscious in ourselves. In all these cases, the only ac- 
count that can be given of our belief is, that it forms a 
necessary part of our constitution ; against ^hich meta- 
physicians may easily argue so as to perplex the judgmept, 
but of which it is impossible for us to divest ourselves for 
a moment when we are called on to employ our reason^ 
either in the business of life, or in the pursuits of sci- 
ence. While we are under the influence of our ' appe- 
tites, passions, or affections, or even of a strong^ ^cop- 
ulative curiosity, all those difficnfees which, bewildered 
us in the solitude of the closet vanish before the^ essen* 
tial principles of the human frame. 
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According to the compaon doctrittc of our bestphi*^ 
losophers, it is by the evidence of consdoumess we are 
assured that we ourselves exist. The proposition, Jbowr 
ever, when thus stated, is not accurately true ; for our 
own existence is not a direct or immediate object of oon-^ 
sciousness, in the strict and logical meaning of that term. 
We are conscious of sensation, thought, desire, volition; 
but we are not conscious of the existence of mind itself; 
nor would it be possible for us to arrive at the knowl* 
edge of it (supposing us to be created in the full po^ 
scission of all the intellectual capacities that belong tn 
hvman nature) if ho impression were ever to b6 madeton 
pur external senses. The moment that, in consequence pf 
such an impression, a sensation is excited, we learn two 
facts at once ; — ^the existence of the senssttion, and bur 
own existence as sentient beings : — in other words, the 
very firgt exercise of my consciousness necessarily implies 
abelief, not only of the present existence of what is felt, 
but of the present existence of that which feels and 
thinks ; or (to emptoy plainer language) the present ex- 
istence of that being which I denote by the words / and 
1^ myself. Of these facts, however, it is the former alone of 
which we can properly be said to be conscious, agreeably 
tp the rigorous interpretation of the expression. The 
latter is made known to us by a suggestion of the under- 
standing consequent on the sensation, but so intimately 
connected with it, that it is not suprisi^g that our belief 
of both should be generally referred to the same origin. 
If this distinction be just, the celebrated enthymeme 
of DescarteSy Cogito ergo suniy does not d'eservjB all the 
ridicule bestowed on it by those writers who have re- 
presented the author as attempting to demonstrate his 
own existence by a process of reasoning. To me it 
seems more probable, that he meant chiefly to direct 
the attention of his readers to a circumstance which 
must be allowed to be not unworthy of notice in the 
history of the human mind ; — the impossibility of our 
ever having learned the fact of our own existence, 
without some sensation being excited in the mind, to 
awaken the faculty of thinking.* 

* After lookiDg again into the MedUixHons of Descartes, I am doubtful if I liate 
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As the belief of our present existence necessarilj ac* 
companies every act of consciousness, so, from a com- 
psuisoh 6( the sensations and thou^ts of which we are 
now copscious, with those of which we recollect to have 
been conscious formerly,, we are impressed with an irre- 
sistible conviction of onr personal identity. Notwith- 
standing the strange difficulties that have bfeen raised 
upon the subject, I cannot conceive any conviction more 
complete than this, nor any truth more intelligible to all, 
whose under^andings have not been perplexed by 
metaphysical speculations. The objections founded on 
the change of substance m certain material objects to 
which we continue to apply the same name, are plainly 
not applicable to the question concerning the identity 
of the same person, or of the same thinking being ; 
inasmuch as the words sameness and identity are here 
used in Afferent senses Of the meaning of these 
words when applied to persons, I confess I am not able 
to give a logical definition ; but neither can I define 
sensation, memory, volition, nor even existence ; and if 
aiiy one should faring himself by this and other scholas- 
tic subtilties to conclude^ that he has no interest in 
making provision for to-morrow^ because persanahty is 
fiht n permanent tmt a transient tbingy I can think of no 
argument to convince him of his error. 

%ut although it )s by consciousness and memory that 
die sameness of our being is ascertained to ourselves, it 
is by no means correct to say with Locke, that ^coh^ 
sciousness constitiUes personal identity;- — a doctrine 
which, as Butler justly remarks, " involves as an obvious 
consequence, that a person bas not existed a single 
moment, nor done one action, but what he can remem- 
ber ; indeed none but what he reflects upon.*' * — " One 
should really think it self-evident,*' as the same author 
further remarks, " that consciousness of personal iden- 
tity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute person- 
al identity, any more than knowledge in any other case 

not carried my apology for him a little farther than his own words will justify. I am 
stiU of opinion^ however, that it was the remaik which I have ascribed to him, that 
first led him into this train of thought 
^ See the Dissertation on Personal Identity, subjoined to Butler's Analogy. 
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constitutes those truths which are its own objects.'* — 
The previous existence of the truths is manifestly implied 
in the very supposition of their being objects of knowK 
edge. 

While, however, I assent completely to the substance 
of these acute and important strictures upon Locke's 
doctrine, I think it necessary for me to observe, that the 
language of Butler himself is far from being unexcep-^ 
tionable. He speaks of our consciousness of personal 
identity; whereas it must appear evident, upon a mo- 
ment's reflection, even to those who acquiesce in the 
common statement which ascribes immediately to con- 
sciousness, our behef of our present eaistence, — ^that our 
belief of our personal identity presupposes, over and 
above this knowledge, the exercise of memory, and the 
idea of time. 

The importance of attending carefully to the distinc- 
tion between the phenomena which are the immediate 
objects of consciousness, and the concomitant notions 
and truths which are suggested to our thoughts by these 
phenomena, will appear from the considerations to be 
stated in the next chapter ; in following which, however, 
I must request my readers to remember, that the dis- 
tinction becomes important merely from the palpable 
refutation it affords of the prevailing theory concerning 
the origin of our knowledge ; and not from any differ- 
ence between the two classes of truths, in point of evi- 
dence. , 
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. \ CHAPTER SECOND. 

inconsistency op our conclusions in the foregoing chapter with 
Locke's account op this origin op our knowledge. 

Vt wa^'already observed, that it is from consciousness, 
or rather from reflection, that we derive all our notions 
of the fstcuWes and operations of the mind ; and that, 
ifl analysing these^ we must lay our account with ar- 
riving, sooner or later, at certain simple notions or 
ideas, which we have no means of conveying to others, 
but by teaching those to whom our reasonings are ad- 
dressed, how to direct their attention with accuracy to 
what passes within them. These mental phenomena 
form the direct and appropriate subjects of conscious- 
ness ; and indeed the only direct and appropriate subjects 
of consciousness, in the strict acceptation of that word* 

It must mot, however, be conceded from this, that 
the proper subjects of consciousness (when* the phrase 
is thus understood) comprehend all the simple notions 
or ideas about which the science of mind is conversant ; 
far less (as some philosophers have imagined) that they 
comprehend all the elements into which human knowl- 
edge may, in the lafSt result, be analysed. Not to men- 
tion such notions as those of extension and figure, (both 
of which are inseparable concomitants of some of our 
external perceptions, and which certainly bear no re- 
semblance to any thing of which we are conscious within 
ourselves,) there is a great variety of others so con- 
nected with our different intellectual faculties, that the 
exercise of the faculty may be jusdy regarded as a 
condition indispensably necessary to account for the 
first origin of the notion. Thus, by a mind destitute of 
the faculty of memory^ neither the ideas of timey nor of 
motion, nor oipersoml identity, could possibly have been 
formed ; ideas which are confessedly among the most 
familiar of all those we possess, and which cannot be 
traced immediately to consciousness, by any effort of 
logical subtilty. In like manner, without the faculty of 
abstrdctionj we never could have formed the idea of 

VOL. IV. 8 
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number ; nor of lineSy surfaces^ and solids^ as they are 
considered by the mathematician ; nor would it have 
been possible for us to comprehend the meaning of such 
words as classes or assortments^ or indeed of any one of 
the grammatical parts of speeth^ but proper .names. 
Without the power of reason or understanding, it is no 
less evident, that no comment could have helped ud to 
unriddle the import of the words, truths certainty^ proba- 
biMty, theorem^ premises, amcluswn ; nor of any one of 
those which express the various sorts of relation which 
fall under our knowledge. In such cases, all that can 
be said is, that the exercise of a particular faculty fur- 
nishes the occasion on which certain simple notions 
are, by the laws of our constitution, presented to our 
thoughts ; nor does it seem possible for us to trace the 
origin of a particular notion any farther, than to ascer- 
tain what the nature of the occasion was, which, in the 
first instance, introduced it to our acquaintance. 

The conclusions we thus form concerning the origin 
of our knowledge, constitute what may be properly 
called the First Chapter of the natural history of the 
human mind. They constitute, at the same time, the 
only solid basis of a rational logic ; of that part of logic, 
more especially, which relates to the theory of evidence. 
In the order of investigation, however, they necessarily 
presuppose such an analysis of the faculties of the mind 
as I have attempted in another work ; — a consideration^ 
of which I do not know that any logical writer has been 
hitherto aware ; and which I must request my readers 
carefully to attend to, before they pass a judgment on 
the plan I have followed in the arrangement of my phi- 
losophical speculations. 

If the foregoing remarks be well-founded, they are 
fatal to a fundamental principle of Locke's philosophy, 
which has been assumed by most of his successors as 
a demonstrated truth ; and which, under a form some^ 
what disguised, has served to Hume as the basis of alt 
his sceptical theories. It appears to me, that the doc* 
trines of both these eminent authors, with respect ^ 
the origin of our ideas, resolve into the supposition, that 
consciousness is exclusively the tsource of all our knowl-^ 
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edge. Their language, indeed, particularly that of 
Locke, seems to imply the contrary; but that this was 
really their opinion, may, with certainty, be inferred, 
from their own comments. My reasons for saying so, I 
shall endeavou!^ to explain as clearly and concisely as I 
can. 

** Let us suppose,** says Locke, " the mind to be, as 
we say, white paper, void of all characters, without 
any ideas : How comes it to be furnished 1 Whence 
comes it by that vast store which the busy and bound- 
less fancy of man has painted on it, with an almost end* 
less variety ? Whence has it all the materials of reason 
and knowledge ? To this I answer in a word, from 
experience : In that ail our knovidedge is founded, and 
from thai it ultimately derives itself. Our observation^ 
employed, either about external sensible objects, or 
about the internal operations of our minds, perceived 
and reflected pn by ourselves, is that which supplies 
our understanding with all the materials for thinking. 
ThesQ two are the fountains of knowledge from whence 
all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring* 

^ First, our senses, conversant about particular sen-^ 
sible objects, do convey into the mind several distinct 
perceptions of things, according to those various ways 
wherein those objects do affect them : And thus we 
come by those ideas we have of yellowj white, heat^ coldy 
softf hard, bitter, sweet, and aU those which we call senr 
sible quaUties ; which, when I say the senses convey 
into the mind, I mean, they, from external objects con- 
vey into the mind what produces there those percept- 
tions. This great source of most of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them 
to the understanding, I call sensation. 

" Secondly, the other fountain from which experience 
furnisheth the understanding with ideas, is the percep- 
tion^ of the operations of our own minds within us, as it is 
employed about the ideas it has got ; which operations, 
when the soul comes to reflect on and consider, do 
furnish the understanding with another set of ideas, 

* For perception read coneeUnuneee. 
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which could not be had from things without ; and such 
are perceptwrij thinkingy doubtingy belieDingy reasaningf 
vnlling, and all the different actings of our own minds 5 
which we, being conscious of, and observing in our- 
selves^ do from these receive into our understandings 
as distinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting -onr 
senses. This source of- ideas every man^ has-wbdly^in 
himself: And though it be not sense.^ as ha\^ing. nothing 
to do with external objects, yet it h very, likei it, and 
might pi*operly: enough be called internal sense. But. as 
I call the other sensation, so I call this rbflbohion.; 
the ideas it aiffords being such only as the mind gets by 
reflecting on its own operations within itself. — 'These 
two, I say, viz. external material things, as the objects . 
of sensation, and the operations of our own minds with- 
in, as the objects of reflection, are to me the only origin 
hals from whence all our ideas take their beginning.'' * 
" When the understanding is once stpred with ihiese 
simple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and 
unite them, even to to almost infinite variety, and' so 
can make at pleasure new complex ideas.-^But it* is- not 
in the power of th© most exalted wit, on enlarged -un- 
derstanding, by any quickness or variety of thoughts, 
to invent or frame one new simple idea in the mind^ 
not taken in by the ways before-mentioned : Nor< can 
«r any force of the understanding destroy thosfe thait are 
there. The dominion of man, in this little ' world of his 
- own understanding, being much the same, as it is in*«the 
great world of visible ^things ; wherein his power, how- 
ever managed by aft and • skill, reaches no farther than 
to compound or divide the materials that are made to 
his hand, but can do nothing towards the making, ithe 
least particle of new matter, or destroying one atom of 
what is already in being." f 

Thus far there seems to be little reprehensible in 
Locke's statement, as it might be fairly interpreted (notr 
withstanding some unguarded expressions) as implying 
nothing more than this, that the first occasions on which 
the mind is led to exercise its various faculties, and to 

* Locke's Essay, Book ii. Chap. i. § 2» 3, &c. 
t Locke's Essay, Book ii. Chap. ii. § 2. 
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acquire the simple notions which form the elements of 
all its knowledge, are furnished either by impressions 
made on our external senses, or by the phenomena of 
sensation and thought of which we are conscious. In 
this sense of the words, I have, in a former work, not 
only expressed my assent to Mr, Locke's doctrine, but 
hare adlmitted as correct, the generalization of it adopt- 
ed by most of his present followers j-^that the first oc- 
cctsions >on which our various faculties are exercised, 
and the elements 6f all our knowledge acquired, may 
be traced ultimately to our intercourse with sensible ob- 
jects," This 'generalization, indeed, is an obvious and 
necessary consequence of the proposition as stated by 
Locke ; the mind being unquestionably, in the first in- 
stance, awakened to the exercise of consciousness and 
reflection by impressions from without.* . . 

The comments, however, which Locke has introduced 
on this cardinal principle of his system, in different 
parts of his Essay, prove beyond a doubt that he in- 
tended it to convey a great deal more than is implied in 
Ae interpretation of it which has Just been given ; and 
that, according to the meaning he annexed to his words, 
s.ensaition and reflection are not. merely affirmed to fur- 
nish the oecaHms fjohich suggest to the vnderstanding the 
various simple or elementary modifications of thought to 
Which he gives the nasne of simple Ideas ; but to fur- 
nish the mind directly and immediately with these ideas, 
in the obvious and literal sense of the expression ; — ^in- 
somuch, that there is not a simple idea in the mind 
which is not either the appropriate subject of conscious- 
ness, (such as the ideas which the mind forms of its 
own operations,)— or a copy of some quality perceived 
by our external seni^ps. It appears farther, that Locke 
conceived these copies^ or images^ to be the immediate 
objects of thought, all our information about the mate- 
rial world being obtained by their intervention : Aad it 
was for this reason, I before asserted, that his funda- 
mental principle resolves into the supposition that con- 

* See Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. i. Sect. 4. which I must beg leave 
to recommend to the careful perusal of such of my readers as are at all award of the 
importance of this discussion. 
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sciaumess is exclusively the source of all our hmnd^ 
edge.^ 

That I may not be suspected of doing Locke, any in*- 
justice on this occasion, I must quote a few passages 
in his own words. 

" The next thing to be considered is, how bodies pro- 
duce ideas in us, and that is manifestly by impvlsd the 
only way we can conceive bodies to operate in* 

" If, then, external objects be not united to our minds^ 
when they produce ideas in it; and yet we perceive 
these original qualities in such of them as singly fall 
under our senses, 'tis evident, that some motion must 
be thence continued by our nerves or animal spirits, or 
by some parts of our bodies to the brain, or the seat 
of sensation, there to produce in our minds the particu- 
lar ideas we have of them. And since the extensioni 
figure, number, and motion of bodies of an observable 
bigness, may be perceived at a distance by the sight, 
*tis evident, some singly imperceptible bodies must come 
from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the braia 
some motion which produces these ideas which we have 
of them in us." f 

A few sentences after, Mr. Locke, having previously 
stated the disdnction between the primary and the sec* 
ondary qualities of matter, proceeds thus : " From 
whence I think it easy to draw this observation, that 
the ideas of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances 
of them, and their patterns do really exist in the bodies 
themselves ; but the ideas produced in us by these 
secondary quahties have no resemblance of them at 
an."t 

what notion Mr. Locke annexed to the word resem- 
bUmcey when applied to our ideas. of primary qualities, 

* A tematk, the same in substance with this, is made by Dr. Reid in the condo- 
don of his Inquiiy. ** When it is asserted, that all our notions are either ideas of 
sensation, or ideas of reflectioD, the plara English of tins is, that manldnd neither do, 
nor can think of any thing, but of die operations of their own minds." — biquvry, ^c. 
p. 376, (Zd Edition.) 

In some places, Locke speaks of the ideas of material thin^ as being in fAr 
brain i but his general mode of expression supposes them to be tn the mind; and 
consequently the immediate objects of consciousness. 

t Locke's Essay, Book ii. Chap. viii. § 11 and 12. 

X § 16.— The instances mentioned by Locke of pcimaiy qualities ave» solidity, ex- 
tension, figure, motion or rest, and number. 
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ms^ be best learned by tbe account he ghres of the 
diaerence between them and our ideas of seconda* 
ry qualities, in the paragraph immediately following. 
" Flame is denominated hot and light ; * snow» white 
and cold; and manna, white and sweet; from the 
ideas they produce in us : which qualities are common^ 
ly thought to be the same in those bodies that those 
ideas are in us, the one the perfect resemblance of the 
other 9 as they are in a mirror; and it would by most 
men be judged very extravagant, if one should say 
otherwise.** 

" I pretend not," says the samfe author in a subsequent 
chapter, " to teach, but to inquire ; and, therefore, can- 
not but confess here again, that external and internal 
sensation are the only passages that I can find of knowl- 
edge to the understanding. These alone, as far as I 
can discover, are the windows by which light is let into 
this dark room. For methinks the understanding is not 
much unlike a closet, wholly shut from light, with only 
some little openings left, to let in external visible re- 
semblances, or ideas of things without ; would the pic- 
tures coming bto a dark room but stay there, and he 
so orderly as to be found upon occasion, it would very 
much resemble the understanding of a man, in refer- 
ence to all objects of si^, and the ideas of them.'^f 

I have been induced to multiply these quotations, as 
some writers have alleged, that an undue advantage has 
been taken of the unguarded use which Locke has made 
in them of the word resemblance; which, it has been as- 
serted, he could not possibly mean to be undehrtood in 
its literal sense.J On this point I must leave my read- 
ers to judge from his own language ; remarking only, 
that if this language be considered as at all metaphori- 
cal or figurative, the most important inferences, drawn 
both by himself and his successors, from his celebrated 
theory concerning the origin of our ldeas» amount to 
nothing better than a play upo© words. 

For my own part, I can see no good reason for sup- 

* For Ught read luminous, 

tiLockc, Boots. Chap. xi. § 17. 

i See Pdef ttey^i EyamiiMitiQn of Reid» &«. p. 28. ei 9eq. 
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posing that Locke did not believe that our ideals of pri- 
mary qualities are really resemblances or copies of these 
qualities, when we know for certain that, till bur. own 
times, this has been the universal doctrine of the schools, 
from Aristotle downwards. Even Leibnitz himself, 
while he rejected the supposition of these ideas coming 
into the mind from without, expresses no doubt of their 
resemblance to the archetypes which they enable us 
to think of. The soul he considered as a living' mirror 
of the whole universe ; possessing within itself confused 
or imperfect ideas of all the modifications of things ex- 
ternal, whether present, past, or to come : that is to 
say, he retained that part of the scholastic doctrine^ 
which is the most palpably absurd and unintelligible ; 
the supposition, that we can think of nothing, unless 
either the original or the copy be actually in the mind^ 
and the immediate subject of consciousness. The truth 
is, that all these philosophers have been misled by a 
vain anxiety to explain the incomprehensible causes of 
the phenomena of which we are conscious, in the sim- 
ple acts of thinking, perceiving, and knowing ; and they 
seem all to have imagined that they had advanced a 
certain length in solving these problems, when they con- 
jectured, that in every act of thought there exists some 
image or idea in the mind, distinct from the mind itself ; 
by the intermediation of which its intercourse is carried 
on with things remote or absent. The chief difference 
among their systems has turned on this, that whereas 
many have supposed the mind to have been originally 
provided with a certain portion of its destined furni- 
ture, independently of any intercourse with the material 
world ; the prevailing opinion, since Lockers time has 
been, that all our simple ideas, excepting those which 
the power of reflection collects from the phenomena 
of thought, are images or representations of certain ex- 
ternal archetypes with which our different organs of 
sense are conversant ; and that, out of these materials, 
thus treasured up in the repository of the understand- 
ing, all the possible objects of human knowledge are 
manufactured. " What inconsistency ! " might Voltaire 
well exclaim, — " We know not how the earth produces 
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a blade of grass ; or how the bones grow in the womb of 
her who is with child; and yet we would persuade our- 
selves that we understand the nature and generation of 
our ideas/' * 

It is however a matter of comparatively little conse- 
quence to ascertain, what were the notions which Locke 
himself annexed to his words, if it shall appear clearly, 
that the interpretation which I have put upon them coin- 
cides exactly with the meaning annexed to them by the 
most distinguished of his successors. How far this is 
the case, my readers will be enabled to judge by the 
remarks which I am to state in the next chapter, f 

' * " SeloD Leibnitz, Taiae est una concentration, un miroir vivant de tont runiven, 
qui a eu soi toutes les id^es confuses de toutes les modifications de ce monde pr£- 
sentes, passees, et futures/' &c. &c. 

" Chose Strange, nous ne savons pas comment la terr« produtt un biin d'berbe> 
comment une femme fait un enfant, et on croit savoir, comment nous fiaiisons des 
id^es." — (See the chapter in Voltaire^s account of Newton's Discoveries, entitled 
De rAme et de$ Jd4t$J 

t Note (B). • 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

n^n^miircB op lockers xixsovNT of the origin of our knowledge 

pU TBfl SnUmi^^TlOMS OV TARI01XS EMINENT WBITBKS SINCE HIS 
Tim^ MQItR 9A^T|CUI«4]M<Y ON THQSB OF BEWBI'BY ANP OF pVVp. 

^ Wb are percipient of nothing/* says Bishop Berke- 
ley, *♦ but of our own perceptions and ideas/*—" It is 
eTident to any one who takes a survey of the objects 
of human knowledge, that they are either ideas actually 
imprinted on the senses,* or else such as are perceived 
by attending to the passions and operations pf the mind,f 
or lastly, ideas formed by help pi memory and imagina- 
tion, either compounding, dividing, or barely represent- 
ing those originally perceived in the aforesaid ways/' J 
— "Light and colors,'* he elsewhere observes, "heat 
and cold, extension and figure ; in a word, the things 
we see and feel, what are they, but so many sensations, 
notions, ideas, or impressions on the senses ; and is it 
possible to separate, even in thought, any of these from 
perception 9 For my own part, I might as easily divide 
a thing from itself/' § 

No form of words could show more plainly^ that, ac- 
cording to Berkeley's construction of Locke's language, 
his account of the origin of our ideas was conceived to 
involve, as an obvious corollary, " that all the immediate 
objects of human knowledge exist in the mind itself, 
and fall under the direct cognizance of consciousness, 
as much as our sensations of heat and cold, or of pleas- 
ure and pain." 

Mr. Hume's great principle with respect to the origin 
of our ideas, which (as I before hinted) is only that of 
Locke under a new form, asserts the same doctrine, with 
greater conciseness, but in a manner still less liable to 
misinterpretation. 

" All our ideas are nothing but copies of our impres- 

* Ideas of SensatioD. f Ideas of Reflection. 

i Principles^ of Human Knowledge, Sect. I. 
Principles of Human Knowledge, Sect. 5. 
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gimsi OT^ in other words, it is impossiUe for us to 
think of any thing which we have not antecedently /e/*,* 
either by our external or our intemal senses." f Mr* 
Hume tells us elsewhere, that ** nothing can be present 
to the ndnd but an image or perception. . The senses 
are only the inlets through which these images are con* 
yeyed, without being able to produce any immediate 
intercourse between the mind and the object." J 

That both of these very acute writers, too, under- 
stood, in its literal sense, the word resemUaru^ei as em- 
ployed by Locke, to express the conformity between our 
ideas of primary qualities and their supposed archet}rpes, 
is demonstrated by the stress which they have laid on 
this very word, in their celebrated argument against the 
existence of the material world. This argument (in 
which Hume entirely acquiesces) is thus stated by 
Berkeley : 

*• As for our senses, by them we have the knowledge 
only of our sensations, ideas, or those things t1>at are 
immediately perceived by sense, call them what you 
will ; but they do not inform us, that things exist with- 
out a mind, or unperceived ;— /iAc^ to those which are 
perceitedJ' § On the contrary, ^* as there can be no no- 
tion or thought but in a thinking being, so there can be 
no sensation but in a sentient being ; it is the act or 
fedUng of a sentient being; its very essence consists in 
being felt Nothing can resemble a sensation^ but a. sim- 
ilar sensation in the same, or in some other mind^ To 
think that any quality in a thing inanimate can resemble 
a sensation is absurd, and a contradiction in termss." 

It was already observed, how inccmsistent this ac- 
count of the origin of our ideas, as given by Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, is, with some conclusions to which 
we were led, in a former part of this discussion; — our 
conclusions, for example, with respect to the origin of 
our notions concerning our own existence, and our joer- 
sonal identity. Neither of these notions are derived im^ 

->^ ■ I i.-i.i.>.. .1.1 .m ■■ «.- ..,.>.....,i.„HM..- ii|^H..l . ti II , , i, 

* The wnd>%e2tiMr, i?hedier used httt fitanlly or figiira1iT6ly, dan* it is eviMlf; 
be applied only to what is the immediate subject of consciousness. 
t Of the Idea of Necessary Connexion, Part I. 
I Essay on the Aeadonical or Seepttcal Philosophy. 
§ Principles of Human Knowledge, Sect. 18. 
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mediately from consciousness ; nor yet are they copies of 
any thing of which the human mind could ever have been 
conscious ; and accordingly Mr. Hume, true to his prin- 
ciples, rejects the belief, not only of the existence of the 
material world, but of the human mind itself, and of every 
thing else but impressions and ideas, The force of his 
argument on this subject, as well as of that alleged by 
Berkeley to disprove the existence of matter^ (both of 
which I consider as demonstratively deduced from 
Locke's Theory,) I propose to examine afterwards in a 
separate Essay. At present, I only wish to infer from 
what has been stated, that, according to the most proba- 
ble interpretation of Locke's own meaning, and according 
to the unquestionable interpretation given to his words by 
Berkeley and Hume, his account of the origin of our 
ideas amounts to this, that we have no knowledge of 
any thing which we do not either learn from conscious- 
ness, at the present moment, or which is not treasured 
up in our minds, as a copy of what we were conscious 
of on some former occasion. 

The Constant reference which is made, in these times, 
by philoBophers of every description, to sensation and 
reflection, as the sources of all our knowledge ; and the va- 
riety of acceptations in which this language may be un- 
derstood, render it a matter of essential importance, in 
the examination of any particular system, that it should 
be distinctly ascertained, not only in what precise sense 
the author has adopted this very 'indefinite and ambigu- 
ous principle, but whether he has adhered uniformly to 
the same interpretation of it, in the course of hi^ reason- 
ings. In one sense of the proposition, (that, I mean, in 
which it stands opposed to the innate ideas of Descar- 
tes) I have already said, that it appears to myself to 
express a truth of high importance in the science of 
mind; and it has probably been in this obvious and 
unsuspicious acceptation, that it has been so readily and 
so generally assented to by modern philosophers. The 
great misfortune has been, that most of these, after hav- 
ing adopted the propositon in its most unexceptionable 
form have, in the subsequent study of the applications 
madQ of it by Locke, unconsciously imbibed, as an es- 
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sential part of it, a scholastic prejudice with which it 
happened to be blended in his imagination, and which, 
since his time, has contributed more than any other er- 
ror, to mislead the inquiries of his successors. 

In order to illustrate a litde further this very abstract 
subject, I shall add to the quotations already produced 
two short extracts from Dr. Hutcheson ; an author by 
no means blind to Locke's defects, but who evidently 
acquiesced implicitly in his account of the origin of our 
ideas, according to the most exceptionable interpretation 
of which it admits. 

" All the ideas, or the materials of our reasoning and 
judging, are received by some immediate powers of per- 
ception, internal or external, which we may call senses. 
Reasoning or intellect seems to raise no new species of 
ideas, but to discover or discern the relations of those 
received." — Of the full import of this proposition in the 
writer's own mind, he has put it in our power to judge, 
by a passage in another of his publications, where he 
has remarked, with singular acuteness, that " extension, 
figure, motion, and rest, seem to be more properly ideas 
accompanying the sensations of sight and touch, than 
the sensations of either of those senses." The excep- 
tion made by Hutcheson with respect to the particular 
ideas here enumerated, affords a satisfactory comment 
on the meaning which he annexed to Locke's principle, 
in its general applications. From the cautious and 
doubtful manner in which it is stated, it is more than 
probable that be regarded this exception as almost, if 
not altog^her solitary. The peculiarity which Hutch- 
eson had the merit of first remarking, with respect to 
our ideas of extension, figure, and motion, might, one 
should have thought, have led him to conjecture that 
Locke's principle,' when applied to some of the other 
objects of our knowledge, would perhaps require an an- 
alogous latitude of construction. But no hint of such 
a suspicion occurs, as far as I recollect, in any part of 
his writings ; nor does it appear that he was at all aware 
of the importance of the criticism on which he had 
stumbled, 'f'he fact is, as I shall have occasion to show 
in another essay, he had anticipated the very instances 
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which were afterwards appealed to by Reid, as furnish- 
ing an experimentum cradSf in support of bis own rea* 
sonings against the ideal theory. 

The clause, however, in these extracts which bears 
most directly on our present subject, is Dn Hutcheson's 
assertion, (in exact conformity to Locke's doctrine) 
^^ that all the ideas or materials of our reasoning are 
received by certain senses, internal or external; and 
that reasoning or intellect raises no new species of ideas, 
but only discerns the relations of those received." 

To this assertion various conclusions, which we have 
been led to in a former part of this chapter, present un- 
surmountable objections ; — ^those conclusions, more es- 
pecially, which regard the simple ideas impUed or involv* 
ed in certain intuitive judgments of the mind. Thus, it 
is surely an intuitive truth, that the sensations of which 
I am now conscious, and all those of which I retain any 
remertibrance, belong to one and the same beings which 
I call myself. Here is an intuitive judgment, involving 
the simple idea of personal identity. In like manner, 
the changes of which I am conscious in the state of my 
own mind, and those which I perceive in the external 
universe, impress me with a conviction^ that some cause 
must have operated to produce them. Here is an intu- 
itive judgment, involving the simple idea of ccm^atum. — 
To these and other instances of the same kind, may be 
added our ideas of time; of number; of truth; of cer- 
tainty ; of probability; — ^all of which, while they are 
manifestly peculiar to a rational mind, necessarily arise 
in the human understanding, when employed in the 
exercise of its different faculties. To say, therefore^ 
with Cud worth, and some of the Greek philosophers, 
that Reason, or the understanding, is a source of new 
ideas, is not so exceptionable a mode of speaking, as it 
may appear to be, at first sight, to those whose reading 
has not extended beyond Locke's Essay. According 
to the system there taught, sense furnishes our ideas, 
and reason perceives their agreements or disagreements. 
But the truth is, that what Locke calls agreements and 
disagreements, are, in many instances, simple ideas, cf 
which no analysis can be given ; and of wUcb ike or-* 
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igin must therefore be referred to Reason, according to 
Locke's own doctrine.* 

The^e observations seem to go far to justify the re- 
mark long ago made by the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Harris, that, <* though sensible objects may be the des- 
tined medium to awaken the dormant ener^es of the 
understanding, yet are the energies themselves no more 
contained in sense, than the explosion of a cannon in the 
spark that gave it fire." f 

The illustration which Cudworth had given, almost a 
century before, in his simple and unadorned language, 
6i the same important truth, while it is correctly and 
profoundly philosophical, exhibits a view, so happily 
imagined, of the characteristical endowments or capac- 
ities of the human intellect, considered in contrast with 
the subordinate ministry of the senses, as to rival in ita 
effect the subhme impressions of poetical description. 
<* The mind perceives, by occasion of outward objects, 
as much more than is represented to it by sense, as a 
learned man does in the best written book, than an illiter^ 
ate person or brute* To the eyes of both the same char* 
acters will appear ; but the learned man, in those charac- 
ters, vnll see heaven, earth, sun, and stars ; read profound 
theorems of philosophy or geometry ; learn a great 
deal of new knowledge from them, and admire the wis- 
dom of the composer : while to the other nothing ap- 
pears but black strokes diawn on white paper.'' J 

In the works of Leibnitz various passages occur, ex- 
tremely similar in their spirit to those which have ju3t 
been quoted. One of these I select, in preference to the 
rest, because it shows how early and how clearly he 
perceived that very vulnerable point of Locke's philos- 
ophy, against which the foregoing reasonings have been 
directed. 

" In Locke's Essay, there are some particulars not 
unsuccessfully expounded ; but, on the whole, he has 
wandered widely from his object ; nor has he formed a 

* Tha sacne obaervatioa is made by Pr. Price in bi» Meview qf the FrinHpal 
Questiofis and D^fficuUies in MortUa, p. 49, 2d edit, 
t Hermes, Book iii. chap. iv. 
X Treatise of Immutable Morality, B. iv. «. iL 
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just notion of the nature of truth and of the human 
mind. — He seems, too, not to have been sufficiently 
aware, that the ideas of existence, of personal identity, 
of truth, besides many others, may be said (in one 
sense) to be innate in the mind ; inasmuch as they are 
necessarily unfolded by the exercise of its faculties. In 
other words, when we affirm that there is nothing in the 
intellect which was not previously in the senses^ we must 
be always understood to except the intellectual powers 
themseli^s,.and the simple ideas which are necessarily 
implied in our intellectual operations." * 

In quoting these strictures upon Locke, I would not 
be understood to approve of the use which Leibnitz has 
here made of the word innate ; as I think it is liable, in 
some degree, to the same objections which apply to the 
innate ideas of Descartes. 

In both authors, this form of expression seems to im- 
ply, not only that ideas have an existence distinct from 
the faculty of thinking, but that some ideas, at least, form 
part of the original furniture of the mind : presenting to 
it treasures of knowledge, which it has only to examine 
by abstracted meditation, in order to arrive at the most 
sublime truths. The same remark may be extended to 
certain doctrines, which Mr. Harris has connected with 
a passage already quoted from his Hermes; and also to 
the speculations of Dr. Price concerning the origin of our 
ideas, in his Review of the Primdpal Questions and Diffi- 
culties in Morals. Of the Umited functions of sense, 
these two very candid and profound inquirers were fully 
aware ; but, hke the other writers, they have blended, 
with their statement of this important fact, hypothetical 
expressions and notions, calculated to impose on an un- 
reflecting reader, by a specious explanation of a mys- 
tery, placed beyond the reach of the human facul- 

* As in the above paragraph, I have departed a litlle f'-om Leibnitz's language, in 
order to render his meaning somewhat more obvious to my readers, 1 thmk it prop- 
er tojsubjoin the words of the original. 

" In Lockio sunt qusedam particulaiia non male ezposita, sed in summa lon^ ab- 
erravit a janua, nee naturam mentis veiitatisque intellexit Idem non satis animad- 
vertit ideas entis, substantiae, unius et ejusdem, veri boni, allasque multas menti 
nostroB ideo innatas esse, quia ipsa innata est sibi, et in se ipsa heec omnia depre- 
hendit Nempe, nihil est in intellectu, quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse inteAec- 
tus."— Tom. v. p. 356. (Edit. DwUfuJ 
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iieh.* The supposition ib which ;all th«se djff^^reat phi- 
losophers seem to have agreed, of the existence .0/ latent 
ideas in the mind, previous to the exercise of the senseSf / 
(a supposition bordering nearly on the old Platonic, 
scheme of the soul's reminiscence) cannot be. guarde4 
against with too gre^t caution ; but as to the argument^ 
in th6 Ess^y of Human Understanding! which have ex- 
posed the phrase inmteidea^ to the ridicule of Lpcke's, 
followers, I must own, that they- have very little weight, 
with me, when I recollect diat L.Qcke himself, no lei^a. 
than Descartes, gave his express sanction to the Ideal 
Theory, If that theory be rejected, and the word idea 
be understood as exactly synonymous with thought or 
notion, the phrase innate ideas becomes much less ex- 
ceptionable ; implying nothing more (though perhaps not 
in the plainest language) than the following propositions, 
which I have already endeavoured to prove : ^ That 
there are many of our most familiar notions (altogether 
unsusceptible of analysis) which relate to things bearing 
no resemblance either to any of the sensible qualities of 
matter, or to any mental operation which is the direct 
object of consciousness ; which notions, therefore, (al- - 
though the senses may furnish the first occasions on 
which they occur to die understanding) can neither be 
referred to sensation nor to reflection, as their /oun/ain^ 
or sources, in the acceptation in which these words are 
employed by Locke.' f 
The period at which these thoughts first arise in the 

^ What I mean, in this instance, by a mixture of tdict and of hypothesis, will be 
•tin more clearly illustrated by two quotations from Mr. Harris's notes ; which have 
the merit of stating fairly and explicitly the theories of their respective authors, 
without any attempt to keep their absurdity out of view (according to the practice of 
their modem disciples) by a form of words, in which they are only obscurely hinted 
to the fancy. For these quotations, see Note (C.) 

t D'Alembert's opinion on this question, although not uniformly maintained through 
an his philosophical speculations, appears to have coincided neariy with mine, when 
he wrote the foUowing sentence. 

*< Le» idees innies sont une chim^ que Texp^rience reprouve ; mais la mani^re 
dont nous acqu^rons des sensations et des id^es refl^chies, quoique prouv^e par la 
m€me experience, n*est pas moins incomprehensible." — EUm, de PML. article Mi- 



Piom various other passages in D'Alembert*s writings, it might be easily shown, 
that by the manner of acquiring BensaUon»i he here means, the manner in which 
we acquire our knowledge of the primary qualilics of matter ; and that the tneom- 
prehensibiiUy he alludes to, refers to the difficulty of conoeivins how sensations, 
which are the proper subjects of eomeioueneas, should suggest Sie knowledge of 
external things, to which they bear no reeemblanee, 

VOL. IV. 10 
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mind is a matter of little consequence, provided it can be 
shown to be a law of our constitution that thy do arise, 
whenever the prbper occasions are presented. The 
same thing may be said with respect to what Locke calls 
inmaepractkiU principles i and idso with respect to what 
other writers have called innate affections of human na- 
ture. The existence of both of liiese some have affii*m- 
ed, and others denied, without any suspicidn that the 
controversy between them turned on tittle mare than 
the meaning of a word. ' 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINtJBD.* 

Mr. Locke's quibbles, founded on the word innate^ 
were early remarked by Lord Shaftesbury. ^^ Innate 
is a word he poorly plays upon ; the right word, though 
less used, is connatural. For what has birth, or pro- 
gress of the foetus out of the womb, to do in this case 1 
The question is not about the time the ideas entered, 
or the moment that one body came out of the other ; 
but whether the constitution of man be such, that being 
adult or grown up, at such or such a time, sooner or 
later, (no matter when) certain ideas will not infaUibly, 
inevitably, necessarily spring up in him." f 

It has often struck me as a very remarkable circum- 
stance, after what Locke has written with so much zeal 
against innate prindpleSj both speculative and practical^ 
that his own opinion upon this subject, as distinctly 
stated by himself in other parts of his works does not 
seem to have been, at bottom, so very different from 

* If any of my readers should think, that in this section, I make too wide, and 
too abrupt a transition from the question concerning the origin of our knowledge, to 
that which relates to the moral constitution of human nature, I must beg leave to 
remind them that, in doing so, I am only following Mr. Locke's arrangement in Us 
elaborate argument against innate ideas. The indefinite use which he there makes 
of the word u2ea, is the chief source of the confusion which runs through that discus- 
sion. It is justly observed by Mr. Hume, that " be employs it in a very loose sense, 
as standing for any of our perceptions, our sensations and passions, as well as 
thou^ts.** — ** Now, in this sense," continues Mr. Hume, " I should desire to know 
what can be meant by asserting, Aat self-love, or resentment of injuries, or the pas* 
flion of love between the sexes, is not innate ? '* The foUowing passage, which 
forms a part of the same note, bears a close resemblance in its spirit to that quoted, 
in the text Irom Lord ShaAesbuiy. 

" It must be confessed, that die terms employed by those who denied innate 
ideaSf were not chosen with such'caution, nor so exactly defined, as to prevent all 
mistakes about their doctrine. For what is meant by innaie ? If innate be equiva- 
lent to natural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind must be allowed to be 
innate or natursd, in whatever sense we take the latter word, whether in opposition 
to uncommon, artificial, or miraculous. If by innate be meant contemporary to our 
birth, the dispute seems to be frivolous ; nor is it worth while to inquire at what 
time thinking begins, whether before or after our birth." — HMne*$ EsMmft, Vol. II. 
(Note A.) 

1 1 have substituted, in this auotation, the phrase certain ideas, instead of Shaftes- 
buiy's example, — the idea* of order, admnittroHon, and a Ood; with the view 
of separating his general observation from the particular application which he wished 
to make of it, in die tract from which tiiis quotation is borrowed. — (See Letters to a 
Student at the Unherniy, Letter 8.) 
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Lord Shaftesbury'^, as either of these eminent writers 
imagined. All that has been commonly regarded as 
most pernicious in the first book of his essay, is com- 
pletely disavowed aad done away by the following very 
explicit declaration : 

^< He that hadk the idea ei ait intelligent, but frail and 
weak being, made by and depending on another, who 
is omnipotent, perfectly wise and good, will as certainly 
know, that man is to honor, fear, and obey God, as that 
the sun shines when he sees it. For if he haAbiit the 
idea of two such beings in his mind, and will turn his; 
thoughts that way and consider them, he will as cer- 
tainly find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent^ is 
under^ an obligation to obey the supreme and infinite, 
as he IS certain to find tibat three, /our, and seven are 
less than fifteen, if he will consider and compute those 
numbers ; nor can he be surer in a clear morning that 
ibe sun is risen, if he will but open his eyes, and turn 
them thai way. But yet these truths being never sa 
certain, never so clear, he may be ignorant of either, or 
iall of them, who will never take the pains to empfoy his 
jlaculties as be should to inform himself about tnem.",* 

It would not be easy to find a better illustration thapi 
this of the ttuAh of Locke's observation, that most of 
the controversiifts among pihilo^opbers are merely verbal. 
The advantage, in pdint df unequivocal expnessiom, is 
surely, in the present iiastance, noton Ws side; butmdC- 
withstanding the apparent scope of his argument, and 
still moi^e, of the absurd f^le^ which he has quoted 
in* its ' support, the foregoing passage is . sufficient, to 
demonsti^ate, that he did not himself interprei (as many 
of his adversaries, and I am sorry to add, some of hts ad^ 
mirep, have done,) his reasonings Ikgsanst innatd ideaa^ 
as leading to any conclusion inconsistent with, the ^eer- 
tamty of buntein knowledge, or with the reality, and. im** 
mutability of moral distinctions. ; 

I have enlarged on^ this collaitdral topic at greater 
length than I would otherwise have done, in conse* 
quence chiefly of the application which has been made, 

* Locke's £B8ay»B.hr.o«s9i.$a» ... 
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since Locke's time, of the principles which I have been 
controverting in the preceding chapters, to the estabr 
lishment of a doctrine subversive of all our reasoning^, 
concerning the moral administration of the imivorse^ 
Dr. Hutcheson, one of the most zealous and most able 
advocates for morality, seems to have paved the way 
for die scepfticism of some of his successors, by the 
unguarded £i<iihly with which, notwithstanding his hos- 
tili^ to Locke's conclusions concerning mnaU practical 
principlegy he adopted his opinions, and the peculiarities 
of his! phraseology, with respeat to fhe origin of our 
ideas in generaL I already observed, that^ according to 
both these writers^ " it is. ihe= province o{ sense to intro- 
duce idma into the mind ; and of f^cwon, to compare 
them. t(^etber, and to trace their relations ; "--ra very 
ariMtrary and unfounded assumption, undoubtedly, as I 
trust has been sufficiently proved in a fbimer part of 
this argument ; bat from, which it followed aa a necesr 
sary conseqvence, that, if the word^ right and wrong- 
express simple ideas, the origin of these ideas lOaudt be 
rderred, not to reai»on, but to soime appropriate power 
oi pereqfdAan^ To this power Hutcheson, after the ex^ 
ample of Shafted}ury, gdve the name of the moml^sense r 
a phrase whibh bas bow grown into isuch fieuniliariuise^ 
thdt it isr oooasianaily emple^ed'lw many who never think 
ofcoMnec^g it wath any particular philosophical theory^ 
. 'Hotchdson himself was evidently appre])!fnflive.of.tbe 
cdnsequences^ which his language might he supposed to 
involve ;; wtA he has endeavomred to guard against them^ 
though with very little success,, ki the following caution : 
*^Let mone ima^e, that calling tibe ideas. of virtue and 
vicfe petceptions Of sense, upon apprehending, the ac* 
tions and affections of another, does diminish their red- 
ity, fliore^ tham the bke assertions concerning all plea* 
siue and pain, happiness or misery^ Our. reason often 
corrects the report of our senses about the natural ten^ 
dency lof the exterhal action, Knd eorrects such rash 
ccmdusions about the affections of the agents But 
whellier our moral sense be subject to siuch a diswder 
as to have different perceptions u'om the same appre- 
hended affections in any agent, at different times, as the 
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eye may have of the colors of an unaltered object, it is 
not easy to determine : perhaps it will be hard to find 
any instances of such a change. What reason could 
correct, if it fell into such a disorder, I know not ; ex- 
cept suggesting to its remembrance its former approba- 
tions, and representing the general sense of majikind^ 
But this does not prove ideas of virtue and vice to be 
previous to a sense, more than a like correction of the 
ideas of color in a person under the jaundice, proves 
that colors are perceived by reason, previously to sense.*' 
Mr. Hume was not to be imposed upon by such an 
evasion ; and he has accordingly, with his usual acute- 
ness, pushed this scheme of morals (which he evidently 
adopted from Hutcheson and Shaftesbury) to its ultir 
mate and its legitimate conclusion. The words right 
and wrong, (he asserted,) if they express a distinction 
at all analogous to that between an agreeable and a disr 
agreeable color can signify nothing, in the actions to 
which they are applied, but only certain effects in the 
mind of tlxe spectator. As it is unproper, therefore) 
(according to the doctrines of Locke's philosophy) to 
say of an object of taste that it is suoeetf or of heat 
that it is m the fire^ jso it is equally improper to speak 
of morality as a thing independent and unchangeable* 
" Were I not," says he, "afraid of appearing too philo- 
sophical, I should remind my readers of that famous 
doctrine, supposed to be fully proved in modem times, 
' that taste and colors, and all other sensible quahtieSi 
lie, not in the bodies, but merely in the senses.' The 
case is the same with beauty and deformity, virtw and 
viceJ^ * In consequence of this view of the subject, he 
has been led to represent morality, as the object, not of 
reason, but of taste; the distinct offices of which he 
thus describes : " The former conveys the knowledge 
oNruth and falsehood ; the latter gives the sentiment of 
beauty and deformity, tnce and virtue. The one dis? 
covers objects, as they really stand in nature, without 
addition or diminution : the other has a productive qual- 
ity, and, gilding or staining all natural objects with the 

« Hume's Essays, Vol. I. Note (F). 
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colors borrowed from internal isentiment^ raises, in a 
manner, a new creation.^ * 

Without abandoning the hypothesis of a mardl seriBCy 
Hutcheson might, I think, have inade a |)/atmife defence 
at least, against such inferences as these, by availing 
himself of the very ingeniousr and original remark which 
I sJready quoted f from his own* woms, with respect to 
extension, figure, cmd motion. Unfortunately,' he bor- 
rowed almost all his illustrations from the secondary 
qualities of matter; whereas, had he compared the 
manner in which we acquire our notions of right and 
wrong, to oui^ perception of such qualities as extension 
and figure, his language, if not more philosophical than 
it is, would have been quite inapplicable to such pur* 
poses, as it has been since made subservient to, by his 
scjE^tical followers. 

Extension was certaiiily a quality peculiarly fitted for 
obviating the cavils of }ns adversaries ; the notioti of it 
(although none can doubt that it was originally suggest- 
ed by sense,) involving in ' its veiy nature an irresistible 
belief that its object possesi^es an existence, not only in-^ 
dependent of our perceptions, but necessary and eternal, 
like the truth of a mathematical theorem. 

The solid answer, however, to the sceptical conse^ 
quences deduced froib the theory of a morial sense, is to 
deny the hypothesis which 'it assumes with respect to 
tlie distinct provinces of sense and of reason. - That the 
ori^tt of our ndtions oi right and tor&ng, is txy be refer* 
red to.the latter part of our constitution, and not to the 
former,*! shall endeavoui' to show in another work. At 
present, I shaD only observe, that how offensive soever 
this language may DC to those whose ears have been 
exclusively familiarized to the lo^eal phraseology of 
Locke, it is perfectly agreeable to the commcAi appre- 
hensions of mankind ; which have, in all ages, led them 
to consider it, not only as one of the functions of reason, 
bull as 'its priinary aha most important function, to guide 
our choice, in the conduct of life, between r^ht and 

* *' Hiuhe's Essays, V!oi: ll. Appendix, concemlng Monil Sentiment 
tSeep,fl9. . 
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^^TOfigv good and m/. — ^The decisions of the xind^r- 
stan<£ng, it must be owned, with respect to moral truth, 
differ from those which relate to a mathematical theorem, 
or to the result of a chemical e!xperitnent, inasmuch a^ 
riiey are always accompanied with some feeling or emo- 
tion of the heai*t; but on an accurate analysis df this 
compounded sentiment,^ it will be found, that it is the in-' 
tellectual judgment which is the ground-woric of the 
feeling, and not the feeling of tii6 judgment 

Nor is the language which I have adopted, in prefer* 
€fnce to that of Locke, with respect to the origin of our 
moral notions, sailction^d merely by" popular authority. 
It cbincides extetly with the mode of sneaking employ- 
ed by the soundest phitesopiiers t)f antiquity. In Pla- 
to's Theaetetus, Socrates observes, " that it* cannot be 
any of the powers of sense that compares the pereep- 
tions of all the senses, and apprehends the general afiec- 
tibits of things ;'* asserting, in opposition to Protagoras^ 
that this p9wer is reason, or the governing principle of 
the mind,"^ — ^To illustrate what he means by th» general 
affections ofthingSj he mentions, as examples;^ ideMify; 
number, HmUitudej dissiniUitudSe, equoHty, ifieqmdUy, xa^ 
Xov xai aioxgov f — an enumeratioil which is of itself suf- 
ficient to show, how very nearly his view of this subject 
approached t6< the cdnclusiotas which I have been endeav- 
ouring to establish concerning the origin of dur knowl'^ 
edge.f The sentence which inimediately foliovifs could 
not have been more pointedly expressed,-if the* author 
liad been combating the doctrihe of a fnoro/. sen^, as 
explained by Dr. Hutcheson ; " It«eeins to riie, that for 
acquiring these notions, there is not 'appointed any dis* 
tinct or appropriate organ ; but that the mind derives 
&em from Ad same powers by whicH it is enabled 'to 
contemplate and td investigate truth;'* I * ' 

' ' ' -. • r ' ■ " " ~. > 

. •SeeN«tetl>.) 

t See upop this subject Cudwoc^'s tinmtttal)]e Morality, p. 100. etseq. and Price'* 
Keview, &clp. 60, 2d Edit » ^ --» •»« 

tMo^dw€i~orj\'£mAiTor(frTOJY'orj£Tf tOffTOiz "'oju 

rANOIf *'LJrON, il£ mnii di avtfjg ^ ywx^ tot Koivi (wi g>alyerat nsgl 
navtnv iuMKonilv.-^Ofiiog di toaovtiv yi 7tgo6sS^xaiiey, Sgtb u^ itftsh 
«vri5y {inunii/iY\ ^ alad^riau xonagdnav, aX£ h ixdvi^ tf ivoumi, o,w 
ffOT &M ^ ^ivxn OTW, avxfi %a^ aixnv T^uyftojWfitou mgl TA* 'VNTji. 
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The discussion into which we have been thus led ^- 
most insensibly, about t^e ethical scepticism which 
seems naturally to result from Locke's account of the 
<)rigin of our ideas, while it serves to demonstrate how 
intimate the connexion is between those questions in 
the science of mind, which, on a superficial view, may 
be supposed to be altogether independent of each otb- 
dr, will, I hope, suggest an apology for the length of 
t^ome of my arguments upon scholastic questions^ appa- 
rently foreign to every puipose of practical utility^ . I 
miist, more especially, requesft, that this consideration 
may be attended to, when I so often recur in these p{(- 
ges to the paradox of Hume and Berkeley concerning 
the existence of the material world. It is not that I re- 
gard this theory of idealism, when considered by itself, 
as an error of any serious moment ; but because an ex- 
amination of it affords, in my opinion, the most palpable 
and direct means of exploding that principle of Locke, 
to which the most serious of Mr. Hume's sceptical con- 
clusions, as well as this comparatively inoffensive tenet, 
may be traced as to their common root. In offering 
this apology, I would not be understood to magnify, be- 
yond their just value, the inquiries in which we have 
been now engaged, or those which are immediately to 
follow. Their utility is altogether accidental ; arising, 
not from the positive accession they bring to our stock 
of scientific truths, but from the pernicious tendency of 
the doctrines to which they are opposed. On this occa- 
sion, therefore, I am perfectly willing to acquiesce in 
the estimate formed by Mr. Tucker of the limited im- 
portance of metaphysicfiJ studies ; however much I may 

The reproduction of the same phUosophical doctrines, in different ages, in conse- 
quence of a recurrence of similar circumstances, has been often remarked as a curious 
fact in the history of the human mind. In the case now before us, the expressions 
which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates, can be accounted for only by the won- 
derful similarity between the doctrines of Protagoras and those of some modem 
sceptics. " Nothing," according to Protagoras, ** is true or false, any more than 
sweet or sour in itself, but relatively to ihe perceiving mind."—" Man is the meas- 
vfe of all things ; and every thing is that, and no other, which to every one it seema 
to be ; so that Uiere can be nothing true, nothing existent, distinct from the mind's 
own perceptions." This last maxim, indeed, is mentioned as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the theory of this ancient sceptic, ndyteav ;|f^ij/MXTOiy idrqov Sv^qonmf, 
JMHtgov inaarov ^^aly slvai vwv t« Srtofy xal fiii» Ta ipawofuvoi Ixaan^, 
Tovra %al elvai. Plato, Thtetet. 

VOL. IV. 11 
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be inclined to dispute the universality of its application 
to all the different branches of the intellectual philosophy. 
Indeed, I shall esteem myself fortunate (considering the 
magnitude of the errors which I have been attempting 
to correct) if I shall be found to have merited, in any 
degree, the praise of that humble usefulness which he 
has so beautifully described in the following words : 

" The science of abstruse learning, when completely 
attained, is hke Achilles's spear, that healed the wounds 
it had made before. It casts no additional light upon 
the paths of life, but disperses the clouds with which it 
had overspread them ; it advances not the traveller one 
step on his journey, but conducts him back again to the 
spot from whence he had wandered." * 

* Light of Nature. Puxw«d, Introd. xxxiii. (London, 1768.) 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



ON SOME PREVAILING MISTAKES WITH RESPECT TO THE IMPORT AND 
AIM OF THE BERKELEIAN SYSTEM. 

It is not my intention, in this essay, to enter at all in* 
to the argument with respect to the truth of the Berke- 
l^ian theory ; but only to correct some mistakes concern- 
ing the nature and scope of that speculation, which 
have misled many of its partizans as well as of its oppo- 
nants. Of these mistakes there are two which more 
particularly deserve our attention. The one confounds 
the scheme of idealism with those scq>tical doctrines, 
which . represent the existence of the material world as 
a thing which is dovhtjvl : the other confounds it with 
the physical theonr of Boscovich, which, while it disputes 
the correctness of the commonly received opinions about 
some of the qualities of matter, leaves altogether un- 
touched the metaphysical question, whether matter pos- 
sesses an independent existence, or not 1 

L It is well known to all who have the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the history of philosophy, that, among 
the various topics on which the ancient sceptics exercised 
their ingenuity, the question concerning the existence of 
the material world' was always a favorite subject of dis- 
putation. Some doubts on the same point occur even in 
the writings of philosophers, whose general leaning 
seems to have been to the opposite extreme of dogma- 
tism. Plato himself has given them some countenance, 
by hinting it as a thing not quite impossible, that human 
life is a continued sleep, and that all our thoughts are 
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only dreams.* This scepticism (which I am inclined to 
think most persons have occasionally experienced in 
their early years f ) proceeds on principles totally differ- 
ent from the doctrine of Berkeley, who asserts, with the 
most dogmatical confidence, that the existence of matter 
is impossible^ and that the very supposition of it is absurd. 
" The existence of bodies out of a mind perceiving 
them,'' he tells us explicitly, " is not only imppssible, 
and a contradiction in terms ; but were it possible, and 
even real, it were impossible we should ever know it." 

The attempt of Berkeley to disprove the existence of 
the material world, took its rise from the attempt of Des- 
cartes to demonstrate the truth of the contrary proposi* 
tion. Both undertakings were equally unphilosophical ; 
" for, to argue in favor of any of the fundamental laws of 
human belief is not less absurd than to call them in 
question. In this argument, however, it must be grant- 
ed, that Berkeley had the advantage ; the coiiclusion 
which he formed being unavoidable, if the commoii 
principles be admitted on which they both proceeded, j 
It was reserved for Dr: Reid to show, that these princi* 
pies are not only unsupported by any proof, but contra- 
ry to incontestable facts ; nay, that they are utterly in^ 
congeivable from the manifest inconsistencies and absurd- 
ities which they involve.§ All this he has placed in sd 
clear and strong a light, that Dr. Priestley,^ the most actrte 
of his antagonists, has found nothing to object to his ar^ 
gument, but that it is directed against a phantom of bis 
own creation, and that the opinions which he combats 
were never seriously maintained by any phitosopherd, 
ancient or modem. II 

With respect to Mr. Hume, who is commonly cott- 
sidered as an advocate for Berkeley's system, the re- 
marks which I have offered on the latter writer must be 
understood with great limitations. For, although his 
fundamental principles lead necessarily to Berkeley'^ 

* 7/ Sv Tiq l^ot TSXfii^QLov anodst^ai, cl' rig igoito, vvv m>Tt)g iv rw^mp- 
govTi, notsgov xad-Bvdofiev, Tial ndvia a dtatfovfii'd'a owtgninapLBif, &c. ^C* 

f ^«« We are such staff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.**— ^Shakspeare, Temptst, 
X Note (E.) § Note (F.) || Note (G.) 
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conclusion, .aiwi although he has frequently drawn frow 
them this conclusion himself, yet, on other occasions, be 
relapses-into the language of doubt, and only speaks of 
the existence of the material world, as a thing of wjiich 
we have not satisfactory evidence. The truth is, that, 
whereas Berkeley was sincerely and bmd fide an ideal- 
ist, Hume's leading object, in his metaphysical writings, 
plainly was to inculcate a universal scepticisoi. In this 
respect, the real scope of his arguments has, I think, 
been niisunderstood by most, if not by all of his oppo- 
nents. It evidently was noty as they seem to have sup- 
posed, to exalt reasamng in preference to our instinctive 
pmciples of belief; but by illustrating the contradictory 
conclusions to which our different faculties lead, to in- 
volve the whole subject in the same suspicious dark- 
ness. In other words, his aim was not to interrogate 
Nature, with a view to the discovery of truth, but by ^ 
cross-exatimaiion of ^Nature, to iavolve her in such con-f 
tradictions, as might set aside the whole of her evidence 
as good for nothing. 

With respect to Berkeley, on the other hand, it ap-^ 
pears from his writing?, not only that he considered hi? 
scheme of idealism as resting on demonstrative proofs 
bujt as more agreeable to the common apprehensions of 
mankind, than the prevailing theories of philosophers^ 
coAcerning the independent existence of the material 
W0rld. " If the principles," he observes in the Preface 
to ihe Dialogues, " which I here endeavour to propa- 
gate are admitted for true, the consequences which I 
Ifaink evidently flow from them are, that atheism and 
scepticism will be utteriy destroyed ; many intricate 
points made plain ; great difficulties solved ; speculation 
referred to practice ; and men reduced from paradoxes 
to common sense." 

That Mr. Hume was perfectly aware of the essential 
difference between the aim of his own philosophy and 
that of Beriteley, is manifest from the following very 
curious note, in which, while he represents it as the 
conunon tendency of both to lead to scepticism, he as- 
sumes to himself entirely the merit of this inference. 
After stating the argument against the existejice pf mat- 
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ter, he adds : ** This argument is drawn from Dr. Berke- 
ley ; and indeed most of the writings of that very in- 
genious author, form the best lessons of scepticism which 
are to be found either among the ancient or modem 
philosophers, Bayle not excepted. He professes, how-* 
ever, in his title-page, (and undoubtedly with great 
truth,) to have composed his book against the sceptics 
as well as against the atheists and free-thinkers. But 
that all his arguments, though otherwise intended, are 
in reality merely sceptical, appears from this, that they 
admit of no answer ^ and produce no cormction. Their 
only effect is to cause that momentary amazement and 
irresolution and confusion which is the result of scepti- 
cism.*' 

The observations which have been made on the scope 
of Berkeley's argument, may serve, at the same time, to 
illustrate that of Dr. Reid's reply to it, which ha^ been, 
in general, strangely misunderstood. In order to have 
a just idea of this, it is necessary always to bear in 
mind, that it is not directed against the sceptipal sug- 
gestions of the Pyrrhonists, but against Berkeley's in- 
ferences from Locke's principles ; or rather against the 
principles from which these inferences were deduced; 
The object of the author is not to bring forward an^ 
new proofs that matter does exist, nor (as has been 
often very uncandidly affirmed) to cut short all discus- 
sion upon this question, by an unphilosophical appeal 
to popular belief; but to overturn the pretended demon- 
stration, that matter does not exist, by exposing the fu- 
tility and absurdity of the principles which it assumes 
as data. That from these data (which had been re- 
ceived, during a long succession of ages, as incontro- 
vertible articles of faith,) both Berkeley and Hume 
have reasoned with unexceptionable fairness, as well as 
incomparable acuteness, he acknowledges in every page 
of his works ; and only asserts, that the force of their 
conclusion is annihilated by the falseness and inconsis- 
tency of the hypothesis on which it rests. It is to rear 
soning, therefore, and to reasoning alone, that he ap- 
peals, in combating their doctrines ; and the ground of 
his objection to these doctrines is not that they evince a 
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blameable freedom and boldness of discussion; — hut 
that their authors had sufiered themselves too easily to 
be carried along by the received dogmas of the schools* 

The very gross misapprehensions which have taken 
.place with respect to the scope of Dr. Reid's book have 
probably been owing, in part, to the unfortunate title 
iwbich be prejSxed to it, of " An Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, on the principles of Common Sense.'*' So far, how- 
ever, from meting, by that phrase, to intimate a more 
than due respect for the established opinions of any 
particular sect 6r party; it. must appear evident, to those 
who have taken the trouble to read the work, that his 
sole intentiou was todisqlaim that implicit reverence for 
-the current maxims^ and current phraseology of the 
;leamed» which had misled so widely bi3 two illustrious 
predecessors, Berkeley and Hume ; — to assert, iq this 
most important braliCb of science, an unhmited right of 
free inquiry; and to set an example of this freedom, by 
appealing from Locke's fundamental hypothesis (a hy- 
pothesis for which no argument can be produced but 
the authority of school-men,) to the unbiassed reason 
of the hiunan race. It is this common reason ofmxmkind 
wluch he uniformly represents as the ultimate standard 
of truth ; and of its decisions he forms his estimate, 
neither fromi the suffrages of the learned nor of the ig- 
norant, but from those fundamental laws of belief which 
are manifested in the universal conduct of mankind, in 
all ages and countries of the world ; and to the guidance 
of which the speculative sceptic must necessarily sub- 
mit, the very moment he quits the solitude of the closet. 
It is not, therefore, vulgar prejudice that he- wishes to 
oppose to philosophical speculation, but the essential 
principles of the human understanding to the gratuitous 
assumptions of metaphysical theorists. But on this topic 
I intend to explain myself more fully on a future occa- 
sion. 

While Reid, however, in his controversy with Hume 
and Berkeley, thus opposes argument to argumjent, be 
does not follow the example of Descartes, in attempting 
to confirm our belief of the existence of matter, by the 
aid of deductive evidence. All such evidence, he justly 
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observes, must necessarily take for granted some prin- 
<iiples not more certain nor more obvious than the thing 
to be proved ; and therefore can add nothing to its au- 
thority with men who have duly weighed the nature of 
reasoning and of demonstrative proof. Nop is this all. 
Where scepticism is founded on a suspicion of the pos- 
sible fallibility of the human faculties, the very idea of 
correcting it by an appeal to argument is nugatory? ;• in- 
-asmtich as such an topeal virtually takej^ for wanted 
the paramount authority of those laws of belief which 
the sceptic calls in qiiestioh. The belief, therefore, of 
the existence of matter^ is left by Dr. Reid on thie irery 
isfiime footing on which Descartes found it ; opeti, a^ it 
then was, and as it must for ever remain, to the steptl- 
€al cavils which affect eqiially every judgineat which 
the human mind is capable of forming ; but freed cot^- 
pletely from those tnetaphysical objections which assail- 
ed it, as iat variance with the conclusibns of phildsophy. 

But although, in so far as the arguments of the J8cr*e- 
leimis is concerned, Dr. Reid's readottings appear to' me 
to be unanswerable, I Jam not completely satisfied tfa^t 
he has statfed the fact on his oWn side of the question 
with sufficient fulness and correctness. The grounds 
^f my hesitation on this point I propose to explain at 
some length, in the iecond chapter of this essay. In 
the mean time, I thihk it of still greater importance, to 
caution my readers against another misapprishensibn 
/equally remote with the former from truth) by winch 
ine Berkeleian controversy has been involved by some 
late writers, in additional obscurity. 

2. In order to prepare the way for the remarks which 
:zte to follow, it is necessaiy to obsierve (for the sake of 
those who are litde conversant with the history of natu- 
ffal philosophy, that, according to an ingenious theory, 
proposed about fifty years ago by Father Boscovich,* 
the notions which are commonly entertained concerning 
the qualities of matter, are the result of very rash and 
unwarratited inferences from the phenomena perceived. 
The ultimate elements (we are taught) of which matter 

* Thebria PHUowpkia JVatumla, (Firat publshed «it Vienna^ in 17^8.) 
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iti oomposedy are unextended atoms, or in other words 
mathefnatical points^ endued with certain powers of at- 
traction and repulsion; and it is from these powers 
that all the physical appearances of the universe arise. 
The eflfects, for example, which are vulgarly ascribed 
to actual contact, are all produced by repulsive forces 
occupying those parts of space where bodies are per- 
ceived by our senses ; and therefore the correct idea 
that we ought to annex to matter^ considered as an ob» 
ject of perception, is merely that of a power of resist^ 
anee^ sufficient to counteract that compressing power 
which our physical strength enables us to exert. 

With regard to this theory, I shall not presume to 
give any decided opinion. That it is attended with 
some very puzzling difficulties of a metaphysical nature^, 
must, I think, be granted by its most zealous advocates } 
but, on the other hand, it can scarcely be denied, that 
the author, or his commentators, have been successful 
in establishing three propositions. 1. That the suppo- 
sition of particles, extended and perfectly hard, is liable 
to strong, if not to insurmountable objections. 2. That 
there are no facts which afford any direct evidence in 
support of it. And, 3. That there are some indisputable 
facts which favor the opposite hypothesis. In proof of 
the last proposition, among a variety of other arguments, 
an appeal has been made to the compressibility and 
elasticity of all known bodies ; to their contraction by 
cold ; and to certain optical and electrical experiments, 
which show that various effects, which our imperfect 
senses lead us to ascribe to the actual contact of differ- 
ent bodies, are, in fact, produced by a repulsive power, 
extending to a real, though imperceptible distance from 
their surfaces. The same phenomena, therefore, may 
be produced by repulsion, which we commonly ascribe 
to contact ; and if so, why not refer to the same cause 
all effects of the same nature 1 * 

* The followlDg passage in Locke, when considered in connexion with some 
others in his writings, would almost tempt one to thiclc, that a theory concerning 
matter, somewhat analogous to that of Boscovich, had occasionally passed throu^ 
his mind. — *' Nay, possibly, if we could emancipate ourselves from vulgar notions, 
and raise our thoughts as far as they could reach, to a closer contemplation of 
things, we might be able to aim at some dim and seeming conception, how matter 

VOL. IV. 12 
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A theory, essentiaUy the same with ihis, has baea 
proposed of late by different writers in this island, who 
seem to have been led to it entirely by th^ir own specu- 
lations, without any knowledge of its having been pre- 
viously started by another ; and it has been in conse- 
quence of the particular view which some of them have 
taken of the subject, that the misapprehension which I 
am anxious at present to correct has chiefly arisen. In 
fact, the systems of Boscovjich, and of Berkeley, have 
not the most remote relation to each other. The ac- 
count, indeed, of some of the qualities of matter which 
is given in the former, is very different, from that com- 
monly entertained, but this account does not call in 
question the reality of matter, as an existence distinct 
from the perceiving mind. It does not affect, in the 
least, our notions of extension and figure ; nor even 
those of hardness and softness, wy further, than as it 
defines these qualities by the relation which they bear 
to our animal force. The resistance opposed to our ef- 
forts implies an existence distinct from ours, as much as 
the efforts we are conscipus of making imply our own 
existence ; and therefore, whether we proceed on the 
common notions concerning 4xiatter, or on the hypothe- 
sis of Boscovich, the authority of that law of.pnw nature 
which leads us to ascribe lo things extenial ai|i inde* 

mieht at fint be nwid^, and begin to^xist by (he fQyfw of that eternal first nelns." — 
** But this betDg what would perhaps lead us too far from the notions on which the 
philosophy nov^ in the w^rld is built, it Woiild not be pfeiiidooabl* rto deviate 00 far 
irom them as to inquire, so .far as grammar ilsdf would authpriae, if the coqamoD 
settled opinion opposes it." — Etaay on Human tmderstahdifig. Book iv. chap. x. 
§ 18. 

Wl^soever chooses to examine the grounds upon which 1 hs^ve hazarded the fore- 
going observation, may cbmpare the passage just qiToted ^vi^ith what Locke has said 
Di C9henon,'ta 30c]l ii. ekap. xsiiii §£[28, |4, ^seq. m(>re,pc^cularfyia4§26 
and 27. 

From the same i>asdage, Bi*. Reid eoivjectuires; that ^ Locke had a gifmpee of the 
system whiok Berkeley afterwanU ,»^^B(sei^f 9l^^^ kie tijiought pr9pp,r tp op- 
press it within his own breast.** (Essays on the Intell. Ponoers, p.' 170.) I 
think it much more probaMe, IVtmi the hints her hai dropped iki other parts of liis 
Essay, that he had some yague notion of a theory approacbiog ta that of Boscovich, 
The following remark confirms me in this conjecture : - . . - 

** Hardness consists in a firm cohesion of the parts of matter, making up masses of 
a sensible buHc^so that the whole does not easily change its figure. And, indeed^ 
hard and soft are names that we give to thines only in relation fo tiie constitution of 
our own bodies ; that being generally called hard by us,, which wiH {>u[t us to pain 
sooner than change figure by the pressure of any part of oar bo^es ; and that, on 
the contrary, soft, which changes the situation of its parts upon an easy and uopain- 
, ful toucb.»» Book U. chap. iv. § 4.— See Note (H.) 
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pendent and permanent existence, remains iinsliaken. 
According to Berkeley, extension and figure, hardneas 
and softness, and all other sensible qualities, are mere 
ideas of the mind, which cannot possibly exist in an in- 
sentient substance. "^ 

That the inference which I have now drawn against 
the scheme of idealism from the theory of Boscovich, is 
perfectly agreeable to the metaphysical views of that 
profound and original philosopher, appears from various 
passages in his works i in particular, from the following 
observations, which I translate literally firom one of his 
supplements to the didactic poem of Benedictus Stay, 
De Systemate Mimdi : 

** By the power of reftectiauj we are enabled to dis- 
tinguish two different classes of ideas excited in our 
minds. To some of these we are impelled by a very 
powerful instinct, common to all men, to ascribe an origin 
foreign to the mind itself, and depending on certain ex- 
ternal objects. Others, we believe with the most com- 
plete conviction to have their origin in the mind, and to 
depend on the mind for their existence. The instru- 
ments or organs by which we receive the first jund of 
ideas are called the senses : their external cause, or, as 
it is commonly called, the object, is denoted by the words 
matter and body. The source of the second class of our 
ideas (which we discover by reflecting on the subjects 
of our own consciousness) is called the mind or sotd. 

"In this manner we become acquainted with two 
different kinds of substances (the only substances of 
which we possess any knowledge;) the one, a sensible 
or perceptible substance ; the other a substance endow- 
ed with the powers of thought and of volition. Of the 
existence of neither is it possible for us to doubt, (such 
is the force of those intimations we receive from nature ;) 
not even in those cases when, offering violence to our- 
selves, we listen to the suggestions of the Pyrrhonists 

* A zemark to the rame purpose has been made by Mr. Smith, in his Essay on the 
External Senses. ** Whatever system may be adopted concerning the hardness or 
softness, ^e fluidity or solidity, the compressibility or incompressibifity of the resist- 
ing substance, the certainty of our distinct sense, and feeling of its externality, or 
of its entire independency upon the organ which perceires it, or by which we per- 
eeiy it, eannot, in the smallest degree, be affected by any such system.*'— l^ssoys 
on Phiiosophicdl SubjeeUt p. 204. 
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and Egoists, and other sophistical perverters of the 
truth. Nay, even these sceptics themselves are forced 
to acknowledge, that whatever doubts they may have 
experienced in their hours of speculation, vanish com- 
pletely when the objects of their doubts are presented 
to their senses."* 

I do not take upon me to defend the propriety of all 
the expressions employed in the foregoing passage. I 
quote it merely as a proof, that Boscovich himself did 
not conceive that his peculiar notions concerning the 
nature of matter had the slightest tendency to favor the 
conclusions of Berkeley. On the contrary, he states 
his dissent from these conclusions in the strongest and 
most decided 'terms ; coinciding so exactly with Reid in 
the very phraseology he uses, as to afford a presumption 
that it approaches nearly to a correct and simple enun- 
ciation of the truth. 

In the foregoing remarks on Boscovich's theory, con- 
sidered in contrast with that of Berkeley, I have had an 
eye chiefly to some speculations of the late Dr. Button ; 
a philosopher eminently distinguished by originality of 
thought ; and whose writings could .not have, failed, to 
attract much more notice than they have yet done, if 
the great variety of his scientific pursuits had left him a 
little more leisure to cultivate .the arts ,of composition 
and of arrangement. It would be fortimate, in this re-f 
spect, for his literary fame;, if the, same friendly and 
skilful hand which has illustrated and adorned, his geo- 
logical researches, would undertake the tust of guiding 
iis through the puzzling, but interesting labyrinth of his 
metaphysical discussions. •. . 

The following is the conclusion of Dr. Button's argu^ 
ment concerning hardness and incompressibiiity t . 

"In thus distinguishing things, it will appear^ that in- 
compressibiiity and . hardness, i. e. powers, ricsisting the 
change of volume and figure, ^e the properties iol an 
external body ; and that these are the essential qualities 
of that extended, figured thing, so far as it is only in 
these resisting powers that the conce;iyed. thing, termed 
body, is judged to subsist. 

» Romae, 1756^^T. i. p. S81. 
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" But these properties of body, or those powers, are 
not found to be absolute ; so far as a hard body may be 
either broken ormade soft, and so far as, by compres- 
sion, a body may be diminished in its volume. 

" Hence, the judgment that has been formed from the 
resistance of the external thing, is, in some measure, to 
be changed ; amd that first opinion, with regard to ap- 
parent permanBncy, which might have been formed 
from the resistance of the perceived thing, must now 
yield to the positive testimony of the sense, whereby 
the body is perceived to be actually diminished. That 
power of resistance, therefore, from whence a state of 
permanency had been concluded, is now found to be 
overcome ; and those apparent properties of the body 
are, with all the certainty of human observation, known 
to be changed. 

" But if the resistance, which is opposed by a natural 
body to the exertion of our will, endeavouring to destroy 
the volume, should be as perfectly overcome, as is that 
of hardness in fluidity,''then the common opinion of 
mankind, which supposes the extension of a body to be 
permanent, would necessarily be changed. For, at 
present, we thibk'th&t this re^sting power, which pre- 
serves volume ih bodies, is absolutely in its nature insur- 
mountable^ as it certainly Is; in relation to our moving 
power. 

" Instead then of saying, that matter, of which natu- 
ral bodies sere composed, is perfectly hard and impene- 
trable, wWch is* the received opinion of philosophers, 
we would aflSrm, that there is no permtoent property of 
this kind in a material thing, but that there are certain 
resisting powe«»s in bodies, by which their volumes and 
figures are presented to us in the actual information ; 
which powers, however, might be overcome.' In that 
case, the ' extension of the most soHd body would be 
considered dnly as a concHtional thing, like the hardness 
of a body of ice ; whiich hardness is, in the aqueous 
state of that bbdy^ perfectly destroyed.'* * 

Ail this oomcides perfectly with the Opinions of Bos- 

* Disaertatioiw on different subjects in Natoral Phttosophy, pp. 289, and 290. 
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covich ; and it must, I think, appear conclusive to every 
person who reflects on the subject with due attention. 
Nor is there any thing in the doctrine it maintains, re- 
pugnant to the natural apprehensions of the mind ; or 
requiring, for its comprehension, habits of metaphysical 
refinement. Indeed it amounts to nothing more than 
to the following incontestable remark which was long 
before made by Berkeley ; " that both hardness and re- 
sistance," which words he considers as perfectly sy- 
nonymous with solidity, "are plainly relative to our 
senses ; it being evident, that what seems hard to one 
animal, may appear soft to another, who hath greater 
force and firmness of limbs." * 

The case, however, is very diflferent, when we find 
Dr. Berkeley and Dr. Hutton attempting to place ex- 
tension and figure on the same footing with hardness 
and resistance. The former of these writers, seems to 
have considered the ideal existence of extension as still 
more manifest than, that of ^o/id%; having employed 
the first of these propositions, as a medium of proof for 
the establishment of the other. " If extension be once 
acknowledged to have no existence without the mind, 
the same must necessarily be granted of motion, solidr 
ity, and gravity, since they all evidently suppose ex- 
tension. It is therefore superfluous to inquire particu- 
larly concerning each of them. In denying extension, 
you have denied them all to have any real existence." f 

That Dr. Hutton's opinion concerning magnitude and 
figure coincided exactly with that of Berkeley, appears 
not only from the general scope of his Theory of Per- 
ceptions ; but from the account which he himself has 
given of the various particulars by which he conceived 
that theory to be discriminated from the Berkeleian sys- 
tem. " It may now," says he, " be proper to observe, 
that the theory here given of perception, although at 
first sight it may be thought similar to that of Dr. Berke- 
ley, will be found to differ from it, both in its nature and 
in its operation upon science ; although the conclusion^ 
that magnitude and figure do not exist extemaUy in rela- 

* Berkeley's Works.— Dublin, 1784, p. 133, Vol. 1. 
t Vol. I. p. 188. 
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tion to the mind^ foUows naturally as a consequence of 
both:' 

" It is indeed,** he continues, ** a necessary conse- 
quence of both theories, that magnitude and figure do 
not exist in nature, or subsist externally, but that these 
are purely spiritual, or ideas in the mind : This, how- 
ever j is the only point in which the two theories agreed* * 

It would be altogether foreign to my present purpose 
to attempt to follow the very ingenious author through 
the elaborate exposition which he has given of the char- 
acteristical peculiarities of his own doctrine* I have 
studied it with all the attention in my power ; but with- 
out being , able fully to comprehend its meaning. As 
fara^Ican judge, the obscurity which hangs over it 
arises, in a great measure, from a mistaken connexion 
which Dr. Hutton had supposed between his own phy- 
sical conclusions concerning hardness, or relative in- 
compressibihty, and Berkeley's metaphysical argument 
against the independent existence of things extemaL 
How clearly this distinction was seized by Boscovich, is 
demonstrated by a passage already quoted : And ac- 
cordingly, it may be remarked, that, notwithstanding 
the numerous objections which have been made to the 
validity of his I'easonings, none of his critics have re- 
fused him the praise of the most luminous perspicuity. 

The truth is, that, while the conclusions of Boscovich 
and of Hutton, with respect to matter so far as hard- 
ness, or relative incompressibility is concerned, offer no 
violence to the common judgments of mankind, but only 
aim at a more correct and scientific statement of the fact 
than is apt to occur to our first hasty apprensions, — ^the 
assertion of Berkeley, that extension and Jigure have 
merely an ideal or (as Dr. Hutton calls it) a spiritual 
existence, tends to unhinge the whole frame of the hu- 
man understanding, by shaking our confidence in those 
principles of belief which form an essential part of its 
constitution. But on this point I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining myself more fully, in the course of 
some observations which I propose to offer cm the phi- 
losophy of Dr. Reid. 

' ■■■.■-■!■ I ■ . . » ^ II .. . ) ■ --.-.. 1 

* Hulton*! Principles of Knowledge, VoL I. p. 867. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

SECTION FIRST. 

On the Foundation of our Belief of the Existence of the material Wotid, according 
to the Statement of Reid.— Strictures on that Statement. 

I HAVE already said, that Reid's account of the ex- 
istence of matter, although correct so far as it goesy 
does not embrace all the circumstances of the question. 
The grounds of this observation I shall endeavour to 
explain with all possible brevity : but before proceeding 
to the, discussion, it is necessary for me to premise* some 
remarks on a principle of our constitution, which may 
at first sight appear very foreign to the present ai^u- 
ment ; I mean, our belief of the permanence or stabiEty 
of the order of nature. 

That all our physical reasonings, and all those obser- 
vations on the course of events, which lay the founda- 
tion of foresight or sagacity ^ imply an expectation, that 
the order of things will, in time to come, continue simi- 
lar to what we have experienced it to be in time past, 
is a fact too obvious to stand in need of illustration ; but 
it is not equally clear, how this expectation arises at 
first in the mind. Mr. Hume resolves it into the asso- 
ciation of ideas, which leads us, after having seen two 
events often conjoined, to anticipate the second, when- 
ever we see the first ; — a theory to which a very strong 
objection immediately presents itself. That a single ex- 
periment is sufiicient to create as strong a belief of the 
constancy of the result as ten thousand. When a phi- 
losopher repeats an experiment for the sake of greater 
certainty, his hesitation does not proceed from any 
doubt, that, in the same circumstances, the same phe- 
nomena will be exhibited ; but from an apprehension, 
that he may not have attended duly to all the different 
circumstances in which the first experiment was made; 
If the second experiment should differ inits result from 
the first, he will not suspect that any change has taken 
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place in the laws of nature ; but will instantly conclude, 
that the circumstances attending the two experiments 
have not been exactly the same. 

It will be said, perhaps, that although our belief in 
this instance is not founded on a repetition of one single 
experiment, it is founded on a long course of expe- 
rience with respect to the order of nature in general. 
We have learned, from a number of cases formerly ex- 
amined, that this order continues uniform ; and we ap- 
ply this deduction as a rule to guide our anticipations 
of the result of every new experiment that we make. 
This opinion is supported by Dr. Campbell in his Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric ; but it seems to me to afford a very 
unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty. It plainly dif^ 
fers essentially from Mr. Hume's theory ; for it states 
the fact in such a manner, as excludes the possibility of 
accounting for it by the association of ideas ; while, at 
the same time it suggests no other principle, by means 
of which any plausible explanation of it may be obtain- 
ed. Granting, at present, for the sake of argument, 
thaj; after having seen a stone often fall, the associating 
principle alone might lead me to expect a similar event, 
when I drop another stone ; the question still recurs, 
(supposing my experience to have been hitherto hmited 
to the descent of heavy bodies) — ^Whence arises my 
anticipation of the result of a pneumatical, an optical, 
or a chemical experiment ? According, therefore, to 
Campbell's doctrine, we must here employ a process 
of analogical reasoning. The course of nature has been 
found uniform in all our experiments concerning heavy 
bodies ; and therefore we may conclude, by analogy, 
that it will also be uniform in all other experiments we 
may devise, whatever be the class of phenomena to 
which they may relate. It is difficult to suppose, that 
such a process of reasoning should occur to children or 
savages ; and yet I apprehend, that a child who had 
once burned his finger with a candle, would dread the 
same result, if the same operation were to be repeated. 
Nor, indeed, would the case be different, in similar cir- 
cumstances, with one of the lower animals. 

In support of his own conclusion on this subject, Dr. 

VOL. IV. 13 
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Campbell asserts,* " that experience, or the tendency 
of the mind to associate ideas under the notion of causes 
and effects, is never contracted by one example only." 
He admits, at the same time, that, in consequence of 
the analogical reasoning which I mentioned, natural 
philosophers consider a single experiment, accurately 
made, as decisive with respect to a theory. It is evi- 
dent that, upon this supposition, children, and the vul- 
gar, must see two events often conjoined, before they 
apprehend the relation of cause and effect to subsist be- 
tween them; whereas the truth is, that persons of. little 
experience are always prone to apprehend a constant 
connexion, even when they see a merely accidental con- 
junction. So firmly are they persuaded, that every 
change requires a cause, and so eager to discover it, that 
they lay hold of the event immediately preceding it, as 
something on which they may rest their curiosity ; and it 
is experience alone that corrects this disposition, by 
teaching them caution in investigating the general laws 
which form a part of the order of the universe.f 

From these observations, it seems to follow, that our 
expectation of the continuance of the laws of nature is 
not the result of the association of ideas, nor of any 
other principle generated by experience alone; and 
Mr. Hume has shown, with demonstrative evidence, that 
it cannot be resolved into any process of reasoning a pri- 
ori. Till, therefore, some more satisfactory analysis of it 

• Vol. 1. p. 137. 

t The account which is given in the Encyclopedia Britannica of the conclu- 
nveness of a single experiment in proof of a general law of nature is, at bottom* the 
very same with tne theory of Campbell ; and therefore a separate consideration of it 
is unnecessary. — This will appear evident from the following extract. 

" Experimental phil.osophy seems, at first sight, in direct opposition to the 
procedure of nature in forming general laws." CHie expression here is somewhat 
ambiguous ; but the author plainly means, — ^in opposition to the natural procedure 
of the milted, in the investigation of general laws.) " These are formed by induction 
from multitudes of individual facts, and must be affirmed to no greater extent than 
tjhe induction on which they are founded. Yet it is a matter of fact, a physical law of 
human thought, that one simple, clear, and unequivocal experiment, gives us the 
most complete confidence in the truth of ja general conclusion from it to every 
similar case. Whence this anomaly ? It is not an anomaly, or contradiction of the 
general maxim of philosophical investigation, but the most refined application of it. 
There is no law more general than this, that ' nature is constant in all her opera- 
tions.* The judicious and simple form of our experiment insures us (we imagine) 
in the complete knowledge of all the circumstances of the event. Upon this suppo- 
sition, and this alone, we consider the experiment as the faithful representative of 
every possible cs^se of the coi^unction." — (Article Philosophy, § 57. See also (in 
the same vohime) article Physics, § 103.) 
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shall appear than has yet been proposed, we are unavoid- 
ably led to state it as an original law of human belief. 
In doing so, I am not influenced by any wish to multi- 
ply unnecessarily original laws or ultimate truths ; nor 
by any apprehension of the consequences that might re- 
sult from an admission of any one of the theories in 
question. They are all of them, so far as I can see, 
equally harmless in their tendency ; but all of ^ them 
equally unfounded and nugatory, answering no purpose 
whatever, but to draw a veil over ignorance, and to di- 
vert the attention, by the parade of a theoretical phrase- 
ology, from a plain and most important fact in the con- 
stitution of the mind. 

In treating of a very different subject, I had occasion, 
in a former work,* to refer to some philosophical opin- 
ions of Mr. Turgot, coinciding nearly with those which 
I have now stated. These opinions are detailed by the 
author, at considerable length, in the article Existence 
of the French Encyclop6die ; but a conciser and clear- 
er account of them may be found in Condorcet's dis- 
course, prefixed to his essay " On the application of 
analysis to the probability of decisions pronounced by a 
majority of votes." From this account it appears, that 
Turgot resolved " our belief of the existence of the ma- 
term world " into our belief of the continuance of ** the 
laws of nature ; " or, in other words, that he conceived 
our belief, in the former of these instances, to amount 
merely to a conviction of the established order of phys- 
ical events : and to an expectation that, in the same 
combination of circumstances, the same event will recur. 
it has always appeared to me, that something of this 
sort was necessary to complete Dr. Reid's speculations 
on the Berkeleian controversy; for although he has 
shown our notions concerning the primary qualities of 
bodies to be connected, by an original law of our con- 
stitution, with the sensations which they excite in our 
minds, he has taken no notice of the grounds of our be- 
lief that these qualities have an existence independent of 
our perceptions. This belief (as I have elsewhere ob- 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. I. chap. iv. sect. 5. 
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served *) is plainly the result of esi^erience ; inai^nuch 
as a repetition of the perceptive act must have beea 
prior to any judgment, on our part, with respect to the 
separate and permanent re^ity of its object, Nor does 
experience itself aflford a complete solution of the prob- 
lem ; for, as. we are irresistibly led by our perceptions 
to ascribe to their objects a Juttire as well as a present 
reality, the question stiU remains, how are we deter- 
mined by the experience of the pasty to carry our infer- 
ence forward to a portion of time which is yet to come 1 
To myself the difficulty appears to resolve itself, in the 
siipplest and most philosophical manner, into that law of 
our constitution to which Turgot, long ago, attempted 
to trace it. ' 

If this conclusion be admitted, our conviction of the 
permanent and independent existence of matter is but a 
particular case of a more general law of belief extending 
to all other phenomena. The generalization seems to 
me to be equally ingenious and just ; and, while it coin- 
cides perfectly in its spirit and tendency with Reid's 
doctrine on the same point, to render that doctrine at 
once more precise and more luminous. 

Nor is this view of the subject altogether a novelty 
in the history of science ; any farther, than as it aims 
at a simple and literal statement of the factf without 
prejudging any of the other questions, either physical or 
metaphysical, which may arise out of it. The same 
doctrine is obviously involved in the physical theory of 
Boscovich, as well sus in some of the metaphysical reve- 
ries of Malebranche and of Leibnitz. The last of these 
writers has, indeed, expressed it very clearly and con- 
cisely in one of his letters, where he observes to his cor* 
respondent : " Les choses materielles en elles-memes ne 
sont que des ph6nom6nes bien regies." f The creed, 
said to be so prevalent among the Hindoos, with re- 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, toI. I. chap. UK I 

t The same, mode of speaking has been adopted by some more modem authors ; 
among others, by the late very ingenious and learned Mr. Robison, in his Elements 
of Mechanical Philosophy ; " To us," he observes, " matter is a mere phenomenon,*' 
(§118.) Leibnitz was, I think, the first person by whom it was introduced ; but in 
the writings of Mr. Robison, wherever it occurs, it may be safely interpreted as 
referring to the physical theory of Boscovich, to which he had a strong and avowed 
leaning ; although he was not blind to the various difficulties connected wiUi it 
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spect to the nature of mo^f^, would seem to be grafted 
ou a conception nearly similar. If we may rely on the 
account given of it by Sir William Jones, it has not the 
most distant affinity, in its origin or tendency, to the 
system of idealism as it is now commonly understood in 
this part of the world ; the former taking its rise from 
a high theological speculation ; the latter being deduced 
as a sceptical consequence from a particular hypothe- 
sis concerning the origin of our knowledge, inculcated 
by the schoolmen, and adopted by Locke and his follow- 
ers. " The difficulties," Sir William tells us, with 
great clearness and precision, "attending the vulgar 
notion of material substances, induced many of the 
wisest among the ancients, and some of the most en- 
lightened among the moderns, as well as the Hindoo 
philosophers, to believe that the whole creation was 
rather an energy than a work, by which the infinite 
mind, who is present at all times, and in all places, ex- 
hibits to his creatures a set of perceptions like a won- 
derful picture, or piece of music, always varied, yet al- 
ways uniform.'* * 

In another passage, the same author observes, that 
" the Vedantis^ unable to forma distinct idea of brute 
matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of supreme goodness was left a moment to itself, 
imagine that the Deity is ever present to his work, and- 
constantly supports a series of perceptions, which in one 
sense they call illusory, though they cannot but admit the 
reality of all created/arms, as far as the happiness of crea- 
tures can be affected by themJ** f 

"The word may a," we are afterwards informed, 
" or delusion, has a subtle and recondite sense in the Ve- 
danta philosophy, where it signifies the system of per- 
ceptions, whether of secondary, or of primary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed, by Epichamms, PMoj 
and many truly pious men, to raise, by his omnipresent 
spirit, in the minds of his creatures ; but which had not, 
in their opinion, any existence independent of mind." J 

• Introduction to a translation of some Hindoo verses., 
t Dissertation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India. 
X Ibid. The last clause of this sentence is somewhat ambiguous ; as it is not quite 
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The essential difference between these doctrines, and 
those which Hume has shown to be necessarily involv- 
ed in the common account of the origin of our knowledge, 
must appear obvious to all who have any acquaintance 
with his writings. The Hindoo system represents the 
material universe, as, at all times, in a state of immedi- 
ate dependence on the divine energy ; coinciding, in this 
respect, with the opinions of those pious men in our own 
quarter of the globe, who have supposed its continued 
existence to be the effect of a creative act renewed every 
monient ; but admitting, in the most expUcit terms, the 
regularity of the laws according to which its phenomena 
ai*e exhibited to our senses, and the reality of these 
phenomena as permanent objects of science. The scep- 
ticism of Hume, On the contrary, proceeds entirely on a 
scholastic hypothesis concerning perception, which, 
when followed out to its logical consequences, leaves no 
evidence for the existence, either of the divine mind, or 
of any other ; nor, indeed, for that of any thing whatev- 
er, but of our own impressions and ideas. 

The fault of the Hindoo philosophy, as well as of the 
systems of Leibnitz and of Malebranche, is, that it pro- 
nounces dogmatically on a mystery placed beyond the 
reach of our faculties ; professing to describe the mode 
in which the intellectual and material worlds are con- 
nected together, and to solve the inexplicable problem 
(as Bacon has justly called it) with respect to the opus 
quod operatur Deus a principio usque adfinem. In the 
present state of our knowledge, it is equally absurd to 
reason for it or against it ; but thus much must be allow- 
ed in its favor, that while, in .its moral tendency, it is 
diametrically opposite to that oif the theory with which it 
has sometimes been classed, it explicitly recognizes the 
consistency and certainty of those principles of belief on 
which mankind proceed in the ordinary buisness of life, 
as well as in all their physical inquiries concerning the 
order of nature. 



manifest, whether the author meaDt an existence independent of the supreme rmnd^ 
or of the minds of created percipient beings. Neither the one opinion nor the oth- 
er appears to me to he veconcileahle with the doctrines, ^ther of Epichaimus or 
of Plato. (Vide Bruckeri Hist, de Ideis, p. 9. Augustas Vindelicorum, 1728.) 
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The statement, on the other hand, given hy Turgot, 
possesses this advantage peculiar to itself, that it de- 
scribes the simple fact with scientific precision ; involv- 
ing no metaphysical theory whatever, any more than 
Newton's statement of the law of gravitation. In both 
cases, premises are furnished for a most important con- 
clusion in natural theology ; but that conclusion is as 
foreign to our researches concerning the physical laws 
of our perceptions, as it would have been to New- 
ton's purpose, to have blended it with the physical and 
mathematical inquiries which are contained in his Phw- 
cipia. 

Nor let any one imagine that this statement has the 
slightest tendency to detract from the reality of exter- 
nal objects. It rests our evidence for this reaJity, on 
the very same footing with what we possess for the 
regularity and permanence of those physical laws which . 
furnish the most interesting as well as most stable ob- 
jects of human knowledge ; and, even when combined 
with the theological hypothesis of the Hindoos, on- 
ly varies.our. ordinary mode of conception, by keeping 
constantly in; view the perpetual dependence of the 
universe, in its matter as well as in its jorm, on the hand 
of the Creator. 

I must again repeat, with respect to this statement of 
Turgot, that it differs from that of Reid, merely in re- 
solving our belief of the permanent and independent 
existence of matter into another law of our nature stiU 
more general ; and of this law it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that its authority has not only been repeatedly re- 
cognized by Reid, but that he has laid much more 
stress on its importance than any preceding writer. 
According to the statements of both, this belief is as- 
sumed as an ultimate fact in the constitution of the mind; 
and the trifling difference in their language concerning 
it, (considering that neither could have borrowed the 
slightest hint from the other) adds no inconsiderable 
weight to their joint conclusions. 

To this natural belief, common to all mankind (a be- 
lief which evidently is altogether independent of any 
exercise of our reasoning powers,) Reid, as. well as 
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some other Scottish philosophers, have applied the 
epithet instinctive; not with the view of conveying 
any new theory concerning its origin, but merely to ex- 
clude the unsatisfactory theories of their predecessors. 
For this supposed inn6vation in language, they have 
been severely censured and ridiculed by a late celebrat- 
ed Polemic ; but the strictures which, in this instance, 
he has bestowed on them, will be found to apply to 
them, in common with the most correct reasoners in 
every part of modem Europe. Of this I have already 
produced one instance, in a quotation from the works 
of a very learned and profound Italian ; * and another 
authority to the same purpose is furnished by D'Alem- 
bert, a writer scrupulously cautious in his selection of 
words. The following passage agrees so exactly with 
Reid's philosophy, in point of doctrine as well as of 
phraseology, that the coincidence can be accounted for 
only by the anxious fidelity with which both authors 
have, on this occasion, exemplified the precepts of the 
inductive logic. 

" The truth is, that as no relation whatever can be 
discovered between a sensation in the mind, and the 
object by which it is occasioned, or at least to which we 
refer it, it does not appear possible to trace, by dint of 
reasoning, any practicable passage from the one to the 
other. Nothing but a species of instinct, more sure in 
its operation than reason itself, could so forcibly trans- 
port us across the gulf by which mind seems to be 
separated from the material world.'' f 

" In every science," the same author elsewhere ob- 
serves, " there are principles true, or supposed, which 
the mind seizes by a species of instinct. To this in- 
stinct we ought to yield without resistance ; otherwise, 
by recognising the existance of a series of principles 

* Seep. 91 of this volume. 
■ t ^ ®^^ ^*Y ayaat aueun rapport cntre chaque sensation, et I'objet (jui I'oecasl- 
onne, ou du moins auquel nous la rapportons, il ne paroit pas qu^on puisse trouver 
par le raisonnement de passage possible de Tun iL Tatitre : il n'y a qu*une esp^cie 
d*iQstiiict» plus 8or que la raison meme, qui puisse nous forcer k franchlr un si grand 
mtery9Sie.^(IH8Cours pr&iminaire de l*Enei/clopedie,) 

lorthe lartdaon of tke Bentenoe, I ha^ departed a littTe from the words of the 
anginal; but I flattdrmyMU; that I have rendered my author's meaning with suffi- 
cieati 
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without end, and abandoning the possibility of any fix- 
ed points for the commencement of our reasonings, we 
must plunge ourselves into univet'sal scepticism." * 

The inference which I draw from these quotations is, 
not that the word instinct is employed in them with un- 
' exceptionable propriety, but that, in applying it to char- 
acterize certain judgments of the mind, the philosophers 
who have been so contemptuously treated on that ac- 
count by Dr. Priestley, have not departed from the 
practice of their predecessors. They alone, who have 
studied with care the science of human nature, can be 
fully sensible how difficult it is, on the one hand, for the 
clearest and most cautious thinkers, to describe its phe- 
nomena in definite and unequivocal terms ; and how 
easy it is, on the other, for the most superficial critic to 
cavil, with plausibility, at the best phraseology which 
language can afford. Nor has a philosopher, in this 
branch of knowledge, the privilege, as in some others, 
of introducing new terms of his own invention, without 
incurring the charge of absurd and mysterious affecta- 
tion. He must, of necessity, persevere in employing 
terms of a popular origin ; or, in other words, in em- 
ploying an instrument made by the most rude and un- 
skilful hands, to a purpose where the utmost cpnceivable 
nicety is indispensably requisite. 

The number of such criticisms, I am inclined to sus- 
pect, would be considerably diminished, if every cavil 
at an obnoxious word were to be accompanied with the 
suggestion of a less exceptionable substitute. In the 
mean time, it is the fault of those who devote themselves 
to this study, if they do not profit by these criticisms 
where they have the slightest foundation in justice, by 
approximating more and more to that correctness and 
uniformity in the use of language, towards which »so 

* ** II est dans chaque science des principes vrais ou supposes, qu'on saisit par une 
esp^ce d'instinct auquel on doit s'abandonuer sans resistance ; autrement U faudroit 
admettre dans les piincipes un progr^s a rinfini qui seroit aussi absurde qu'un pro- 
gres a I'infini dans les etres et dans les causes, •t qui rendroit tout iocertain, faut 
d'un point fixe d?ou Ton put partir.")— JSi^wcn* de PkUosopkie, Art. M^tapbysique.) 

In the alternalive stated in the first clause of this sentence, fdfe»j»rmape« wais 
ou supposes) I presume that D'Alembert had in view the dtstinotion between tho«e 
sciences which rest ultimately ou facts ; and the different branches of pure mathe- 
matics which rest uUiBiately on definiHons, or hypotheses, 

VOL. IV. 14 
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great advances have been made ia our own times ; but 
which, after all our efforts, we must content ourselves 
with recommending to the persevering industry of our 
successors, as the most essential of all desiderata for in- 
suring the success of their researches. Till this great 
end be, in some measure, accomplished, we must limit 
our ambition to the approbation of the discerning few ; 
recollecting, (if I may borrow the words pf Mr^ Burke,) 
that pur conclusions are not fitted " to abide the test of 
a captious controversy, but of a sober and even forgiving 
examination ; that they are not armed, at all points, for 
battle, but dressed to visit those who are willing to give 
a peaceful entrance to truth," * 



SECTION 11. 

Continuation of the Subject. — Indistinctness of the Line drawn by Refd, as well 
as by Descartes and Locke, between the Primary and the Secondary QnaMties of 
Matter. — Distinction between the Primaiy Qualities of Matter, and its Mathematical 
Affections. 

I HATE yet another criticism to offer on Dr, Reid's 
reasonings with respect to jpercepfion / — a criticism not 
founded upon any flaw in his argument, but upon hi$ 
inattention, in enumerating the primary quoMties 4yf mat* 
ter, to a very essential distinction among the particulars 
comprehended in his list ; by stating- which distinction, 
he might, in my opinion, have rendered his conclusions 
much more clear and satisfactory. 

Into this oversight, Dr. Reid was very naturally led 
by the common arrangement of his immediate prede* 
cessors ; most of whom, since the time of Locke, have 
classed together, under the general title of primarf 
qualities^ hardness, softness,. roughness, smoothness, &c. 
with extension, figure, and motion, f In this clai^ification 
he has invariably followed them, both in his Inquiry into 

'. — : J — . ■ • ■ ■ • ' ■ 

*See.Note(L) . . 

t Accocdlpg to Locke, the primary qualities of matter are soUdity, exteosioOf, 
figure, motion, or rest, and number. — (Book ii. chap. viii. § 9.)— In the fheoiy « 
Berkeley, the word aoUdity is employed as syBonymous with hardn6a3 'Aodnvut' 
once. (Berkeley's Works, p. 133. Vol. I. Dublin edition of 1784.) Following 
these ^des, Reid has been led to comprehend, in his enumeration (very in adver- 
tently m my opinion) the heterogeneous qualities specified in die tekt* 
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the Human Mind, and in his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers; a circumstance the more remarkable, that he 
has incidentally stated, in different parts of his works, 
some very important considerations, which seem to 
point out obviously the necessity of a more strictly logic- 
al arrangement. 

After observing, on one occasion, that " hardness and 
softness, roughness and smoothness, figure and motion, 
do all suppose extension, and cannot be conceived with- 
out it ; ^ he adds, that " he thinks it must, on the other 
hand, be allowed, that if we had never felt any thing 
hard or soft, rough or smooth, figured or moved, we* 
should never have had a conception of extension : so 
that, as there is good ground to believe that the notion 
of extension could not be prior to that of other primary 
qualities ; so it is certain that it could not be posterior 
to the notion of any of them, being necessarily implied 
in them afl/' * 

In another passage, the same author remarks, that 
" though the notion of space seems not to enter at first 
into tke mind, until it is introduced by the proper ob- 
jects of sense ; yet, being once introduced, it remains 
in our conception and belief, though the objects which 
introduced it be removed. We see no absurdity in 
supposing a body to be annihilated ; but the space that 
contained it remains ; and to suppose that annihilated, 
seems to be absurd." f 

Among the various inconveniences resulting from this 
i&distinct enumeration of primary qitoKties, one of the 
greatest has been, the plausibility which it has lent to 
the reasonings of Berkeley, and of Hume, against the 
existence of an external world. Solidity and extension 
being confounded together by both, under one common 
denomination, it seemed to be a fair inference, that 
whatever can be shown to be true of the one, must bold 
no less when applied to the other. That their conclu- 
sions, even v/ith respect to solidity, have been pushed 
a great deal too far, I have already endeavoured to 
show ; the resistance opposed to our compressing force, 

* Inquiry, chi^^ v. aeot. 5. 

t Essays od the Int. Powers, p. 262. 4to edition. 
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manifestly implying the existence of something external, 
and altogether independent of our perceptions : — ^but still 
there is a wide difference between the notion of inde- 
pendent existence, and that ascribed to extension or 
space, which, as Dr. Reid observes, carries along with 
it an irresistible conviction that its existence, is eternal 
and necessary ; equally incapable of being created or 
annihilated. The.same remarit may be applied to the 
system of Dr. Button, who plainly considered extension 
and hardness as qualities of the same order j and who, 
in 'consequence of this, has been led to blend (without 
any advantage whatever to the main object of his work) 
the metaphysics of Berkeley with the physics of Bosco- ' 
vich, so as to cast an additional obscurity over the sys- 
tems of both. It is this circumstance that will be found, 
on examination, to be the principal stumbling-block in 
the Berkeleian theory, and which distinguishes it from 
that of the Hindoos, and from all others commonly 
classed along with it by metaphysicians ; that it involves 
the annihilation of space as an external existence; 
thereby unhinging completely the natural conceptions 
of the mind with respect to a truth, about which, of all 
within the reach of our faculties, we seem to be the. 
most completely ascertained ; and which, accordingly, 
was selected by Newton and Clarke, as the groumdwork 
of their argument for the necessary existence of God** 
I am always unwilling to attempt innovations in Ian- 
■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ •' ' ■ . i * -- . ' .. >«t • ' ■ ■■ I ' » ■ ■ . I — ^f- -J — ' 

* This specie! of 8op)iistiy« foooded on an fti^stiDCfnesB of clasftificatioB, ocl:!^M } 
frequently in Berkeley's writings. It is thus that, by confounding nrimary and * '* 
secondary qualities under one common name, he attempts to extend to botfa» the 
conclusions of Descartes , and Locke with respect to the latter. " To what pwppse . 
is it,'* he asks, " to dilate on that which may be demonstrated with the utmost evi- 
dence in a line or two, to any one that is capable of the least reflection ? It is but 
looking into your own thoughts, and so trying whether you can conceive it possible 
for a sound, or figure, or motion, or color, to exist without the mind, or unpercelved. 
This easy trial may make you see, that what- you contend for is a downrighit contra- 
diction. Insomuch, that 1 am content to put the whole on this issue ; if you can 
but conceive it possible for one extended moveable aubstanee, or, in gciieml, fbr 
any one idea, dr any thing Hke an idea, to exist otherwise than in a mind perceiv- 
ing it, I shall readily give up the cause." (Principles of Human Knowledge^ sec- 
tion xxii.) 

The confusion of thought which runs through the foregoing passage was early 
remarked by Baxter, in his Itiquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. In the 
fir^ sente&ce, he observes, that "figure afid malum are nicely shuMed in with 
color and sound, though Ihey are quafities of a different kind ; " and, in the last, 
that " extended moveable substance is duppoded to be a species of idea ; " — '^in 
which case," he adds, « Dr. Berkeley is very safe in his ftrnHneat" (Vol. IL 
p. 276. 3d edit.) 
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guage ; but I flatter myself it will not be coftsidered as 
a rash or superfluous one, after the remarks now made, 
if I distinguish extension and figure by the title of the 
mathematical affections of matter; * restricting the phrase 
primary qualities to hardness and softness, roughness 
and smoothness, and other properties of the same de- 
scription. The Une which I would draw between pri- 
me^ and BeconcUmf qualities is this ; that the former 
necessarily involve the notion of extension and conse- 
quently of externality or outness ;j whereas the latter 
are only conceived as the unknown causes of known 
sensations ; and, vfhexi first apprehended by the mind, do 
not imply the existence of any thing locally distinct 
from the subjects of its own consciousness. But these 
tqpics I must content myself with merely hinting at, on 
the present occasion. J 

If these observations be well founded, they establish 
thr^e very important facts in the history of the human 
mind. 1. That the notion of the mathematical affections of 
ipatter presupposes the exercise of our external senses ; 
inasmuch as it is suggested to us by the same sensa- 
tions which convey to us the knowledge of its primary 
qualities. 2. Thjat this notion involves an irresistible con- 
viction, on our part, not only of the external existence 
of its objects, but of their necessary and eternal exist- 
ence ; whereas, in the case of the primary qualities of- 
matter, our perceptions are only accompanied with, a 
belief, that these qualities exist externally, and inde- 
pendently of our existence as percipient beings; the 
supposition of theh: annihilation by the power of the 
Creator, implying no absurdity whatsoever. 3. That our 
conviction of the necessary existence of extension, or 

* This phrsuse I borrow from somie of tixe elementary UeatUes of lu^tural phi« 
losophy. 

t The word outnesf, which has been of late revived by some of Kant's admirers 
in this country, was long ago used by Berkeley in his Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge, (sect, xliii.) ; and, at a still earlier period of his life, in his Essay towards a 
New Theory of Vision, (sect, xlvi.) I mention this, as I have more than once beard 
the term spoken of as a fortunate.innovation. 

} For Locke's distinction between primary and secondary qualities, see his Essay, 
Book ii. chap* iii. § 9. Of its logical accuracy some judgment may be formed from 
its influence in leading so very acute an inquirer to cl^ number in the same list 
with solidity and extension. The reader will find some additional illustrations on 
tbfi ftttbgect of ^eaw^aiy qualities ia note (K)^ 
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space, is neither the result of reasoning nor of expe- 
rience, but is inseparable from the very conception of it ; 
and must therefore be considered as an ultimate and 
essential law of human thought. 

The very same conclusion, it is manifest, applies to 
the notion of time ; a notion which, like that of space^ 
presupposes the exercise of our external senses ; but 
which, when it is once acquiVed, presents irresistibly its 
object to our thoughts as an existence equally inde- 
pendent of the human mind, and of the material uni- 
verse. Both these existences, top-, swell in the human 
understanding to infinity; the one to immensity, the 
other to eternity ; nor is it possible for imagination it- 
self to conceive a limit to either. How are these facts 
to be reconciled with that philosophy which teaches, 
that all our knowledge is derived from experience ? 

The foregoing reasonings have led us, by a very short, 
and, I hope, satisfactory process, to the general conclu- 
sion which forms the fundamental principle of the Kan- 
tian system ; a system plainly suggested to the author, 
by the impossibiUty he found of tracing any resemblance 
between extension and the sensations of which we ar« 
conscious. " The notion (or intuition) of spacBy* he 
tells us, " as well as that of time\ is not empirical ; that 
is, it has not its origin in experience. On the contrary, • 
both these notions are supposed, or implied, as e&a^ 
ditions in all our empirical perceptions ; inasmuch as we 
cannot perceive nor conceive an external object, with- 
out representing it to our thoughts as in space ; nor can 
we conceive anything, either without us or within us, ^ 
without representing it to ourselves', as in time. Space 
and time, therefore, are called by Kant, the two jbrfas 
of our semiinlity. The fir&t is tne general form of our 
external senses : the second, the general form of all our 
:$e0ses, external and internal. 

>" These notions of space and of time, however, air 
though they exist in us a priori, are not,*' according to 
Kant, " innate ideas. If they are anterior to the per- 
ceptions of our senses, it is only in the order of reason, 
and not in the order of time. They have indeed their 
origin in ourselves ; but they present themselves to the 
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understanding only in consequence of occasions fur- 
nished by our sensations ; or (in Kant's language) by 
our sensible modifications. Separated from these modi- 
j&cations, they could not exist ; and without them, they 
would have remained for ever latent and sterile." * 

The only important proposition which I am able to 
extract from this jargon is, that, as extension and dura- 
tion cannot be supposed to bear the most distant resem- 
blance to any sensations of which the mind is conscious, 
the origin of these notions forms a manifest exception 
to the account given by Locke of the primary sources 
of our knowledge. This is precisely the ground on 
which Reid has made his stand against the scheme of 
Idealism ; and I leave it to my readers to judge, wheth- 
er it was not more philosophical to state, as he has 
done, the factf in simple and perspicuous terms, as a 
demonstration of the imperfection of Locke's theory, 
than to have reared upon it a superstructure of techni- 
cal mystery, similar to what is exhibited in the system 
of the German metaphysician. 

* De Gerando. Hist, des Systemes, Tom. II. p. 208, 209. It is proper for ma to 
observe here, that for the little I know of Kanfs philosophy, I am chiefly indebted 
to .bis critics and commentators ; more particularly, to M. De Qemndo, who m ribw- 
ed, even by Kant*8 countrymen, to have given a faithftil exposition of his doctrines ; 
and to the author of a book published at Copenhagen, in 1796, entitled, PhUoaO' 
phi0 CrUicfB ^eeimdtim ^anHwn Epepifntio StfBUmaHca. Some very valoabje 
strictures 6n the general spirit of his system may be collected from the Appendix 
subjoined by Mr. Ptevodt to liis French tranrfation of Mr. Smithes posthumous £^ 
says: from different passages of the JSaaais ,Phiiii$^Mqu€s of tie simfte author j 
and from the first article in the second number of the Edinburgh Review. 

As to Kant's. oMv wai^s;» I must ftirly «ickiioivled^> that, althonrfa I have &«- 
quently attempted to read them in the lAtin. edition piinted »t Ceipsic, I have 
idways been forced to abandon the undertaking in despair; parOy from the scholastic 
barbarism df the style, aud paitly fvom qofy utter inability to unriddle the author'* 
meaning. Wherever I have happened to obtain a momentary glimpse of light, I 
have derived iU net from Kant himself, bnt from my previous ac<|oaintance vkth 
those opinions of Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume> Raid« and othem, wbidi he has en- 
deavoured to appropilate to himself under, the deep disguise of his new phraseology. 
I^ writer ceftainly eter essniplified mote systematically, or more sueoesafully, the 
pi-ecept which Quinc^ian (upon the authority of I*ivy) ascribes to an aneient 
rhetoriciBtn ; ahd Which, ff the object of the teacher was merely to instruct his pupils 
how to command the admiration of the mniHIttide, jnust be aUowisd to reflect no 
small honor on his knowledge of human nature. *' Neque id novum vitit|m est, 
CUM jam ^i^ud Htnm Liviiim mveniam fiiisse pneceptorem aliquem, qui discipuloa 
obscunu-e que dicerunt, juberet, Gr»ep verbo utens irw««*«Mr, Undo Ilia ac^et 
egregia laudatio : Tanio melior, ne ego quidem intellexi," (Quinct. Instit.) 

En ietitAnt, fai t<mjour» tachi at rt^'eniendire, is an expression which Fonte- 
nolle somewhere uses, in speaking of his own literarv habits. It conveys a hint not 
unworthy of the attention of aumors ; — ^but which I would not venture to recom- 
maiid t» that 6iis» who may aspire to the glory of foun<Mng new scbools of phi- 
losophy. 
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In justice, at the same time, to Kant's merits, I must 
repeat, that Dr. Reid would have improved greatly the 
statement of his argument against Berkeley, if he had 
kept a.s constantly in the view of his readers, as Kant 
has done, the essential distinction which I have en- 
deavoured to point out between the mathematical affec- 
tions of matter, and its primary qualities. Of this dis- 
tinction he appears to have been fully aware himself, 
from a passage which I formerly quoted ; but he has, in 
general, slurred it over in a manner which seemed to im- 
ply, that he considered them both as precisely of the 
same kind. 

I shall only add farther, that the idea or conception of 
motion involves the ideas both of extension and of time. 
That the idea of time might have been formed, without 
any ideas either of extension or of motion, is sufficiently 
obvious ; but it is by no means equally clear, whether 
the idea of motion presupposes that of extension, or that 
of extension the idea of motion. The question relates to 
a fact of some curiosity in the natural history of the 
mind ; having, for its object, to ascertain, with logical 
precision, the occasion on which the idea of extension is, 
in the first instance, acquired. But it is a question al- 
together foreign to the subject of the foregoing discus- 
sion. Whichever of the two conclusions we may adopt, 
the force of Reid's argument against Locke's principle 
will be found to remain undiminished.* 

♦See Note (L), 
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Off THB INFUJENCB OF LOCKE*0 AirrBORIT7 UPON THE PHILOBOPHICAL 
SrSTEHS WHICH PREYAItED IN FRANCE PURINO THE LATTER PART OF 
THE EIOHTE^NTH CENTURY. 

The accoui^t given by Locke of the origin of aur 
ideas, which furnished the chief subject of one of the 
foregoing Essays, has, for many years past, been adopt- 
ed im^licidy, and almost universally, as a fundamental 
find unquestionable truth, by the philosophers of France. 
It was early sanctioned in that country, by the authori- 
ty of Pontenelle, whose mind was probably prepared 
for its reception, by some similar mscussions in the 
works of Gassendi ; at a later period, it acquired much 
additional celebrity, from the vague and exaggerated 
Encomiums of Voltaire ; and it has since l^een assumed, 
as the common basis of their respective conclusions 
concerning the history of the human unders&inding, by 
CJondillac,Turgot, Hdvetius, Diderot, D'Alembert, Con- 
dorcet, Destutt-Tracy, De Gerando, and many other 
writers of the highest reputation, di complete variance 
with each other, in the general spirit of their philosophi- 
cal systems.* 

But although all these ingenious men have laid hold 
eftgedy of this common principle of reasoning, and have 
vy&i with each other in extolling Locke for ^e sagacity 
which he has displayed in unfolding it, hardly two of them 
can be named who have understood it exactly in the 
aame sense ; and perhaps not one who has understood 
it predsely in the sense annexed to it by the author. 
What is stHl more remarkable, the praise of Locke has 
been loudest from those who seem to have taken the 
least pains to ascertain the import of his conclusions. 
^ ■ - ■' ■ ■■ ■ ■■'■'■■' . 1 ■ ■ 1. 1 . 1. . ■ , II ■ , 

* ^Toiw lea pbUoeophes Francois de ce siicle ont &it doiie de se ranger aa 
nombre des diaciples de Locke, et d'admettre sea prindpes/' — (De Gerando, de la 
QMMtiim de$ £fwmoi$taneei Humainee, p. 81.) 

VOL. ir. 16 ' 
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The mistakes so prevalent among the French phi- 
losophers on this fundamental question, may be account- 
ed for, in a great measure, by the implicit confidence 
which they have reposed in Condillac, (whom a late 
author * has distinguished by the title of the Father of 
Ideology) J as a faithful expounder of Locke's doctrines ; 
and by the weight which Locke's authority has thus 
lent to the glosses and inferences of his ingenious dis- 
ciple. In the introduction to Condillac's Essay on the 
Origin of Human Knowledge, after remarking, that " a 
philosopher often announces the truth, without being 
aware of it himself ; " he adds, that it seems to have 
been, by some accident of this sort, that the Peripatetics 
were led to assume, as a principle, that all our knowl- 
edge comes by the senses: — a principle which they 
were so far from comi)rehendmg, that none of them 
was able to unfold it in detail ; and which it was re- 
served for the modems to bring to light, after a long 
succession of ages." 

"Bacon," the same. author continues, "was perhaps 
the first who perceived it ; having made it the ground- 
work of a treatise, in which he gives excellent precepts 
for the advancement of the sciences. The Cartesians 
rejected it with contempt, because they formed their 
judgment of it only upon the statement given by the 
Peripatetics. At last, Locke laid hold of it, and has the 
merit of being the first by whom its truth was demon- 
strated." 

Of the meaning which Condillac annexed to this dis- 
covery of Locke, a sufficient estimate may be formed 
fi^om the following sentence : " According to the sys- 
tem which derives all our knowledge from the senses, 
nothing is more easy than to form a precise notion of 
what is meant by the word idea. Our ideas are only 
sensationsy or portions abstracted from some sensation^ 
in order to be considered apart. Hence two sorts of 
ideas, the sensible and the abstract J^ f On other occa- 
sions, he tells us, that " all the operations of the under- 
jstanding are only transformed sensations ; J and that the 

* Destutt-Traqr.' t Trait^ des Syst^mes, p. 68. 

X « Le jugement, la reflexion, les d^sira, lea passioDs, &c. ne sont que la sensation 
meme qui se transforme diff^^remment." — 7\raiU6 des SensoHom, p. 4.) 
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faculty of feeling comprehends 9II the other powers of 
the mind." I must acknowledge, for my own part, 
(with a very profound writer of the same country) ** that 
these figurative expressions do not present to me any 
clear conceptions, but, on the contrary, tend to involre 
Locke's principle in much additional obscurity." * 

To how very great a degree this vague language of 
CondiUac has influenced the speculations of his succes- 
sors, will appear from some passages which I am now 
to produce ; and which, in my opinion, will sufficiently 
show through what channel the French philosophers 
have, in general^ acquired their information, with respect 
to Locke's doctrine concerning the origin of our ideas.f 

**When Aristotle," says Helvetiiis, "aflfirmed, nihU 
est in intellectu quod non fait prius in sensuy he certainly 
did not attach to this maxim the same meaning with 
Locke. In the Greek philosopher, it was nothing more 
than the glimpse of a future discovery, the honor of 
which belongs to the Englishman alone/' J 

* De €^r8Ddo» de la G^n^ratioii des Connoissances Humaioes, p. 78. 

t In justice to some individuals, I must observe here, that the vaeueness of Con- 
dillac's language, in this instance, has been remarked by several of his own coun; 
trymen. ** Tromp^ par la nouveaut^ d'une expression ^m paroit avoir pour lui un 
diarme secret, renfermant toutes les operations de Teisprit sous le titre commun de 
sensation transformie, CondiUac croit avoir rendu aux faits une simplicity qu*il n'a 
plac^e que dans les termes.*' In a note on this passage, the same author adds» 
** Cette observation a ^t^ faite par M. Prevost, dans les notes de son m^moire aur 
U$ signes ; par M. Maine-Biran, dans son Trait^ de rHabUiuUy &c. Get abus des 
termes est si sensible, qu'on s'^tonne de Tavoir vu r^nouvell^ depuis, par des ^cri- 
vains tr^s-^clair^s." J)e Oerando Histoire Comparee, &c. Tome I. pp. 345, 346. 

The work of M. Maine-Biran here referred to, is entitled, *' Influence de THabi- 
tnde sur la focult^ de penser. Ouvrage qui a remport^ le prix sur cette question 
propos^e par la classe des sciences morales et politiques de Tlnstitut National : JDe» 
terminer quelle est Vinfluenee de VhdbUude awr lafaeuUe de penser ; ouy en 
d^auires tennes, faire voir Vefet queprodvH sur ehacune de nos faeuUes intel' 
UctueUes, la frequente ripitUton des mimes operations.*' 

AlUiough I diner from this author in many of his views, I acknowledge, with 
pleasure, the instruction I have received from his ingenious Essay. — ^For his criti- ^ 
cism on Condil1ac*s Theory of I^antformed Sensations, see pp. 51 and 52 of the 
Traiti de VHabitude. 

To prevent any ambiguities that may be occasioned by the general title o{ French 
Phiiosophers, it is necessary for me to mention, that I use it m its most restricted 
sense ; without comprehending under it the writers on the Human Mind, who have 
issued from the school of Qenevay or who have belonged to other parts of Europe, 
where the French language is commonly employed by men of learning, in their pub- 
lications. ' 

X ** Lorsqu' Aristote a dit, fiMl est in inteUectUy &c. U n'attaehoit eertainement 
pas ^ cette axiome les memes id^es que M. Locke. Cette id^e n'^toit tout au plus, 
dans le philosophe Grec, que Tapiwrceyance d*une d^couverte k faire, et dont 
I'honneur appartient en entier au philosophe Anglois." (De V Esprit, disc, iv.) 

It is observed by Dr. Gillies^ in his very valuable Analysis of Aristotle's Works, 
that « he nowhere finds, in that author, the words unioersaUy assribed to Mm, 
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What was the interpretation annexed by Heh>€tiM 
himself to Locke's doctrine on this point, appears clearly 
from the corollary which he deduced from it, and which 
he has employed so many pages in illustrating ; ^* that 
every thing in man resolves ultimately into ^enmUon or 
the operation of feeling J** This, therefore, is the Vfhoie 
amount of the discovery which Hdvetius considered as 
the exclusive glory of Locke. 

" It is to Aristotle we owe," says Condorcetf ** that 
important truth, the first step in the science of mind, 
that our ideas even such as are most abstract, saost 
strictly intellectual, (so to speak,) have their origin in 
our sensations. But this truth he did not attempt to 
support by any demonstration. It was rather the intui- 
tiye perception of a man of genius, than the result of a 
series of observations accurately analysed, said systeDOH 
atically combined, in order to derive fi^om th^m sOme 
general conclusion. Accordingly, this germ» cast in an 
ungrateful soil, produced no fruit, till after a period o£ 
more than twenty centuries.* 

^^ At length, Locke made himself master of the proper 
clue. He showed, that a precise and accurate analysis 
of ideas, resolving them into other ideas, earlier in their 
origin, and more simple in their composition, was the 
only means to avoid being lost in a chaos of notions, in- 
complete, incoherent, and indeterminate ; destitute of 
order, because suggested by accident ; and admitted 
among the materials of our knowledge without due ex- 
amination. 

" He proved by this analysis, that the whole circle of 
our ideas results merely from the operation of our in- 
tellect upon the sensations we have received ; or more 
accurately speaking, that all our ideas are compounded of 

nihil est in iDteliectu," &c. He quotes, at the same time, from Aristotlet the follow* 
ing maxiffi,.which seems to convey the same meaning, almost as ezpHcidy as it is 
possible to do, in a different language : I* «wf tth^t rmg mrhrmi rk wnitd Irvi. 
(GUlie$*8 AfUU 2d edition, Vol. I. p. 47.) I must remark here, that the clause* 
which I have distinguished by i^alte*, in the above quotation from Dr.- GiUiei, is 
somewhat too unqualified, at least when applied to the writers of this countiy. 
Mr. Harris (whose Hermes happens now to be lying before me) tnentionf ex* 
plicidy the phrase in question, as a noted school axwm.. (Harrises Works, Vol. I* 
p. 419.) Nor do I at present recollect any one author of reputatioa who has con« 
aidered it in a difierent light. 
* Outlines of Historic. View, ho. Eng. Truw. pp. 107, 108. 
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seMationSf offering thetoselves simultaneously to the 
memory^ and after such a manner, that the attenti<ni is 
ftsed, and the perception limited to a particular coUec* 
tioA, or portion of the sensations combined." ^ 

The language, in this extract, is so extremely rsjgfief 
and loose, that I should have been puzzled in my con* 
jectures about its exact import, had it not been for one 
clause, in which the author states, with an affectation of 
more than common accursK^y, as the gieneral result of 
Locke's discussi<ms, this short and simple proposition, 
that all Mr ideas are cGmp(nmded of sensations. The 
clause immediately preceding these words, and of which 
tbey are introduced as an explanation, or rather as an 
amendment, certainly seems^ at first sight, to have been 
intended to convey a meaning very different from this^ 
and a meaning not liable, in my opinion, to the same 
we^ty objeotions. But, neither t^ one interpretation 
lior the other, can possibly be reconciled With Locke's 
doctrine, as elucidated by himself in the particular argu* 
ments to which he applies it, in various parts of his 
Essky, 

I shall only add to these passages a short quotation 
from Diderot, who has taken more pains than most 
French writers, to explain in a manner perfectly distinct 
and unequivocal, his own real opinion with respect to 
the origin and the extent of human knowledge. 

" Every idea must necessarily, when brought to its 
state of ultimate decomposition, resolve itself into a 
sensible representation or picture ; and, since every thing 
in our understanding has been introduced there by the 
channel of sensation, whatever proceeds out of the un* 
derstanding, is either chimerical, or must be able, in re- 
turning by the same road, to re-attach itself to its sen* 
sible archetype. Hence an important rule in philoso- 
{^y; That every expression which cannot find an 
external and a sensible object to which it can thus 
establish its affinity, is destitute of signification." f 

* Odtlines of Historic. View, &c. Ene. Trans, pp. 240, 241. Not having the 
originel in my possession, I have transciihed the ahove passage very neariy from the 
English Translation, pahlished at London in 1T95. 

f ** Tottte id^e doit se r^soodre en demiire decomposition en une representation 
sensible, et puisque tout oe qui est dans notre enteDdement est venu par la voio dn 
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When we compare this conclusion of Diderot's with 
the innate ideas of Descartes, the transition from one 
extreme to the other seems wonderful indeed. And yet I 
am inclined to ascribe to the lateness of the period when 
Locke's philosophy became prevalent in France, the 
extravagance of the length to which his doctrines have 
since been pushed by some French writers. The im- 
plicit faith which was so long attached by their immediate 
predecessors to the Cartesian system, naturally prepar- 
ed the way for the sudden and blind admission oi a con- 
trary error: so just is the remark of a candid and 
judicious inquirer, that " the first step from a complete 
ignorance of a philosophical principle, is a disposition to 
carry its generalization beyond all reasonable bounds.*' * 

It is remarked by D'Alembert, as a curious circum- 
stance in the Uterary character of his countrymen, 
that, though singularly fond of novelty in matters of taste^ 
they have always shown themselves, in the pursuits of 
science, extremely bigoted to old opinions. "These 
two biasses," he adds, " apparently so strongly contrast- 
ed with each other, have their common origin in various 
causes, and chiefly in that passion for enjoyment, which 
seems to be the characteristical feature in our minds. 
Objects which are addressed immediately to feeUng or 

notre sensation, tout ce qui sort 4e notre entendement est chim^rique, ou doit, en 
retoumant par le m^me chemin, trouver, hors de nous, un objet sensible pour s*y 
rattacber. De la une grande r^gle en philosophie, e'est que toute expression qui ne 
trouve pas hara de notu un objet sensible auquel elle puisse se rattacber, est vuide 
de sens." — ((Euvrea de Diderot, Tom. VL) 

IniiAspJiilosophicalruleflHderot gqea mucb farther than Mr. Hume, in conse- 
quence of the different interpretation which he has given to Locke's principle. In 
other respects, the passage now quoted bears, in its spirit, a striking resemblance to 
the reference which Hume has made, in the following argument, to his own account 
of the origin of our ide€U, as furnishing an incontrovertible canon of sound logic, 
for distinguishing the legitimate objects of human knowledge, from the illusions of 
&ncy and of prejudice. " One event follows another ; but we never can observe 
any tie between them. They seem conjoined, but nerer connected. And, as we 
can have no idea of any thing which never appeared to our outward sense, or inward 
sentiment, the necessary conclusion 5eems to be, that we have no idea of connexion, 
or power at all ; and that these words are absolutely without any meaning, when 
employed either in philosophical reasonings or common life." — ( Cf the Idea of 
JVeeessary Connexion, Part ii.) 

* " Rien n'est plus voisin de Tignorance d'un prindpe, que son excessive g^n^mli- 
sation. — {De Gerando, Introduct. p. xx.) 

To this maxim I would beg leave to subjoin another, that *' no step is more natural 
or common, than to pass all at once from an implicit faith in a philosophical dogma, 
to an unqualified rejection of it, with all the truths as well as errors, which it embra- 
ces."— The fault, in both cases, arises from a weak and slavish subjection of the 
judgment to the authority of others. 
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sentiment, cannot continue long in request, for they 
cease to be agreeable, when the effect ceases to be in-r 
stantaneous. The ardor beside, with which we aban- 
don ourselves to the pursuit of them, is soon exhausted; 
and the mind disgusted, almost as soon as satisfied, flies 
to something new, which it will quickly abandon for a 
similar reason. The understanding,. on the contrary, is 
furnished with knowledge, only in consequence of pa- 
tient meditation ; and is therefore desirous to prolong, 
as much as possible, the enjoyment of whatever inform- 
ation it conceives itself to have acquired." 

In illustration of this remark, he mentions the obsti- 
nate adherence of the French philosophers to the 
scholastic doctrines; which they did not abandon till the 
period when the succeeding school, which first triumphed 
over the dogmas of Aristotle, had, in several, of the 
other countries of Europe, shared the fate of its prede- 
cessor. " The theory of the Vortices," he observes, 
" was Jaot adopted in France, till it had received a com- 
plete refutation by Newton. It is not yet thirty years," 
he adds, " since we began to renounce the system of 
Descartes. Maupertuis was the first person who had 
the courage openly to avow himself a Newtonian." * 

As a farther confirmation of D'Alembert's observa- 
tion, I must take the liberty to add, (at the risk, perhaps, 
of incurring the charge of national partiality) that, on 
most questions connected with the philosophy of the 
human mind, his countrymen are, at least, half a century 
behind the writers of this island. f While Lockers ac- 
count of the origin of our ideas continued to be the 
general creed in Great Britain it was almost unknown 
in France ; and now that, after long discussion, it begins, 
among our best reasoners, to shrink into its proper 
dimensions, it is pushed, in that country, to an extreme, 
which hardly any British philosopher of the smallest 
note ever dreamed of. In consequence of the writings 

* Melansres, &c. torn, I. p. 149. (Amsterdam edition, 1T70.) This Discourse was 
first published in 1751. 

1 1 need scarcely add that, in this obseir^tion, I speak of the general current of 
philosophical opinion, and not of the conclusions adopted by the speculative few 
who think for themselves. On many important points, every candid Englishmui 
who studies the histoiy of this branch of science, will own, with gratitude, the obli- 
gationa we owe to Uie lights struck out by Condillac and his successors. 
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of Reid, and of a few others, the word idea itself is 
universaUy regarded here, even by those who do not 
acquiesce implicitly in Reid's conclusions, as at the best 
a suspicious and dangerous term ; and it has already 
nearly lost its technical or Cartesian meaning, by being 
identifiecL as a synoayme with the simpler and more 
popular word notion. Our neighbours, in the mean 
time, have made choice of the |ierm ideolo^, (a Greek 
compound, inyolving the very word we Have been at- 
tempting to discard) to express that department of 
knowledge, which had been previously called the science 
4^ the human mind; and c^ which they themselves are 
adways reminding us^ that it is the great object to trace, 
m the way of induction, the intellectual phenomena to 
their general laws* It is a circumstance somewhat' hif" 
diorous, that, in selecting a new name (w this branch of 
study, an appdlation i^ould have been pitched upoQ, 
which seems to take for granted, in its etymological im^* 
port, the truth of a hjrpothesis, which has not <Mily been 
completely exploded for more than fifty years, Vm 
which has been shown to be the prolific parent of half 
the absurdities both of ancient and modem metaphysi^^ 
cians.* 

Among the French philosophers above mentioned, 
^re is one whom I ought, perhaps, to have taken an 
earlier opportunity of separating from the rest, on ae^ 
count of the unconunon union displayed in hi^ writ- 
ings, of learning, liberality, and philosophical depth. 
To those who have read his works, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to add the name of De Oerando : an author, 
between whose general views and my own, I have be^ 
peculiarly flattered to remark a striking coincidence; 
and w}iose dissent from some of the condusions which 
I have endeavoured to establish, I would willingly believe, 
is owing more to the imperfect statement I have yet giv- 

* We are told by one of the most acute and original partisans of this new nomen- 
clature, that Ideology is a branch of Zoology ; ** bavms, fi>r its object, to examine 
^e intellectual faculties of man, and of omer animals.*^ The classificatioOj I muat 
(Own, appears to myself not a little extraordiofiry ; but my only reasoi^ for o^jectine 
tp it here is that it is obviously intended to prepare the way for an assuipptiea, wbi<m 
Hi once levels man with the brutes, without -the slightest discussion^ ** Pemer, 
£*€«^ toujour$ sentir, et ee n>#4 rien que «en<ir/'— JBl^m. d'Ideologie, par L. C 
Destutt-Tracy, Sewtfeur. Paris, 1^04. 
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69 of my x^iftionS) timi to the lusaouEdQe^i) pf tbe {argu*- 
ilieii4;s which led me tp adopt them. In the present ia- 
»t»nQid, ^t least, hii^ opinion seems to me to be, at botf 
torn, nearly^ if joot exactly* the same with that which I 
proposed i& my first volume ; and yet ;a cv ejefes reader 
vraubd be upt to class iis with two sects 4iametripaUy 
jopposied to each otjhei*. 

^AU the systems whicb eaa possibly be ima^biedf 
with respect to the generation of our ideas, may be re^ 
4uce4j" according to M, Pe Gerando,* '^asto their fun- 
4smmtal prrndple^ to t/ds ain^k aUemoiwe; eiiher jsdl 
$W Oms Aave their origin in mpr^$ion^ made on iwr 
m^9^ 0r there are ideas whkh ijme not their origifii^ 
fiuch imprsssiom ; <md which^ of com&^pience^ are placed 
i(^ the mind ivfrniediately, belonging to it as m part (/ its 
mtwr^ or es^mce. 

" Tims, the opinions of philosciphers, whether api,- 
pient w modem, xx>»cerniBg the generation of our idea^, 
^jrange themselves in two opposite columsi^ ; the o£ie 
comprehending the systems which adopt for a principle, 
jni^ ^^t lin intelkctu ymn privsfwnt in smsu ; the other, 
ib^ systems which admit the existence oiimmte ideas^ or 
of ide;a$ inherent in the understanding.^' 

Xfaat M. I>e £cernado himself did not <:oiwder this 
idassification ^ altpge^r unexceptionable, appears irom 
Abe jparagraph inmaiediately following ; in which he re^ 
j|[^arl^ that, ^^ among the philosophers who have adopted 
4^ese contradictory opinions, there are several, appa^ 
rently attached to the same systems, who have not 
adopted them from the same motives ; or who have not 
«;$:plained them in the same manner ; or who hav^ not4e^ 
4wed &om them the same consequences." Nothing cap 
|>e justeyr or bi^tterexpr<B6sed than this observation ; and 
I have only to regret, that it did not lead the very m- 
genions and candid writer to specify, in the outset of 
ins work, tl^e precise /import of the various systems ber& 
jeJluded tp. Qad he don^e so, he could not have failed to 
hav^e instantly perceived, that, while some of the opinions 

.— — r-. ^^ ■ ■ ■ ■■ . i^-^ = ^, •- . , '- r-^ 

* Th»t I Do^y 4o no InjvstiQe to M. De Gerandp, by. any muappre)ieQ8iQjQ4>f .bis 
meaning on so ni^e a question, I have quoted the origipal in note (U.) 

YOX. lY. * 16 
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which he has classed under one common denomination, 
agree with each other merely in language, and are com- 
pletely • hostile in substance and spirit; others which 
agreeably to his principle of distribution, must be con^ 
sidered as disputing between them the exclusive pos- 
session of the philosophical field, differ, in fact, chiefly 
in phraseology ; while on every point connected with 
the foundations of a sound and enlightened logic, they 
are perfectly agreed. 

If, in endeavouring to supply this omission in my 
friend's treatise, I should be successful in establishing 
the justness of the criticism which I have hazarded on 
some of his historical statements, the conclusion result- 
ing from my argument will, I am confident, be not less 
acceptable to him than to me, by showing, not only how 
very nearly we are agreed on this fundamental article 
of our favorite science, but that the case has been similar 
with many of our predecessors, who little suspected 
that the difference between the tenets, for which they 
contended so zealously, was little more than nominal. 

Without entering into a nice discrimination of sys- 
tems, evidently the same in theh* nature and tendency, 
and distinguished only by some accessory peculiarities, 
(such, for example, as the respective doctrines of Des- 
cartes and Malebranche concerning inruite ideas) it ap- 
pears to me, that the most noted opinions of modem 
philosophers, with respect to the origin of our knowl- 
edge, may be referred to one or other of the following 
heads. 

L The opinion of those who hold the doctrine of in- 
nate idedSf in the sense in which it was understood by 
Descartes and Malebranche ; that is, as implying the 
existence in the mind, of objects of thought distinct from 
the mind itself; coeval with it as an essential part of its 
intellectual furniture ; and altogether independent of 
any information collected from without. Of this de- 
scription (according to the Cartesians) are the ideas of 
Gody of existence, of thought, and many others, which, 
though clearly apprehended by the understanding, bear 
no resemblance to any sensation ; and which, of conse- 
quence, they concluded must have been implanted in 
^e mind, at the moment of its first formation. 
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It is against the hjrpothesis of innate ideasy thus inter-* 
preted, and which, in the present times, scarcely seems 
to us to have ever merited a serious refutation, that 
Locke directs the greater part of hi3 reasonings in the 
beginning of his Essay. 

In England, for many years past, this doctrine has 
sunk into complete oblivion, excepting as a monument 
or the foUies of the learned ; but we have the authority 
of De Oerando to assure us, that it was taught in the 
schools of France till towards the very conclusion of the 
last century.* Perhaps this circumstance may help to 
account for the disposition which so many French phi- 
losophers have shown in later times, to reject, indis- 
criminately, every principle which they conceived to 
have the most remote connexion with that absurd hy- 
pothesis. 

2. The opinion of LockCf in the sense in which it was 
understood, not only by himself, but by Berkeley and 
Hume, and indeed (with a very few exceptions) by all 
the most eminent philosophers of England, from the 
publication of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
till that of Reid's Inquiry into the mind. This opinion 
leads, (as has been already observed,) by a short and 
demonstrative process of reasoning, to Berkeley's con- 
clusion with respect to the ideal existence of the mate- 
rial world, and to the universal scepticism of Hume. 

3 The opinion of Locke, as interpreted by Diderot; — 
in which sense it leads obviously to an extravagance dia- 
metrically opposite to that of Berkeley, — the scheme of 
materialism. — ^Nor does it lead merely to materialism^ as 
that scheme has been explained by some of its more 
cautious advocates. It involves, as a necessary conse- 
quence, (according to the avowal of Diderot himselO 
the total rejection, from the book of human knowledge 
of every word which does not present a notion copied, 
— \ 

* « L*id€e de Dieu, celle de Pexistence, celle de la penUe^ disent fls, ne renem- 
blent ^ aucune sensation. Cependant elles sont clairement dans Tesprit : il faut done 
qu'elles viennent d*une autre source que de sens, et par consequent, qn'efles soient 
pUuien immidiatement dans notre dme. Cea opinutru ont mtwesqtue ju$qu^h 
la fin du dernier sUcle, enseignSea dans lea 6eolea de France.*' — ^De la G^n^ration 
des Connoisances Humaines, p. 62, (a Berlin, 1802.) 

This &ct affords an additional confirmation of a remark formerly quoted from 
D*Alembert; see p. 118, of this yolume. 
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Kke a picture 6r iixmg^f, fr^zd dome archetype fttnong the 
objects of external perception. 

4. The opinion or rather the statement of Locke, 
modified ind limited by such t comment ais I lis^ve M* 
tempted in the fourth section of the first chaptet of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. The substance of that 
comment, I must beg leave once more to remii!Kl my 
readers, amounts to the following general proportion. 

All our simple notions, or, in other Words, all the pri- 
mary elements of our knowledge, are either presented 
to the mind immediately by the powers of Conscious- 
ness and of perception,* or they are gradually unfolded 
in the exercise of the various faculties which character-* 
ize the human understanding. According to this view 
of the subject, the sum total of our knowledge may im* 
doubtedly he said to originate in sensation^ inasmuch ^ 
it is by impressions from without, that consciousness is 
first awakened, and the different faculties of the uiider-» 
standing put in action ; but that this efiunciation el ttie 
fact is, from its conciseness and vagueness, liable to the 
grossest misconstruction, appears sufficiently from the 
interpretation given to it by Locke's French commehta^ 
tors, and more particularly by Diderot, ifi the passage 
quoted from his Works iti a former part of this Essay. 

It must dppear obvious to every person Who has read, 
with due attetitiofl, M. De Gerando's memoir, that it \i 
precisely in the qualified sense which I have attached 
to Locke's words, that he all along defends them so 
Jealously ; atid yet I am strongly inclined to Cotfsidei' 
Locke's words, when thus interpreted^ as far more wide* 
ly removed from the opinion of Diderot, thftn from the 
antiquated theory of iniMte ideas. Perhaps I might even 
Venture to say, that were the ambiguous and obnoxious 
epithet irmate laid aside, and all the absurdities discard* 
ed, which are contiected, either with the Platonic, with 
the Scholastic, or with the Cartesian hypothesis, con- 
cerning the nature of ideas, this last theory Would agree, 
in substance, with the conclusion which I have been at- 
tempting|to establish by an induction of facts. For my 

I ... It ;- '- I II I -1. i« ■ -lA 1- . -.M« W m*U 

» See Note (N.) 
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awn part, w least, I must acknowledge that, in the pai^ 
tege» foriiieriy quoted from^ Cudworth, Leibnitz, and 
Harris,* there are only a few peculiarities of hypothet- 
ical phrtiSeology to which 1 am able to oppose any valid 
objection. The statements contained in them exhibit 
the whole truth blended with a portion of fiction; 
whereas, that to which they stand opposed, not only 
falls {Short of the truth but is contradicted by many of 
the most obvious andinc6ntrovertible phenomena of the 
iifaderstanding. 

On this, as on many other occasions, I have had 
touch pleasure in recalling to recollection an observation 
of Leibnitz. " Truth is more generally diflFused in the 
world than is commonly imagined ; but it is too often 
disguised, and even corrupted, by an alloy of error, 
which conceals it frcwn notice, or impairs, its utility. 
By detecting it wherever it is to be found, among the 
nAbish which our predecessors have left behind them, 
we have not only the advantage resulting from the en* 
largement of our knowledge, but the satisfaction of sub- 
stituting, instead of a succession of apparently discord- 
ant systems, a permanent and eternal philosophy (peren* 
tiem quandam phUosophiamJ — ^varying widely in its forms 
from age to age, yet never failing to exhibit a portion of 
truth, as its immutable basis." 

The mistakes into which modern philosophers have 
fallen, on the important question now under our review, 
may, I think, be traced to a rash extension, or rather, 
to a total misapplication of Bacon's maxim, that all our 
knowledge is derived from experience. It is with this 
toaxim, that Locke prefaces his theory concerning s^n- 
Mtiofi and reflection, and it is from that preface that M. 
De Gerando borrows the motto of his own speculations 
upon the origin of our ideas. " Let us suppose," says 
Locke, " the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of 
all characters, without any ideas ; how comes it to be 
furnished ? Whence comes it by that vast store which 
the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on it. 
With an almost endless variety *? Whence has it all the 

See p. 71. et seq. 
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materials of reason and knowledge 1 To this I answer, 
in a word, from experience. In that all our knowledge 
is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself." * 
In what sense this celebrated maxim ought to be un- 
derstood, I shall endeavour to show more particularly, 
if I should live to execute a plan which I have long 
meditated, of analysing the logical processes by which 
we are conducted to the different classes of truths, and 
of tracing the different kinds of evidence to their re- 
spective sources in our intellectual frame. For my 
present purpose, it is sufficient to observe, in general, 
that however universally the maxim may be supposed 
to apply to our knowledge of facts, whether relating to 
external nature or to our own minds, we must, never- 
theless, presuppose the existence of some intellectual 
capacities or powers in that being by whom this knowl- 
edge is to be acquired ; powers which are necessarily 
accompanied, in their exercise, with various simple no- 
tiansy and various ultimate laws of beliefs for which expe- 
rience is altogether incompetent to account, flow is 
it possible, for example to explain, upon this principle 
alone, by any metaphysical refinement, the operations 
of that reason which observes these phenomena ; which 
records the past ; which looks forward to the future ; 
which argues synthetically from things known, to oth- 
ers which it has no opportunity of subjecting to the ex- 
amination of the senses ; and which has created a vast 
science of demonstrative truths, presupposing no knowl- 
edge whatever but of its own definitions and axioms ? 
To say that, even in this science, the ideas of extension, 
of figure, and of quantity, are orignally acquired by our 
external senses, is a childish play upon words, quite for- 
eign to the point at issue. Is there any one principle 
from which Euclid deduces a single consequence, the 
evidence of which rests upon experience, in the sense in 

* It is a circumstance somewhat curious in Locke's Essay, that in no part of it art 
the works of Bacon quoted, or even his name mentioned. In taking notice of this, 
I do not mean to insinuate, that he has been indebted to Bacon for ideas which he 
was unwiling to acknowledge. On the contrary, I think that the value of his Essay 
would have been still greater than it is, if he had been better acquainted with Ba- 
con's writings. The chief sources of Locke's philosophy, where he does not 
give scope to his own powerful and original genius, are to be found in Gassendi and 
Bobbes. 
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which that word is employed in the inductwe logic 7 If 
there were, geometry woidd be no longer a demonstra- 
tive science. 

Nor is this all. The truths in mathematics (admitting 
that of the hypotheses on which our reasonings proceed) 
are eternal and necessary ; and, consequently, (as was 
early remarked, in opposition to Locke's doctrine) could 
never have been inferred from experience alone. ** If 
Locke," says Leibnitz, " had suflSciently considered the 
difference between truths which are necessary or de- 
monstrative, and those which we infer from induction 
alone, he would have perceived, that necessary truths 
could only be proved from principles which command 
our assent by their intuitive evidence ; inasmuch as our 
senses can inform us only of what isy not of what must 
necessarily 6c." * 

But, even with respect to facts, there are certain limi- 
tations with which this maxim must be received. 
Whence arises our belief of the continuance of the laws 
of nature 1 Whence our inferences from the past to the 
fuiwre 7 Not surely from experience alone. Although, 
therefore, it should be granted, as I readily do, that in 
reasoning concerning the fMure, we are entitled to as- 
sume no fact as a datum which is not verified by the ex- 
perience of the past, (which, by the way, is the sole 
amount oiBacon^s aphorism), the question still remains, 
what is the origin of our confident belief, Xh^i past 
events may be safely assumed as signs of those which are 
yet to happen 7 The case is precisely the same with the 
faith we repose in human testimony ; nor would it be at 
all altered, if, in the course of our past experience, that 
testimony had not once deceived us. Even, on that sup- 
position, the question would still recur, whence is it we 
conclude, that it wUl not deceive us in future 1 or (what 
comes nearly to the same thing) that we give any credit 
to the narratives of men who existed two Aousand years 
ago ? No proposition, surely, can be more evident than 

* *' SI Lockius discrimen inter veritates necessarias seu demoostratione pereeptas, et 
eas quae nobis soil indactione utcunque innotescunt, satis considerasset,— uiimad- 
▼ertisset, necessarias non posse comprobaii, nisi ex principiis menti insitis ; cum 
sensusqoidem doceant quid fiat, sed non quid necessario fiat."— :Tom. V. p. 868. 
(Edit Dutens.) 
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this, that experience^ in the acceptation in which Locke 
and his followers profess to understand it^ can inform us 
of nothing but what has actually fallen under the retro- 
spect of memory-— Of the truth and importance of these 
confiideration^, no philosopher seems to have been fully 
aware* previous to Mr^ llume. "As to past experi- 
cnce^^he observes,** it can be allowed to give dirjRct and 
certain information of those precise objects only, an4 
ihdit precise period of time, which JCeli under its cognP 
zance ; but why this expfgrience should he ^exteaded to 
lutime tjmea, and to other objectsr^this ia the m^JA 
question on which I would insist." * What is the pjpop- 
er an3w^ to this question is cxf no moment to ow pres- 
ent argument. It is sufl5cieftt, if it be granted, djat ex*- 
peirience alone >does n<Mt afbr4 an adequate explanation 
of the fact. 

In coni^luding this essay, it may not b^ altogether use- 
less to remark the oppsite errors which the profesaed 
followers of Bacon have committed, in studying- ilie 
phenomena of matter, and tho&e of mind. In the former 
where . Bacon's maxim peems to Md wihoutany Umitar 
iion, they Mve frequently shown a disposition to stop 
«hort in its application ; and to consider certain physk- 
<:al laws (such as the relation between the fiwrce of gray^ 
station, aiid the distance of the gravitating bodies), as 
^aessary truths, or truths which admitted of a proof, 
a priori; while, on the other hand, in the science of 
imnd, where the same principle, when carried beyond 
leertain limits, involves a manifest absurdity, they have 
attempted to extend it, without one single exception, 
to all tli^ primary elements of our knowledge, and ei^ien 
^ the ^aeration of those reasoning faculties which 
form the characteristical attributes of ow species. 

— ' " w ., <wm ■ ■ > - m i I I ■!! I pi 



ESSAY FOURTH. 



ON THE METAPHYSICAL THEORIES OF HilRTLET, PRIESTLEY, 
AND DARWIN. 

Whejt I hinted, in the preceding essay, that the doc* 
trines prevalent in this country, with respect to the ori- 
gin of our knowledge, were, in general, more precise 
and just than those adopted by the disciples of Condil- 
iac, I was aware that some remarkable exceptions might 
be alleged to the universality of my observations. Of 
those, indeed, who, in either part of the united kingdom, 
have confined their researches to the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, properly so called, I do not recollect any 
individual of much literary eminence, who has carried 
Locke's principle to such an extravagant length as Di- 
derot and Helvetius ; but, from that class of our au- 
thors, who have, of late years, been attempting to found 
a new school, by jumbling together scholastic meta- 
physics and hypothetical physiology, various instances 
might be produced of theorists, whose avowed opinions 
on this elementary question, not only rival, but far sur- 
pass that of the French Materialists, in point of absur- 
dity. 

Among the authors just alluded to, the most noted 
are Hartley, Priestley, and Darwin ; all of whom, notwith- 
standing the differenqes among them on particular points, 
agree nearly in their conclusions concerning the sour- 
ces of our ideas. The first of these, after telling us, that 
" all our internal feelings, excepting our sensations, may 
be called ideas ; — that the ideas which' resemble sensa- 
tions may be called ideas of sensation, and all the rest in- 
tellectual ideas ; " — adds, " that the ideas of sensation 
are the elements of which all the rest are compounded." * 
In another passage he expresses his hopes, that, " by pur- 
suing and perfecting the doctrine of association, he may 
some time or other, be enabled to analyse all that vast 

^ Hartley on Man, 4ih edidon, p. 2. of the iDtroductioD. 
VOL. IV. 17 
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variety of complex ideas, which pass under the name 
of ideas of reflection and intellectual ideasy into their 
simple compounding parts ; that is, into the simple ideas 
of sensation of which they consist," * And in a subse- 
quent part of his work, he points out, still more expUc- 
itly, the difference between his own doctrine and that 
of Locke, in the following words : " It may not be amiss 
here to take notice how far the theory of these papers 
has led me to differ, in respect of logic, from Mr. 
Locke's excellent Essay on the Human Understanding, 
to which the world is so much indebted for removing 
prejudices and incumbrances, and advancing real and 
useful knowledge." 

" First, then, it appears to me, that all the most com- 
plex ideas arise from sensation ; and th^t reflection is not 
a distinct source, as Mr. Locke makes it." f 

The obvious meaning of these different passages is, 
that we have no direct knowledge of the operations of 
our own minds ; nor indeed any knowledge whatsoever, 
•which is not ultimately resolvable into sensible images. 

As to Dr. Hartley's grand arcanum, the principle of 
association, by which he conceives ih^t ideas of sensation 
may be transmuted into ideas' of reflection, I have nothing 
to add to what I have lilready remarked, on the unex- 
ampled latitude with which the words association and 
idea are, both of them, employed, through the whole of 
his theory. His ultimate aim, in this part of it, is pre- 
cisely the same with that of the schoolmen, when they 
attempted to explain, by the hypothesis of certain in- 
ternal senses, how the sensible species received from 
external objects, are so refined and spiritualized, as to 
become, first, objects of memory and imagination ; and, 
at last, objects of pure intellection. Such reveries are 
certainly not entitled to a serious examination in the 
present age.J 

• Hartley on M|in, 4th edition, pp. 75, 76. 

t Page 360. * 

1 1 do not recollect that any one has hitherto taken notice lof the wonderful coin- 
cidence, in this instance, between Hartley's Theory, and that of Condillac, formerly 
mentioned, concerning the transformation of sensations into ideas, Condillac's 
earliest work (which was published in 1746, three years before Hartley's Observa- 
tions on Man) is entitled Essai sur I'origine des Connoissances Humaines. Ouvrage 
oh Voh reduit d. un seul principe tout ee qui coneeme rentendement humain. 
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It must not, however, be concluded from these ex- 
tracts, that Hartley was a decided materialist On the 
contrary, after observing, that " his theorv must be al- 
lowed to overturn all the arguments which are usually 
brought for the immateriality of the soul from the subtil- 
ty of the internal senses, and of the rational faculty," 
he acknowledges candidly his own conviction, that 
" matter and motion, however subtly divided, or reason- 
ed upon, yield notliing but matter and motion still ; " 
and therefore requests, that " he may not be, in any 
way, interpreted so as to oppose the immateriality of 
the soul/* * I mention this in justice to Hartley, as 
most of his later followers have pretended, that, by re- 
jecting the supposition of a principle distinct from body, 
they have simplified and perfected his theory. 

With respect to Hartley's great apostle^ Dn Priest- 
ley, I am somewhat at a loss, whether to class him with 
materialists, or with immaterialists ; as I find him an 
advocate, at one period of his life, for what he was then 
pleased to call the immateriality of matter^ and, at anoth- ' 
er, for the materiality of mind. Of the former of these 
doctrines, to which no words can do justice but those 
of the author, I shall quote his own statement from 
his " History of Discoveries relating to Vision, Light, 
and Colors," first pubhshedin 1772. 

" This scheme of the immateriality or matter, as 
IT MAY be called, or rather the muttml penetration of 

This setd prineipe is precisely the association of ideas. ** J'ai, ee toe semble/' the 
author tells us ia his introductioD, ** trouv^ la solutioD de toys c6s problemes dans ja 
liaison des id^es, soit avec les sig^es, soit entr'elles." — In establishing this theory, 
he avails himself of a licence in the use of the words idea and association, (aithpagh, 
in my opinion, with far greater ingenuity) strictly anologous to what we meet with 
in the works of Hartley. 

Another coincidence, not less extraordinary, may be remarked between Hartley's 
Theory of the Mechanism of the J^nd, and the speculations on the same subject, of 
the justly celebrated Charles Bonnet of Geneva. 

In mentioning these historical facts, I have not the most distant intention of in- 
sinuating any suspicion of plagiarism ; a suspicion which I never can entertain with 
respect to any writer of original genius, and of fair character, but upon the most di> 
rect and conclusive evidence. The two very respectable foreigners, whose names 
have been already mentioned in this note, have furnished another example of coin- 
cidence, fully as curious as either of the preceding : I allude to the hypothesis of 
the animated statue, which they both adopted about the same time, in tracing the 
origm and progress of our knowledge ; and which neither seems to have borrowed, 
in Oie slightest degree, from any previous acquaintance with the speculations of the 
other. 

* Hartley's Observations, pp. 511, 512. 
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matters first occurred to my friend Mr. Mitchell, on read- 
ing ^^ Baxter on the immateriality of the /Sow/." He 
found that this author's idea of matter was, that it con- 
sisted, as it were, of bricks, cemented together by an 
immaterial mortar. These bricks, if he would be con- 
sistent to his own reasoning, were again composed of 
less bricks, cemented likewise by an immaterial mortar, 
and so on ad infinitum. This putting Mr. Mitchell upon 
the consideration of the several appearances of nature, 
he began to perceive, that the bricks were so covered 
with this immaterial mortar, that if they had any exist- 
ence, at all, it could not possibly be perceived, every 
effect being produced, at least, in nine instances in ten 
certainly, and probgibly in the tenth also, by this imma- 
terial, spiritual, and penetrable mortar. Instead, there- 
fore, of placing the world upon the giant, the giant upon 
the tortoise, and the tortoise upon he could not tell what, 
he placed the world at once upon itself ; and finding it 
still necessary, in order to solve the appearances of na- 
ture, to admit of extended and penetrable immaterial 
substance, if he maintained the impenetrability of mat* 
ter, and observing farthier, that all we perceive by con- 
tact, &c. is this penetrable immaterial substance, and not 
the impenetrable one, he began to think he might as 
well admit of penetrable material^ as of penetrable imma- 
terial substancey especially as we know nothing more of 
the nature of substance, than that it is something which 
supports properties^ which properties may be whatever 
we please, provided they be not inconsistent with each 
other, that is, do not imply the absence of each other. 
This by no means seemed to be the case, in sup- 
posing two substances to be in the same place at the 
same time, without excluding each other ; the objection 
to which is only derived from the resistance we meet 
with to the touch, and is a prejudice that has taken its 
rise from that circumstance, and is not unlike the preju- 
dice against the antipodes, derived from the constant 
experience of bodies falling, as we account it, down- 
wards." * 

In the disquisitions on matter and spirit, by the same 
■' ' ' - ■ ' ' > ' 

« Pages 892, 89S. 
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author, (the second edition of which appeared in 1782) 
the above passage is quoted at length ; * but it is some- 
what remarkable, that, as the aim of the latter work is, 
to inculcate the materiality of mind, Dr, Priestley has 
prudently suppressed the clause which I have distin- 
guished in the first sentence of the foregoing extract, 
by printing it in capitals. 

In one opinion, however, this ingenious writer seems 
to have uniformly persevered, since he first republished 
Hartley's Theory, that " man does not consist of two 
principles so essentially different from one another as 
matter and spirit ; hnt ih^t the whole man is of some 
uniform composition ; f and that either the material or the 
immaterial part of the universal system is superfluous." % 
To this opinion (erroneous as I conceive it to be) I have 
no incUnation to state any metaphysical objections at 
present ; as it does not interfere, in the slightest degree^ 
with what I consider as the appropriate business of the 
philosophy of the human mind. I object to it merely, 
as it may have a tendency to mislead our logical conclvr 
sionsj concerning the origin and certainty of human 
knowledge. Highly important as the question concern- 
ing the nature of mind may be supposed to be, when 
considered in connexion with its future prospects, it 
is evidently altogether foreign to the speculations in 
which we are now engaged. The only proposition I 
insist upon is, that our knowledge of its phenomena, 
and of the laws which regulate them, is to be obtained, 
not by looking without, but by looking within. This 
rule of philosophizing (the most essential of all in this 
branch of science) is, as I formerly observed, not found- 
ed upon any particular theory, but is the obvious and 
irresistible suggestion of those powers of consciousness 
and reflection, which are the exclusive sources of our 
information with respect to that class of facts, which 
forms the appropriate object of our study. 

It has become customary, of late, for materialists, to 
object to those who profess to study the mind in the way 

* Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit, 2d edit. p. 26. 
t Preface to Disquisitions, p. 7* 
X Ibid. p. 6. 
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of refleciiarif that they suffer themselves to be misled, 
by assuming rashly the existence of a principle in man, 
essentially distinct from any thing which is perceived 
by our senses. The truth is, that while we adhere to 
the method of reflection^ we never can be misled by any 
hypothesis. The moment we abandon it, what absurdi- 
ties are we apt to fall into ! — Dr. Priestley himself fur- 
nishes me with an instance in point ; — after quoting 
which, I shall leave my readers to judge, which of the 
two parties in this dispute, is most justly chargeable 
with the error, of arguing rashly from a gratuitous as- 
sumption concerning the nature of mind, to establish a 
general conclusion with respect to its principles and 
laws. 

" If man," says Priestley, " be wholly a material be- 
ing, and the power of thinking the result of a certain 
organization of the brain, does it not follow, that all his 
functions must be regulated by the laws ^of mechanism, 
and that, of consequence, all his actions proceed from 
an irresistible necessity ? " 

In another passage, he observes, that " the doctrine 
of necessity is the immediate result of the doctrine of the 
materiality of man ; for mechanism is the undoubted con- 
sequence of inaterialism.^^ * 

According to this argument, the scheme of material- 
ism leads, by one short and demonstrative step, to the 
denial of man's free agency ; that is, a mere hypothesis 
(for what materialist can pretend to offer a shadow of 
proof in its support 1) is employed to subvert the au- 
thority of consciousness, the only tribunal competent to 
pass any judgment whatever on the question at issue. 

It is remarkable, that the argument here proposed 
by Dr. Priestley, with so much gravity, or, at least, one 
extremely similar to it, was long ago introduced ironi- 
cally by Dr. Berkeley, in his ingenious dialogues entitled 
the Minute Philosopher. " Corporeal objects strike on 
the organs of sense ; whence issues a vibration in the 
nerves, which, being communicated to the soul, or ani- 
mal spirit in the brain, or root of the nerves, produceth 

* Disquisitions, &c. Intiod. p. 5. 
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therein that motion called volition : and this produceth 
a new determination in the spirits, causing them to flow 
,in ^uch nerves, as must necessarily, by the laws of 
mechanism, produce such certain actions. This being 
the case, it follows, that those things which vulgarly pass 
for human actions, are to be esteemed mechanical, and 
that they are falsely ascribed to a free principle. There 
is, therefore, no foundation for praise or blame, fear or 
hope, reward or punishment, nor consequently for re- 
ligion, which is built upon, and supposeth those things." 
It will not, I trust, be supposed by any of my readers, 
that I mean to ascribe to Dr. Priestley any partiality for 
the dangerous conclusions which Berkeley conceived 
to be deducible from the scheme of .necessity. How 
widely soever I may dissent from most of his philosoph- 
ical tenets, nobody can be disposed to judge more fa- 
vorably than myself, of the motives from which he wrote. 
In the present case, at the same time, truth forces me 
to add to what I have already said, that the alteration 
which he has made on Berkeley's statement, is far from 
being an improvement, in point of sound logic ; for his 
peculiar notions about the nature of matter (from which 
he conceives himself to have * " vnped off the reproach 
of being necessarily inerty and absolutely incapable of in- 
teUigencey thought ^ or actiony^) render the argument al- 
together nugatory, upon his own principles, even if it 
were admitted to hold good upon those which are gene- 
rally received. It plainly proceeds on the supposi- 
tion, that the common notions concerning matter are 
well-founded ; and falls at once to the ground, if we 
suppose mutter to combine, with the qualities usually 
ascribed to itself, all those which consciousness teaches 
us to belong to mind. 

On the question concerning the origin of our kvunjoU 
edgCj Priestley has nowhere explained his opinion fully, 
so far as I am able to recollect ; but from his reverence 
for Hartley, I take for granted, that, on. this point, he 
did not dissent from the conclusions of his master. In 
one particular, I think it probable that he went a Uttle 

« Disquuitioiui, &c. Vol. L p. 144, 2d. edit. 
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farther; the general train of his speculations concerning 
the human mind, leading me to suspect, that he con- 
ceived our ideas themselves to be material substances. - 
In this conjecture I am confirmed by the following re- 
mark, which he makes on a very puerile argument of 
WoUaston, " that the mind cannot be material, becailse 
it is influenced by reasons : " In reply to which, Priest- 
ley observes, " that to say that reasons and ideas are 
not things material, or the affection of a material sub- 
stance, is to take for granted the very thing to be 
proved/' * 

But whatever were Priestley's notions upon this ques- 
tion, there can be no doubt of those entertained by bis 
successor. Dr. Darwin, who assumes, as an ascertained 
fact, ** ideas are material things," and reasons about 
them as such, through the whole of his booLf In this 
respect, our English physiologists have far exceeded 
Diderot himself who ventured no farther than to aflSrnsr, 
that ** every idea must necessarily resolve itself ulti* 
maftely into a sensible representation or picture." This 
language of Diderof s (a relic of the old ideal system,) 
they have not only rejected with contempt, but they 
have insisted, that when it was used by the Aristote- 
lians, by Descartes, and by Locke, it was meant by them 
to be understood only as a figure or metaphor. They 
have accordingly substituted instead of it, the suJ)posi- 
tion, that the immediate objects of thought are either 
particles of the medullary substance of the brain, or vi- 
brations of these particles, — a supposition which, ac- 
cording to my apprehension of it, is infinitely more re- 
pugnant to common sense, than the more enigmatical 
and oracular language transmitted to us from the dark 

* Disquisitioiur, ke. Vol. I. pp. 114, 115. 

t In the very outset of his work he informs Us, that <' the word tdea, which has 
various meanlDgs in metaphysical writers, may be defined to be a contraction, or 
motion^ or configumtion of the fibries, which con^tute the immediate organ of 
sense;" — (Zoonomia, Vol. I. p. 11, 3d edit.) and, in an addendum to the samd 
volume, he compares *< the universal prepossession, that ideas are immaterial beings^ 
to the stories of ghosts and apparitions, which have so long amused the credulous, 
without any foundation in nature." — (Ibid. p. 613.) I hope it is almost superfluous 
for me now to repeat, that, according to the view of the subject which I have takeU, 
I do not ascribe to ideas any objective existence, either as things material or as 
things immaterial, and that I use this word merely as synonymous with notion or 
thoujght. 



ages ;— while, with all its mechanical apparatus^ it does 
not even touch that difficulty concerning the origin of 
our knowledge, of which the imager and species of the 
schoolmen sufficiently show, that these subtile dispu* 
tants were not altogether unaware. 

Siotwithstanding the celebrity of the names whichVin 
the southern part of Great Britain, have lent their credit 
to this very bold hypothesis, I cannot bring myself to 
examine it seriously ; recollecting the ridicule which 
Seneca has incurred by the gravity of his reply to some 
of his stoical predecessors, who maintain, that the car^ 
dmal virtues are animals. Wild and incredible as this 
aneient absurdity may at first appear, it will be founds 
upon examination, to be fully as reasonable as varimis 
teikets which have obtained the suffrages of the learned 
in our own times. 

.1 have jonly to observe farther at present, with respect 
to. the doctrine of the materioHty of our ideasj that it has 
by no meiins the merit of so much originahty, even in 
the history of our domestic Uterature, as was .probably 
believed by some of its late revivers. It appears, from 
various passages in liis works, to have been the decided 
opinion of Sir Kenelm Digby ; and it is enlai^ed upon 
and developed at some length, (though evidently with* 
out any wish on the part of the author, to materialize 
the mind itself,) in a posthumous, volume of the cele^ 
brated Dr. Hooke. The following extract from this last 
publication, which is now but rarely to be met with, I 
cannot forbear to introduce here, as an interesting frag* 
ment of this sort of physiologico-metaphysical specula- 
tion ; and I may venture to assert, that the hypothesis 
which it takes for granted is not inferior, either in point 
of ingenuity, or in the certainty of the data on which it 
proceeds, to that of any one of the three noted theorists 
referred to above. 

" Memory," says Hooke, " I conceive to be nothing 
else but a repository of ideas, formed partly from the 
senses, but chiefly oy the soul itself. I say partly by 
the senses, because they are, as it were, the collectors 
or carriers of the impressions made by objects from, 
without; delivering them to the repository, or store- 

VOL. IV. 18 
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kdlise) where tibey are to be used. This repository I 
conceive to be seated in the brain ; and the substance 
thereof I conceive to be the material out of which these 
ideas are formed, and where they are also preserved^ 
when formed, being disposed in some regular order ; 
which order i conceive to be principally that according 
to which they are formed ; that being first in order that 
is first formed, and tliat next which is next ; and so on 
continually by succession, from the time of our birth to 
the time of our death. So that there is, as it were, a 
continued chain of ideas coiled up in the repository of 
the brain, the first end of which is farthest removed 
Brom the centre, or seat of the soul, where the ideas^ are 
formed, and the^^Aer end is always at the centre, being 
the last idea formed, which is always the moment pre*' 
sent when considered. And therefore, according as 
there 'me a greater number of these ideas between the 
present sensation or thought in the centre, and any 
other, the more is the soul apprehensive ott^ time in-^- 
terposed." 

To those who are acquainted with the strong bent of 
Hboke^s genius toward mechanics, and who recollect, 
.thaty from his childhood, the art of tcatch-making was 
one of his favorite studies,* it may be amusing to com- 
bine, with the foregoing extract, a remark which occurs 
more than once in the works of Lord Bacon : ^ When 
men of confined scientific pursuits afterwards betake 
themselves to philosophy, and to general contempla«- 
tions, they are apt to wrest and corrupt them with their 
former conceits.'' — ^Nor is Hooke the only writer of 
note, since Bacon's time, who has exemplified the truUi 
of this maxim. Another illustration oi it, still more 
closely connected with the subject of this Essay, oc* 
curs in a profomid mathematical work (entitled Ha^- 
monies) by Dr. Smith of Cambridge. I shall quote the 
passage I allude to, in the author's words, as it con- 
tains (independently of its reference to my present pur- 
pose) a curious hint towards a physiological theory of 
the mind, founded on the very same hypothesis which 

« Sit tile AoctfunC of bte lAkk 



wae aftemnrds i^dopted by Hartley.—" Wifli a view Uf 
»Qme other inquuries, I will conclude with the toilowr 
ing cdiservations : That^ as almost all sorts of substauces 
are perpetually wbject tjo very minute Tibratory roo- 
tioM) and all our senses and faculties seem chiefly to 
depend upon such motions excited in the proper or^ 
gans, either by outward objects^ or the powers of th^ 
will, there is reason to expect, ihat the theory of vibror 
Uom here giveut wiU not prove useless in promoting the 
philosophy of other things besides musical sounds." * 

Among modern philosophers, however, I am acquaints 
ed with none to whom Bacon's aphorism applies with 
nearly so great force, as to the ingenious physician 
whose hypothesis, concerning the materiality of ideas, 
has led me insensibly into these reflections* The in* 
fluence of his medical occupations on his habits of thinks 
ing> may be traced in almost every page of his works, 
bolji phik>sophical and poetical ;-^-not only in the physi* 
olQgical language in which he uniformly describes our 
mental operations, but even in his detached theories 
upon the various incidental questions which he has 
started. It is sufficient for me to mention, as instances, 
his account of the mechanical process by which the hu- 
man countenance is first moulded into a smile ; — and 
bis theory of beautiful fonm, deduced from the pleas- 
urable sensations, associated by dXi infant with the bosom 
of its nurse. The enthusiastic praise which he bestows 
on a conjecture of Mr. Hume's, that " the world may 
possibly have been generated rather than created," f is 
perhaps explicable, in part, on the same principle. 

The propensity which all men have to explain the 
intellectual phenomena, by analogies borrowed from the 
material world, has its origin in an error, differing from 
that which misled Hooke and Darwin, only in this, that 
the latter, being the natural result of the favorite, or of 
the professionsJ habits of the individual, assumes as 
many different shapes as the pursuits of mankind ; 
whereas the former, having its root in the common prin- 
ciples and common circumstances of the human race, 

* See Harmofiict, printed at Cambridee in 1749. The Preface is dated in 1748. 
4 See Zoonomia, Vol. II. p* 247, 3d edit. 
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may be expected to exert its influence on the theories 
of philosophers, in every country, and in every age. 
The one prejudice would have been classed by Bacon 
with the viola specm ; the other, with the idola tribus. 
' But I must not enlarge farther (m systems which, 
whatever may have been the views of their authors, 
have obviously no logical connexion with the problem 
relating to the sources of our ideas ; a problem which 
(as I have repeatedly observed) is to be solved, not by 
any hypothesis concerning the nature of mind, but by an 
appeal to the phenomena of thought, and by an accu- 
rate analysis of the objects of our knowledge. — On 
these grounds, our attention is naturally attracted to a 
new and very interesting class of facts, which have been 
accumulated, of late, with extraordinary industry, as an 
inductive demonstration of the justness of those princi- 
ples which I have been endeavouring to controvert; 
and which have been recommended to public notice, 
(in one instance, at least,) by a much more splendid dis- 
play of learning and genius, than has been yet exhibit- 
ed by any of our metaphysical physiologists. I allude 
to the philological researches of Mr. Home Tooke. 

Before, however, I enter upon any discussions con- 
cerning the inferences which these researches have 
been supposed to authorize, it is necessary for me to 
take a pretty wide compass, by premising some general 
observations ; the scope of which I am afraid it may be 
difficult for my readers, at first view, to connect with 
the inquiries in which we have been hitherto engaged. 
I shall state, therefore, the whole of my argument at 
once, as clearly and fully as I can, in a separate Essay. 



ESSAY FIFTH. 

ON THE TENDENCY OF SOME LATE PHILOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS. 



CHAPTER FIRST, 

In carrying back our thoughts to the infancy of a 
cultivated language, a difficulty occurs, which, however 
obviously it may seem to present itself, I do not recol- 
lect to have seen taken notice of by any writer on the 
human mind ; and which, as it leads the attention to 
various questions closely connected with the main de- 
sign of this volume, as well as with the particular dis- 
cussion: which has been last under our review, I shall 
point out and illustrate at some length. 
. In the case of objects which fall under the cognizance 
of any of our external senses, it is easy to conceive the 
origin of the different classes of words composing a 
conventional dialect; to conceive, for example, that 
two savages should agree to call this animal a Horse^ 
and that tree an Oak. But, in words relating to things 
intellectual and moral, in what manner was the conven- 
tional connexion at first established between the sign 
and the thing signified ? In what manner (to take one 
of the simplest instances) was it setded, that the name 
of imagination should be given to one operation of the 
mind ; that of recollection to a second ; that of delibera- 
tion to a third ; that of sagacity, or foresight, to a fourth? 
Or, supposing the use of these words to be once intro- 
duced, how was their meaning to be explained to a 
novice, altogether unaccustomed to think upon such 
subjects ? 

1. In answer to this question, it is to be observed, in 
the first place, that the meaning of many words, of 
which it is impossible to exhibit any sensible prototypes, 
is gradually collected by a species of inductionj which 
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is more or less successfully coaducted by different in- 
dividuals, according to the degree of their attention 
and judgment. The connekion in which an unknown 
term stands in relation to the other words combined 
with it in the same sentence, often affords a key for its 
explanation in that particular instance ; and in propor- 
tion as such instances are multiphed in the writings and 
conversation of men well acquainted with propriety of 
speech, the means are afforded of a progressive approx- 
imation towards its precise import. A familiar illustra- 
tion of this process presents itself in the expedient 
which a reader naturally employs for deciphering the 
meaning of an unknown word in a foreign language, when 
he happens not to have a dictionary at hand. The first 
sentence where the word occurs, affords, it is probable, 
sufficient foundation for a vague conjecture concerning 
the notion annexed to it by the author ; — some idea or 
other being necessarily substituted in its place, in order 
to make the passage at all intelligible. The next sen- 
tence where it is involved, renders this conjecture a 
little more definite ; a third sentence contracts the field 
of doubt within still narrower limits ; till, at length, a 
more extensive iuduction fixes completely the significa- 
tion we are in quest of. There cannot be a doubt, I 
apprehend, that it is in some such way as this, that chil- 
dren slowly and imperceptibly enter into the abstract 
and complex notions annexed to numberless words in 
their mother tongue, of which we should find it difficult 
or impossible to convey the sense by formal definitions.* 
2. The strong tendency of the mind to express itself 
metaphorically, or analogically, on all abstract subjects, 
supplies another help to facilitate the acquisition of lan- 
guage. The prevalence of this tendency among rude 
nations has been often remarked ; and has been com- 
monly accounted for, partly from the warmth of imagi- 
nation supposed to be peculiarly characteristical of sav- 
ages, and pardy from the imperfections of their scanty 

* Hcnee the logical utility of oMtaphysical pursuits in training the mind to these 
inductive processes, so essentially connected with precision in the use of language, 
and, of consequence, with accuracy of reasoning* io all the various employments of 
the inteUectual poweit. 



irocabuldries. The truth, howerer^is, that the same dispo*- 
fiition is exhibited by man in every stage of his progress ; 

grompting him uniformly, whenever the enlargement of 
rs knowledge requires the use of a new word for the 
eommunication of his meaning, instead of coining at once 
a sound altogether arbitrary, to assist, as far as possible^ 
th^ apprehension of his hearers, either by the happy 
employment of some old word in a metaphorical sense, 
ct by grafting etymologically on some well known stock, 
k new deiivatwef significant, to his own fancy, of the 
thought he wishes to impart, 

To this bias of the mind to enrich language, rather by 
a modification of old materials, than by the creation of 
new ones, it is owing that the number of primitive or 
radical words, in a cultivated tongue, bears sa small a 
proportion to the whole amount of its vocabulary. In 
an original language, such as the Greek, the truth of this 
remark may be easily verified ; and, accordingly, it is 
asserted by Mr. Smith, that the number of its primitives 
does not exceed three hundred,* In the compounded 
languages now spoken in Europe, it is a much more 
diflScult task to establish the fact ; but an irresistible 
presumption in its favor arises from this circumstance, 
That all who have turned their attention of late, in this 
island, to the study of etymology, are impressed with a 
deep and increasing conviction, founded on the discov- 
eries which have been already made, that this branch of 
learning is still in its infancy ; and that the roots of an 
immense variety of words, commonly supposed to be 
genuine radicals, may be traced, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, to the Saxon or to the Icelandic. The delight 
which all men, however unlettered, take in indulging 
their crude conjectures on the etymological questions 
which are occasionally started in conversation, is found- 
ed on the same circumstance ; — their experimental 
knowledge of the difficulty of introducing into popular 
speech a new sound, entirely arbitrary in its selection, 
and coined out of materials unemployed before. Anoth- 
er illustration of this occurs in the reluctance with 

* See the tMsMrtatieii on Langiiftge, umexed to tbe Tkeoiy of Mof«I SentiiuniiC*. 
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which we adopt the iiiiomatical turns of expression in. a 
foreign tongue, or even the cant words and phrases 
which, from time to time, a*e springing up in pur own^ 
till we have succeeded in forming some theory or con- 
jecture to reconcile the apparent anomaly with the or- 
dinary laws of human thought. 

The view of the subject however, to which I must 
confine myself in this Essay, has a reference to those 
words alone which, in the progress of philosophical 
refinement, are introduced to express abstract ^nd 
complex notions, or to characterize the faculties and 
operations of the thinking and sentient principle within 
us. That such words should all be borrowed frpift 
things sensible and familiar, was not only the natural 
consequence of our perceptive powers having been 
long and incessently exercised, before reflection began 
to awaken to its appropriate objects, but was an expe- 
dient indispensably necessary towards a successful 
communication of the thoughts which were to be con- 
veyed. This last remark, which I have: already slightly 
hinted at, and which led me intp the short digression 
which has, for a few moments, diverted my attention to 
some collateral topics, will require a more ample illus- 
tration. 

I have stated the difficulty attending the origin of 
words expressive of things which do not fall under the 
cognizance of any of our senses ; and I have also re- 
marked the disposition of the mind, on such occasions, 
to have recourse 10 metaphors borrowed from the mate- 
rial world. It is in this proneness of the fancy to employ j 
analogical language, in order to express notions purely 
intellectual, that a provision seems to have been made 
by nature, for an intercourse between different minds, 
concerning things abstracted from matter ; inasmuch as 
the very same circumstances which open an easier vent 
to the utterance of the speaker, must necessarily con- 
tribute powerfully (by what Lord Bacon would have 
called the abscissio infiniti) to assist and prompt the 
apprehension of the hearer. The moment that the 
terms attention^ imagination^ abstra^^tiotif sagacity, fore- 
sightfpenetraiionyacuteness, inclination, aversum, deliber- 
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ation, are pronounced, a great step towards their inter- 
pretation is made in the mind of every person of com- 
mon understanding; and although this analogical refer- 
ence to the material world adds greatly to the difficulty 
of analyzing, with philosophical rigor, the various facul- 
ties and principles of our nature, yet it cannot be denied 
that it facilitates to a wonderful degree, the mutual 
communications of mankind concerning them, in so far 
as such communications are necessary in the ordinary 
business of life. Even to the philosopher hhnself, it is 
probably, in the first instance, indispensably requisite, 
as a preparation for a more accurate survey of the mind. 
It serves, at least, to circumscribe the field of his atten- 
tion within such narrow Umits, as may enable him, with 
greater ease, to subject it to the (examination of the 
power of reflection; and, in this way, renders fancy 
subservient to tbe ultimate correction of her own illu- 
sions. 

And here, I cannot help pausing a little, to remark 
how much more imperfect language is, than is commonly 
supposed, when considered as an organ of mental inter- 
course. We speak of communicating^ by means of words, 
our ideas and our feelings to others; and we seldom 
reflect sufficiently on the latitude with which this meta- 
phorical phrase ought to be understood.* The truth is, 
that, even in conversing on the plainest and most familiar 
subjects, however full and circumstantial our statements 
may be, the words which we employ, if examined with 
accuracy, will be found to do nothing more, than to 
suggest hints to our hearers, leaving by far the principal 
part of the process of interpretation, to be performed 
by the mind itself. In this respect, the effect of words 
bears some resemblance to the stimulus given to the 
memory and imagination, by an outline or a shadow, 
exhibiting a profile of a countenance familiar to the 
senses. The most minute narratives accordingly, are 
by no means, in every instance, the most intelligible and 
satisfactory ; as the most faithful copies after nature do 
not always form the best portraits. In both cases, the 



* FhUosophy of the Human Mind, vol. i. pp. 496, 496, 8d edit. 
VOL. IV. 19 
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skill of the artist consists in a happy selection of par-* 
ticulars which are expressive or significant. 

"Language," it is commonly said, "is the express 
image of thought ; *' — and that it may be said, with suffi- 
cient propriety to be so, I do not dispute, when the 
meaning of the proposition is fully explained. The 
mode of expression, however, it ought to be remem* 
bered, is figurative j and, therefore, when the proposi- 
tion is assumed as a principle of reasoning, it must not 
be rigorously or literally interpreted. This has too of- 
ten been overlooked by writers on the human mmd. 
Even Dr. Reid himself cautious as he is in general, 
with respect to the ground on which he is to build, has 
repeatedly appealed to this maxim, without any qualifi- 
cation whatsoever ; and, by thus adopting it, agreeably 
to its letter, rather than to its spirit, has been led, in 
various instances, to lay greater stress on the structure 
of speech, than (in my opinion) it can always bear in a 
philosophical argument. 

As a necessary consequence of this assumption, it 
has been, not unnaturally, inferred by logicians, &at 
every word, which is not wholly useless in the vocabu- 
lary, is the sign of an idea; and that these ideas (which 
the common systems lead us to consider as the repm- 
sentatives of tkhigs^) are the immediate instruments^ or 
(if I may be allowed such a phrase,) the inieUectud 
tools with which the mind carries on the operatioa cf 
thinking. In reading, for example, the enunciation of a 
proposition, we are apt to fancy, that for every umd 
contained in it, there is an idea presented to the uader- 
^anding; from the combination and comparison of 
which idea^, results that act of the mind called judg^ 
ment. So different is all this from the fact, that our 
words, when examined separately, are often as oom- 
pletely insignificant as the letters of which they are com- 
posed; deriving their meaning solely from the con- 
nexion, or relatioi^ in which they stand to others. Of 
this a very obvious example occurs, in the case <^ terms 
which have a variety of acceptations, lund of whicfa the 
import, in every particular application, must be collect- 
ed from the whole sentence of which they form a part. 
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When I consult Johnson's Dictionary, I find many words 
of which he has enumerated forty, fifty, or even sixty 
different significations ; and, after all the pains he has 
taken to distinguish these fi-om each other, I am fre- 
quently at a loss how to avail myself of his definitions^. 
Yet, when a word of this kind occurs to me in a book, 
or even when I hear it pronounced in the rapidity of 
mr4 voce discourse, I at once select, without the slight- 
est eflfbrt of conscious thought, the precise meaning 
which it was intended to convey. How is this to be 
explained but by the light thrown upon the problemati- 
cal term by the general import of the sentence 1 — ^a 
species of interpretation easily conceivable, where I 
have leisure to study the context deliberately ; blit 
which, in the circumstances ! have now supposed, im- 
plies a quickness in the exercise of the intellectual 
powers, which, the more it is examined, will appear 
the more astonishing. It is constant habit alone, that 
keeps these intellectual processes out of view ; — giving 
to the mind such a celerity in its operations, as eludes 
the utmost vigilance of our attention ; and exhibiting, to 
the eyes of common observers, the use of speech, as a 
much simpler, and less curious phenomenon, than it is 
in reality. 

A still more palpable illustration of the same remark 
presents itself, when the language we listen to admits of 
such transpositions in the arrangement of words, as are 
familiar to us in the Latin. In such cases, the artificial 
sfthieture of the discourse suspends, in a great measure, 
our conjectures about the sense, till, at the close of the 
period, the verb, in the very instant of its utterance, un- 
riddles the tenigma. Previous to this, the former words 
and phrases resemble those detached and unmeaning 
patches of different colors, which compose what opti- 
cians call an cmcmorphosis ; while the effect of the ta^ft, 
at the end, may be compared to that of the mirror by 
which the anamorphosis is reformed, and which combines 
these apparently fortuitous materials into a beautiful 
portrait or landscape. 

In instances of this sort, it will be generally found, 
upon an accurate examination, that the intellectual act, 
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as far as we are able to trace it, is altogether simple, 
and incapable of analysis ; and that the elements into 
which we flatter ourselves we have resolved it, are noth- 
ing more than the grammatical elements of speech ; — the 
logical doctrine about the comparison of ideas bearing a 
much closer affinity to the task of a schoolboy in parsing 
his lesson, than to the researches of philosophers able to 
form a just conception of the mystery to be explained. 

These observations are general, and apply to every 
case in which language is employed. When the subject, 
however, to which it relates, involves notions which are 
abstract and complex, the process of interpretation be- 
comes much more complicated and curious ; involving; 
at every step, that species of mental induction which I 
have already endeavoured to describe. In reading, ac- 
cordingly, the most perspicuous discussions, in which 
such notions form the subject of the argument, little in- 
struction is received, till we have made the reasonings 
our ovm^ by revolving the steps again and again in our 
thoughts. The fact is, that, in cases of this sort, the 
function of language is not so much to convey knowl- 
edge (according to the comnion phrase) from one mind 
to another ; as to bring two minds into the same tram of 
thinking ; and to confine them, as nearly as possible, to 
the same track. — Many authors have spoken of the won- 
derful mechanism of speech ; but none has hitherto ^- 
tended to the far more wonderful mechanism which.it 
puts into action behind the scene. 

The speculations of Mr. Home Tooke, (whatever the 
conclusions were to which he meant them to be sub- 
servient) afford, in every page, illustrations of these 
hints, by showing how imperfect and disjointed a thing 
speech was in its infant state, prior to the development 
of those various component parts, which now appear to 
be essential to its existence. But on this particular 
view of the subject I do not mean to enlarge at preai^nt* 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

If the different considerations, stated in the preoedmg 
chapter, be carefully combined together, it will not ap« 
pear surprising, that in the judgment of a great majon^ 
ty of individuals, the common analogical phraseok^y 
concerning the mind should be mistaken for its genuine 
philosophical theory. It is only by the patient anid perf 
severing exercise of reflection on the subjects of con- 
sciousness, that this popular prejudice can be gradually 
surmounted. In proportion as the thing typified grows 
fjaimiliar to the thou^ts, the metaphor will lose its in- 
fluence on the fancy; and while the signs we employ 
continue to discover, by their etymology, their historical 
origin, they will be rendered, by long and accurate use, 
virtually equivalent to literal and specific s^pellations. 
A thousand instances, perfectly analogous to this, mi^t 
be easily produced from the figurative words and phrases 
which occur every moment in ordinary conversation. 
They who are acquainted with Warbiirton's account of 
the natural progress of Writing, from hiero^ypliies to 
apparently arbitrary characters, cannot fail to be struck 
with the similarity between the history of this art, as 
traced by him, and the gradual process by which meta- 
phorical terms come to be stripped of tibat literal inipott^ 
which, at first, pointed them out to the selection of. our 
rude progenitors. Till this process be completed, with 
respet;t to the words denoting the powers and opera- 
tions of the understanding, it is vain for us to expect 
any success in our inductive researches concerning the 
principles of the human fi'ame. 

In thus objecting to metaphorical expressions, as solid 
data for our conclusions in the science of mind, I would 
not be understood to represent them as of no use to the 
speculative inquirer. To those who delight to trace the 
history of language, it may, undoubtedly, form an inter- 
esting, and not unprofitable employment, to. examine 
the circumstances by which they, were originally sug- 
gested, and the causes which may have diversified them 
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in the case of different nations. To the philologer it 
may also afford an amusing and harmless gratification, 
(by tracing, to their unknown roots, in some pbscure 
and remote dialects, those words which, in his mother 
tcffiigHe^'fdtteraily pauss for primitives,) to show, that 
even, the terms trfaich denote our most refined and ab^ 
frtmctc^ thoughfts, were borrowed originally fi'om some 
obyeet of etternal perception. This, indeed, is nothing 
more &an what the considerations, already stated, would 
have incfined xis to expect a priori; and which, how 
mtioh soever it may astonish those who have been ac<- 
euMomed to confine their studies to grammar alone> 
must striite every philosopher, as the natural and ne<;es^ 
sary <:(»isequenc*e of that progresi^vie order in which tii^ 
inind becoities acquainted with the 'different objects of 
it$ knowledge, and of those general laws which govern 
htfttian thought in the employment of arbitrary sign^ 
Wlate the philologer, however, is engaged in ihe»e cap- 
tivating reisearehes, it is highly necessity to remind Mm, 
fmmtme to time, that his disooveries belong to the same 
branch* of literature with that which furnishes a large 
> proportion of the mateiials in our common le]!ciconif and 
etymioiogioal dictionaries $^-^hat after be has UM us^ 
(for example) that imagiMaian is borrowed from an 
optical imagCj and Hibcwteness from a Latin word, demoting 
the i^arpness of a material instrument, we are no more 
advwpced in studying tbe theory of the human inteHect, 
tkan we should be in our speculations concerning the 
functioiys of money, or the pditical effects of tbe nation^ 
al debt, by leafnslng from Latin etymologists^ that the 
word pecuma, and' the phr^e i^ ^Memm bad-^oth a 
reference, in their first origin, to certain circumstance* 
in the early state of Roman mannere.** 

From these s-light hints, considered in their ccsmeKion 
wiA the subject which introduced them, some of my 
readers must have anticipated the vse of them i iniend 
to niake, in proseculiing ^ s^gument concerning the 
origin of human knowledge. To those, however^ who 
have fiot read Mr. Tooke's ivork, or who, in readikig ^ 

I - - ■ J I - - I -a •— ^ - - - - ,.■■-.. . ■ . . , . - 

^ ' •SeeWflte<0). 
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Bave act been aware of the vety subtle and refined train 
of thinking which latently connects his seeminglj desul* 
tory etytaologies^ it may be useful for me to select one 
or two exampdeSy where Mr. Tooke himself has been at 
pains to Ulustrate the practikcal application, of which he 
conceived his discoveries to be susceptible» to philosophy 
ical discussioiis. This is the more necesaary^ as, in 
genersd, he seems purposely to have confined himself to 
the statement of premises, without pointing out (except 
by impUcation or imiendo) the purposes to which he 
meaas them to be applied ; — a mode o£ writing, I must 
b^ leave to observei which, by throwing an air of mys<^ 
tery over his real design, and by amusing the inagina*^ 
nation with the prospect of smne wonderfel secret af« 
terwards to be revealed, has given to his truly learned 
and ori^nal disquisitions, a degree of c^Mbnty among 
the smatterers in science, which they would never have 
acquired, if stated concisely and systematically in a d^ 
dactic form. ^ 

<< RiOBT is no other than BBor-tim, (regUum) the 
past participle of the Latin verb regere. In the same 
manner, our English verb just is the past participle of 
the verb^^rc. 

^ Thus, when a man demands b^ moit he a£dis only 
that which it is ordered he shall have* 

^ A Rio^HT conduct is, that which is mxtered. 

^ A RiQHT reckoning is, that which is ordered,. 

^ A BioflT line is, that which is ordered or du:ectedr~ 
(not a random extension, but) the shoiftest distaxiee ber 
tween two points. 

'' The RMHT road is, that ordered or directed to be 
pursued (for the object you bare in view^) 

^ To do BIGHT IS, 10 .dotthat wl^dikiswderod to be 
done.* 

* jQie «|>(Hlciitloiiof ^« mme<woKd ta dckrato t tirmgktiim, aodjww<rf f fl rf<Mc 
i^eon^ueiy has obttined in every language I know ; tod inight, I tkiink, be Mtit<> 
. factor^ explained, without founding the theoiy ot monMtf apoA a |»liUelegici]l 
noitrum concerning past jpariic^2e«. The (oUowlnft pawnge from the Jyeen 
JSkberry (which must recall to eveiy memeryiiie HnA of Homce, SciMcet ut po$9em 
euroQ iignoaure rectum} deserves to be quoted, as an additional proof ef the uni- 
i^^naiity of' the asaoeiatfoa which has singeatBd IhisanetaplRin 

<« in tiie beginning of the reign, MoUmut MA$ood^ aeal engnm, Ottt an BtMH. 
in the Hokachaniotev, the Mme of Us najoslgr, witti «haa» of hk fndacMMSKi vp 
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<< To be in the bight is, to be in such situaticms or 
circumstances as are ordered. 

" To have bight or law on one's side is, to^have in 
one's favour that virhich is ordered or laid down. 

^^ A RIGHT and just action is, such a one as is order- 
ed and commanded. 

*^ A JUST man is, such as he is commanded to be — 
qui leges juraque servat — ^who observes and obeys the 
things laid down and conunanded." 

" It appears to me highly improper to say, that 

God has a right, as it is also to say, that God is just. 
For nothing is ordered, directed, or commanded concern- 
ing God. The expressions are inapplicable to the De- 
ity ; though they are common, and those who use them 
have the best intentions. They are applicable only to 
men ; to whom alone language belongs, and of whose 
sensations only words are the representatives to men, 
who are by nature, the subjects of orders and commands, 
and whose chief merit is obedience.** 

In reply to the objection, that, according to this doc- 
trine, every thing that is ordered and commanded is 
right and just, Mr. Tooke not only admits the conse- 
quence, but considers it as an identical proposition. 

" It is only aflSrming," he observes, " that what is or- 
dered and commanded is — ordered and commandedJ^ * 

With regard to wrong, he observes afterwards, that 
** it is the past participle of the verb to wring, wringem, 
torquere. The word answering to it in Italian is torto, 
the past participle of the verb torquere; whence the 
French also have tort. It means merely wrur^, or 
wrested from the right, or ordered, line of conduct." 

Through the whole of this passage, Mr. Tooke evi- 
dently assumes, as a principle, that, in order to ascer- 
tain, with precision, the philosophical import of any 

ta Timnr ; and after that, he cat another in the Ntutaleek chamcter, with his majes- 
t^^ name alone. For ereiy thing relative! to petitions, anoAer seal was niade» of a 
semidHmlar form. On one side was, 

** l^ectitxuie is the means of pieuinc God : 
* InoTersawanyoneloitiiiaAeniyAtroad." 

Ayeoa Akbernr, Vol. I. p. 67. 
^ It must not, howerer, be oonchided from this langnace, tibat Mr. Tooke has any 
iMumgito Hobbism. On the contrary, in the sequel of flie discussion, he lays great 



\ Ob the distinction between what is ordered by human authority, and what the 
laws of our nature teach us to consider as ordered by God. 
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word, it is necessary to trace its progress historically 
through all the successive meanings which it has been 
employed to convey, from the moment that it was first 
introduced into our language ; or if the word be of for- 
eign growth, that we should prosecute the et3rmologicaI 
research, till we ascertain the literal and primitive sense 
of the root from whence it sprung. It is in this literal and 
primitive sense alone, that, according to him, a philoso- 
pher is entitled to employ it, even in the present ad- 
vanced state of science ; and whenever he annexes to 
it a meaning at all different, he imposes equally on him- 
self and on others.* To me, on the contrary, it appears, 
that to appeal to etymology in a philosophical argu- 
ment, (excepting, perhaps, in those cases where the 
word itself is of philosophical origin) is altogether nu- 
gatory ; and can serve, at the best, to throw an amus- 
ing light on the laws which regulate the operations of 
human fancy. In the present instance, Mr. Tooke has 
availed himself of a* philological hypothesis (the evi- 
dence of which is far from being incontrovertible) to 
decide, in a few sentences, and, in my opinion^ to 
decide very erroneously, one of the most important 
questions connected with the theory of morals. 

I shall only mention another example, in which Mr. 
Tooke has followed out, with still greater intrepidity, 
his general principle to its most paradoxical and alarm- 
ing consequences. 

"True, as we now write it; or trew, as it was 
formerly written; means simply and merely, — that 
which is TROWED. And instead of being a rare com- 
modity upon earth, except only in words, there is noth- 
ing but TRUTH in the world* 

" That every man, in his communication with others, 
should speak that which he troweth, is of so great im- 

*"* As &r AS we know not our own meaning ; " as far ** as our purposes are not 
endowed with words to make them known ; " so far, ** we gabble like things most 
brutish," — ** But the importance rises higher, when we reflect upon the applicatioB 
of words to metaphysics. And when I say metaphysics, you will be pleased to re- 
member, that all general reasoning, aU potities, law, morality, ana d&oimty, ore 
mdrely metaphyne** — ^For what reason, I must beg leave to ask, has Mr. Tooke 
omitted raathemaHes in this enumeration of the different branches of metapkymcai 
science ? Upon his own principle, it is fully as well entitled to % place as aoy ef 
yAe otheis^-^biTersions of Purley, Part ii. p. 121. 

VOL, IV. 20 
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portance to mankind, that it ought not to surprise u&, if 
we find the ihost extravagant praises bestowed upon 
TRUTH. But TRUTH supposes mankind ; for whomy -and 
by fjohonij alone the word is formed, and to whom only it 
is applicable. If no man, no truth. There is, therefore, 
no such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth ; 
unless mankind, such as they are atpresenty be also eter- 
nal, immutable, and everlasting.'* * 

But what connexion, it may be asked, have these 
quotations with the question about the ori^n of hiunan 
knowledge 7 The answer will appear obvious to those 
who have looked into the theories which have been 
built on the general principle just referred to; a princi- 
ple which it seems to have been the main object of Mr. 
Tooke's book to confirm, by an induction of particu- 
lars ; f and which, if it were admitted as sound, would 

* Mr. Tooke observes immediately afterwards, that " the Latin venu also means 
TiicwxD, and nothing else.'* In proof of which he reasons thus ; « Bea, a thing, 
gives KEOR, i. e. I am thin^-ed ; vereor, .1 am strongly thing'ed ; for ee, in Latm 
^composition, means eoMe, i. e. valide. And verus, i. e. strongly impressed npoa 
the mind, is the contracted participle ofvereor.** 

It was not without some cause that Mr. Tooke's fellow dialogist (whom he dls- 
tingdishes by the letter F.), ventured to exclaim, on this occasion : ** I am thing' 
ed ! Who ever used such language before ? " 

f I think it proper to quote here a few sentences from Mr. Tooke, in confirmation 
of this remark. 

*< Perhaps it was for mankind a lucky mistake (for it was a mistake) which Mr. 
liocke made, when he called his book an Essay on Human Understanding ; for 
some part of the inestimable benefit of that book, has, merely on account of its title, 
reached to many thousands more than, I fear, it would have done, had he called it 
(what it is merely) a grammatieal essay, or a treatise on words, or on km- 
guager 

*' It may appear presumptuous, but it is necessary here to declare my opin- 
ion, that Mr. Locke, in his Essay, never did advance one step beyond the origin tf 
ideas, and the composition of terms." 

In reply to this and some other observations of the same sort, Mr. Tooke's part- 
•ner in the dialogue is made to express himself thus : 

<* Perhaps you may imagine, that if Mr. Locke had been aware that he was only 
writing concerning language, he might hapve avoided treating of tke origin cf ideas ; 
and to have escaped the quantity of abuse which has been unjustly poured upon him 
for his opinion on that subject." 

Mr. Tooke answers : " No. I think he would have set out just as he did, with 
the origin of ideas ; the proper starting-post of a grammarian who is to treat of their 
rigns. Nor is he singular in referring them aU to the senses ; and in^^eginning an 
account of language in that manner." 

To tills last sentence, the following note is subjoined, which may serve to showy 
in what sense Mr. Tooke understands Locke's doctrine ; and that, in expounding it^ 
so far from availing himself of the lights struck out by Locke's successors, hehM 
preferred the dark comments of an earlier age. 

*^JMhU in inteUectu qtufd nonprius in sensu, is, as well as its convene, an an- 
cient and well known position. 4 

« Sicut in qpeculo ea que videntur non sunt, sed eorum species : ita qus jntelli- 
gimus, ea sunt re ipsa extra nos, eonimque species in nobis. Est xvui hvjlbi rk- 

RUM SPECULUM IirrELLBCTUS ZTOSTSR ; GUI, 27ISI FXR SBITSUM RXPRBSXNTKir-x 
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completely undermine the foundations both of logic and 
of- ethics. In truth, it is from this general principle^ 
combined with a fact universally acknowledged among 
philosophers, (the impossibility of speaking about mi$id 
or its phenomena, without employing a metaphorical 
phraseology) that so many of our late philologists and 
grammarians, dazzled, as it should seem, with the novel- 
ty of these discoveries^ have shown a disposition to con- 
clude, (as Diderot and Helvetius formerly did from other 
premises) that the only real knowledge we possess re- 
lates to the objects of our external senses ; and that we 
can annex no idea to the word mind itself, but that 
of matter in the most subtile and attenuated form which 
imagination can lend it. — ^Nor are these the only, or the 
most dangerous consequences, involved in Locke's max- 
im, when thus understood. I point them out at present, 
in preference to others, as being more nearly related to 
the subject of this essay. 

Mr. Tooke has given some countenance to these infer- 
ences, by the connexion in which he introduces the fol- 
lowing etymologies from Vossius. 

^^ Animusy Amma^ nvsv/ia and iPvxi^ are participles/' 
— ^^ Anima est ab Animus, Animus vero est a Graeco 
''^vBfioSi quod dici volunt quasi "'uisfiasj ab "uia sive *'uliiu^ 
quod est nvB$i ; et Latinis a Spirando^ Spiritus. Immo 
et iPvxii est a ^li^^ quod Hesychius exponit Ilvi^J^^ 

I have already, on various occasions, observed, that 
the question concerning the nature ofmind^ is altogether 
foreign to the opinion we form concerning the theory of 
its operations ; and that, granting it to be of a material 
origin, it is not the less evident, that all our knowledge 
of it is to be obtained >by the exercise of the powers of 
consciousness and of reflection. As this distinction^ 
however, has been altogether overlooked by these pro- 
found etymologists, I shall take occasion, from the last 
quotation, to propose, as a problem not unworthy of 
their attention, an examination of the circunistances 
which have led men, in all ages, to apply, to the sentient 
and thinking prmciple within us, some appellation syn- 

TUK KKiy NiHii. 8CIT IPSE."— (J. C. Scftliger, clup. 06.) PiverBioDB of Parlej» 
Vol. I. pp. 42, 4S, 46, 47. 
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onymous with ipirUus or nrsv/jia ; and, in other cases, 
to liken i( to a spark of fire, or some other of the most 
impalpable and mysterious modifications of matter. Cic* 
ero hesitates between these two forms of expression ; 
eyidently, however, considering it as a matter of little 
consequence which we should adopt, as both appeared 
to him to be equally unconnected with our conclusions 
concerning the thing they are employed to typify : " An- 
ima sit animus, ignisve nescio : nee me pudet, fateri 
nescire quod nesciam. Illud, si ull& ali^ de re obscur& 
affirmare possem, sive anima sive ignis sit animus, eum 
jurarem esse divinum." This figurative language, with 
respect to mind, has been considered by some of our 
later metaphysicians, as a convincing proof, that thq 
doctrine oi its materiality is agreeable to general be- 
lief; and that the opposite hypothesis has originated in 
the blunder of confounding what is Very minute with 
what is immaterial. 

To me, I must confess. It appears to lead to a con- 
clusion directly opposite. For, whence this disposition 
to attenuate and subtilize, to the very verge of exis- 
tence, the atoms or elements supposed to produce the 
phenomena of thought and volition, but from the repugn 
nance of the scheme of materialism to our natural ap- 
prehensions ; and from a secret anxiety to guard against 
a literal interpretation of our metaphorical phraseology 1 
Nor has this disposition been confined to the vulgar. 
Philosophical materialists themselves have only refined 
farther on the popular conceptions, by entrenching 
themselves against the objections of their adversaries, in 
modem discoveries concerning light and electricity^ and 
other inscrutable causes, manifested by their effects 
alone. In some instances, they have had recourse to 
the supposition of the possible existence of matter, un- 
der forms incomparably more subtile than what it prob- 
ably assumes in these, or in any other class of physical 
phenomena ; — a hypothesis which it is impossible to des- 
cribe better than in the words of La Fontaine : 

** Quintessence d'atorae, extrait de la lumiere." 

It is evident that, in using this language, they have 
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only attempted to elude the objectioiis of their adversa- 
ries, by keeping the absurdity of their theory a little 
more out of the view of superficial inquirers ; divestii^ 
matter completely of all those properties by which it is 
known to our senses ; and substituting, instead of what 
is commonly meant by that word, — ^infinitesimal or eva- 
nescent entities, in the pursuit of which imagination her* 
self is quickly lost. 

The prosecution of this remark would, if I am not 
mistaken, open a view of the subject widely different 
from that which modem materiaHsts have taken. But as 
it would lead me too far aside from my present design, I 
shall content myself with observing here, that the rea- 
sonings which have been lately brought forward in their 
support, by their new philological allies, have proceed- 
ed upon two errors extremely common even among our 
best philosophers ; — ^first, the error of confounding the 
historical progress 6f an art with its theoretical princi- 
ples when advanced to maturity ; and, secondly, that of 
considering language as a much more exact and com- 
plete picture of thought, than it is in any state of socie- 
ty, whether barbarous or refined* With both of these' 
errors, Mr. Tooke appears to me to be chargeable in an 
eminent degree. Of the latter, I have already produced 
various instances ; and of the former, his whole work is 
one continued illustration. After stating, for example, 
the beautiful result of his researches concerning con- 
junctions, the leading inference which he deduces from 
it is, that the common arrangement of the parts of 
speech, in the writings of grammarians, being inaccu- 
rate and unphilosophical, must contribute greatly to 
retard the progress of students in the acquisition of 
particular languages : whereas nothing can be more in- 
disputable than this, that his speculations do not relate, 
in the least, to the analysis of a language, after it has 
assumed a regular and systematical form ; but to the 
gradual steps by which it proceeded to that state, from 
3ie inartificial jargon of savages. They are specula- 
tions, not of a metaphysical, but of a purely philological 
nature ; belonging to that particular species of disquisi- 
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tion which I have elsewhere called thearetkal hi^oryJ" 
To prove that conjunctioBS are a derivative part of 
speech) and that, at first, their place was supplied by 
words which are confessedly pronouns or articles, does 
not prove, that they ought not to be considered as a* 
separate part of speech at present, any more than Mr. 
Smith's theory with respect to the gradual transforma- 
tion of proper names into appellative, proves, that 
proper names and appellatives are now radically and 
essentially the same ; or than the employment of sub- 
stantives to supply the place of adjectives, (which Mr, 
Tpoke tells us is one of tj;ie signs of an imperfect lan- 
guage,) proves, that no grammatical distinction exists 
between these two parts oft speech, in such tongues as 
the Greek, the Latin, or the En^sh. Mr. Tooke, in- 
deed, has not hesitated to draw this last inference also ; 
but, m my own opinion, with he^ffly as great precipita- 
tion, as if he had concluded, because savages supply 
the want of forks by their fingers, that therefore a finger 
and a fork are the same thing. 

The application of these considerations to pur meta- 
'phorical phraseology relative to the mind, will appear 
more clearly from the following chapter, 

. * See the account of the life and Writiogs of Mr. Simtli» prefixed to his Postbi^ 

iuous Essays. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

The incidental observiations i^hich I liaire made in 
different parts of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, on 
the circumstances which contribute to deprive that 
branch of science of an appropriate and specific phrase- 
ology, together with those on the same subject in the 
fariBer chapter of this Essay, preclude the necessity of 
a formal reply to the philological comments of Mn Tooke 
' on the origin (four ideas. If any thing farther be want- 
ing for a complete refutation of the ccmclusion which he 
supposes them to.establish, an objection to it, tittle i^rt 
of defftonstrative, may be derived from the variety of 
metaphors which may be «iH employed, with equal pro- 
priety, wherever the phenomena of mind are concerned. 
As this observation (obvious as it may seem) has been 
hitherto very little, if at all attended to, in its connexion 
with our present argument, I shall endeavour to place 
it in as strong a light as I can. 

A very apposite example, for my purpose, presents it- 
self immediately, in our common language with respect 
to memory. In speaking of that faculty, every body 
must have remarked, how numerous and how incon- 
gruous aa*e the similitudes involved in our egressions. 
At one time, we Uken it to a receptade, in which the 
images of things are treai^ured up in a certain order ; at 
ano^er time, we fancy it to resemble a tabid, oH which 
these iwag-es are stamped, more or less deeply; cm 
other occasions again, we seem to*consider it as some- 
&ing analogous to the canvas of a painter. Instances ct 
all these modes of speaking, may be collected from no 
less a writer than Mr. Locke. " Methinks," says he, in 
i>ne place, "the understanding is not much unlike a 
elosetj wholly shut up from light, with only some little 
opening left, to let in external visible resemblances, or 
ideas, df tilings without : JVoidd the pictures coming into 
such a dark room but ^m) there, and He so orderly ^as to 
-be found upon occasion, it would very much reiaeinible 
the understanding of a ms^, in xeferenoe to ali ^objects 
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of sight, and the ideas of them."— In a different part of 
his Essay, he has crowded into a few sentences, a va- 
riety of such theories ; shifting backwards and forwards 
from one to another, as they happen at the moment to 
strike his fancy. I allude to a very interesting passage 
with respect to the decay of memory, produced occa- 
sionally by disease or old . age ; — a passage where, I 
cannot help remarking by the way, that the impression 
of the writer, with respect to the precariousness of the 
tenure by which the mind holds its most precious gifts, 
has elevated the tone of his composition to a strain of 
figurative and ()athetic eloquence, of which I do not 
recollect that his works afford any similar example. 
" The memory, in some men, it is true, is very teruicums^ 
even to a miracle ; but yet there seems to be a constant 
decay of all our ideas, even of those which are struck 
deepest f and in minds the most retentive ; so that, if they 
be not sometimes renewed by repeated exercise of the 
senses, or reflection on those kind of objects which at 
first occasioned them, the print wears outy and at last 
there remains nothing to be seen. Thus, the ideas, as 
well as children of our youth, often die before us : And 
our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are 
approaching ; where, though the brass and marble re- 
main, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time and the 
imagery moulders away. The pictures drawn in our 
minds are laid in fading colors^ and if not sometimes r«- 
freshedj vanish and disappearJ*^ He afterwards adds, 
that " we sometimes find a disease strip the mind of all 
its ideas, and the flames of a f every in a few daySy cal- 
cine all those images *to dust and confusion which seemed 
to be as lasting as if graved on mmbk.^^ Such is the 
poverty of language, that it is, perhaps, impossible to 
find words with respect to memory ^ which do not seem 
to imply one or other of these different hypotheses; 
and to the sound philosopher, they are, aU of them, 
(when considered merely as modes of expression,) 
equally unexceptionable ; because, in employing them, 
he, in no case, rests his reasoning upon the sign, but 
only upon the thing signified. To the MateriaUst, how- . 
ever, it may not be improper to hint, that the several 
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hypotheses already alluded to, are completely exclu- 
sive of each other ; and to submit to his consideration, 
whether the indiscriminate use, among all our most pre- 
cise writers, of these obmoffsly inccyimstent metaphors^ 
does not justify us in concluding, that none of them has 
any connexion with the true theory of the phenomena 
which he conceives them to explain ; and that they de- 
serve the attention of the metaphysician, merely as fa- 
miliar illustrations of the mighty influence exerted over 
our most abstracted thoughts, by language and by early 
associations.* 

Nor must it be forgotten, that, even in pure Mathe- 
matics, our technical language is borrowed from the 
physical properties and affections of matter ; a propo- 
sition, of which it is unnecessary for me to mention any 
other proofs, than the terms employed to express the 
most elementary notions of geometry ; such terms, for 
example, as point, line, surface, solid, angle, tangent, in- 
tersection, circumference ; not to insist on such phrases 
as, involutes ahd evolutes^ osculating circle, and various 
others of a similar description. The use made of this 
sort of figurative language in arithmetic, is an instance, 
perhaps, still more directly to our present purpose ; as 
when we speak of the squares, cubes, and fractions of 
numbers ; to which may be added, as a remarkable in- 
stance of the same thing, the application of the word 
fluxion to quantity considered in general 

Notwithstanding these considerations, I do not know 
of any person, possessing the slightest claim to the name 
of philosopher, who has yet ventured to infer, from the 
metaphorical origin of our mathematical language, that 
it is impossible for us to annex to such words as point, 
line, or solid, any clear or precise notions, distinct from 
those which they literally express ; or, that all our con- 
clusions, founded on abstractions from the combinations 
presented to us by our external senses, must necessa- 
rily be vain and illusory. It is possible, indeed, that 
some may be disposed to make a distinction between 
having a notion or idea of an object, and being able to 

♦ See Note (P.) 
VOL. IV. 21 
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treat it as a subject of reasaving ; — between having a 
notUm^ for example^ of length withotU breadth, and rec^ 
saning concerning the one dimension without any refer- 
ence to the other. To this distinction, trifling as it is 
in reality, I hare no material objection to state on the 
present occasion, as I should be completely satisfied, if 
it were as scrupulously attended to in the philosophy of 
mind, as it uniformly is in the demonstrations of the 
mathematician; — the sensible images presented to the 
iancy by the metaphorical words employed to denote 
the internal phenomena, being considered as analogous 
to the extension of points^ and the breadth of Imea in a 
geometrica^l diagram; and the same abstraction from 
the literal import of our words being steadily maintain- 
ed, in all our reasonings in the former science, which 
is indispensably necessary to enable us to arrive at any 
useful conclusions in the latter. 

Of Mr« Tooke's opinion on the nature of general rea- 
sonings we are not, as yet, fully informed ; nor has he 
even explained himself concerning the logical princi- 
ples of mathematical science. He has, indeed, given 
us to understand, that he conceived the whole of his 
second volume to be levelled at the imaginary power 
of abstraction ; and towards the close of it, he express- 
es himself, in pretty confident terms, as having com- 
pletely accomplished his object : " You have now in- 
stances of my doctrine, in, I suppose, about a thousand 
words. Their number may be easily increased. But I 
trust these are sufficient to discard that imagined opera- 
tion of the mind which has been called abstraction ; and 
to prove, that what we call by that name, is merely one 
of the contrivances of language for the purpose of more 
speedy communication.'* * 

In what manner Mr. Tooke connects this very co- 
pious induction, with the inference he deduces from it, 
I must confess myself unable to comprehend. For my 
own part, I can perceive no logical connexion whatso- 
ever between his premises and his conclusion ; nor do 
his numerous examples appear to me to establish any 

♦ Tooke, Vol. u.p,«96. 
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OBe general truth, but the influence of ftincy and of 
casuad association on the structure of speech. Not that 
I consider this as a conclusion of little moment ; for of 
the reciprocal influence of speech on our speculative 
judgments, I am fully aware ; and, perhaps, if I wished 
for an illustration of the fact, I should be tempted to 
refer the tram of Aougfat which has given birth to the 
second volume of the Dwersians of Pwleg^ as the most 
remarkable example of it that has yet occurred in lite-* 
rary history. — ^^ Gredunt homines," says Bacon, " ratio- 
nem suam verbis imperare, sed fit etiam, ut verba vim 
suam super rationem retorqueant.^' 

With respect to abstrattionj I think it probable thai: 
Mr. Tooke has Men into an error very prevalent among 
later writers, — that of supposing Berkeley's argument 
against abstract general idea» to have proved a great 
deal more than it does. 

That Beikeley has shown, in the most satisfactory 
manner, the incorrectness of Locke's language upon 
this subject, and that he has thrown a clear and strong 
lighten the nature of general rtasanmg^ is now, I believe, 
admitted by all who are acquainted with his writings. 
But does it follow from Berkeley's argument, that a6* 
stractian is an imaginary faculty of the mind, or that our 
general conclusions are less certain than former logicians 
had conceived ? No one, undoubtedly, can, for a moment, 
admit such suppositions, who understands what the word 
cAstracium means, and who has studied the first book of 
Eudid's Elements. 

On these, and some other collateral points, it is to be 
hoped, that Mr. Tooke will conununicate his peculiar 
views more unreservedly, in the farther prosecution of 
his design : — ^in looking forward to which, I trust I shall 
be pardoned, if I express a wish (which I am sure I 
feel in common with many of his admirers) that he 
would condescend to adopt the usual style of didactic 
writing, widiout availing himself of a form of composi- 
tion which eludes the most obvious and the most insu- 
perable difficulties, by means of a personal sarcasm, or 
of a political epigram. 

Stron^y impressed with the prevalence of errors. 
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similar to those which have misled Mr. Tooke to «o 
unprecedented a degree, a philosophical grammarian, of 
the first eminence, long ago recommended the total pro- 
scription of figurative terms from all abstract discus- 
sions.* To this proposal D'Alembert objects, that it 
would require the creation of a new language, unintelli- 
gible to all the world : — ^for which reascm, he advises 
philosophers to adhere to the common modes of speak- 
ing; guarding themselves, as much as possible, against 
the false judgments which they may have a tendency to 
occasion.f To me it appears, that the execution of 
the design would be found, by any person who should 
attempt it, to be wholly impracticable, at least in the 
present state of metaphysical science. If the new 
nomenclature were coined out of ^merely arbitrary 
sounds, it would be altogether ludicrous ; if analogous, 
in its formation, to that lately introduced into chemistry, 
it would, in all probability, systematize a set of hypoth- 
eses, as unfounded as those which we are anxious to 
discard. 

Neither of these writers has hit on the only effectual 
remedy against this inconvenience ; — to vary^ from time 
to time, the metaphors we employ, so as to prevent any 
one of them from acquiring an undue ascendant over the 
others, either in our own minds, or in those of our read- 
ers. It is by the exclusive use of some favorite figure, 
that careless thinkers are gradually led to mistake a 
sinlile or distant analogy for a legitimate theory. 

For an illustration of this suggestion, which I consider 
as a most important logical rule in prosecuting the study 
of mind, I must refer to my former work. Obvious as 

* Du Marsais. Article Abrtraction in the Encyelop6die. 

f ** Un grammaiiien Philososophe voudroit, que dans lea mati^res m^taphysiques et 
didactiques, on ^vitat, le plus qu'il est possible, les expressions figur^es ; qu*on ne 
dit pas qu*une idee en renftrme une autre, qa'on unit ou qu'on aipare des id^es, et 
ainsi du reste. 11 est certain que lorsqu'on se propose de rendre sensibles des id^es 
purement intellectuelles, id^es souvent imparfaites, obscures, fugitives, et pour ainsi 
dire, a demi-^closes, on n'^prouve que trop combien les termes, dont on est forc^ de 
se servir, sent insuflBsans pour rendre ces id^es, et souvent propres a en donner des 
fausses : rien ne seroit done plus raisonnable que de bannir des discussions m^taphy- 
siques les expressions figur^es, autant qu'il seroit possible. Mais pour pouvoir les en 
bannir entierement, il raudroit cr^er une langue expr^s, dont les termes ne se- 
roient entendu de personne ; le plus court est de se servir de la langue commune, en 
se tenant sur ses gardes poor n'en pas abuser dans ses jugemens." {Melanges, tome 
V, p. 80.) 
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it may appear, I do not recollect to have met with it in 
the writings of any of my predecessors. It is very pos- 
sible, that in this my memory may deceive me ; but one 
thing is certain, that none. of tibem has attempted to 
exemplify it systematically in his own practice. 

After these remarks, it is almost superfluous for me 
to add, that it is, in many cases, a fortunate circumstance, 
when the words we employ have lost their pedigree ; 
or (what amounts nearly to the same thing) when it can 
be traced by those alone who are skilled in ancient and 
in foreign languages. Such words have in their favor 
the sanction of immemorial use ; and the obscurity of 
their history prevents them from misleading the imagi- 
nation, by recalling to it the sensible objects and phe- 
nomena to which they owed their origin. The notions, 
accordingly, we annex to them may be expected to be 
peculiarly precise and definite, being entirely the result 
of those habits of induction which I have shown to be 
so essentially connected with the acquisition of lan- 
guage- 



The philological speculations, to which the foregoing 
criticisms refer, have been prosecuted by various inge- 
nious writers, who have not ventured (perhaps, who 
have not meant) to draw from them any inferences in 
favor of materialism. But the obscure hints frequently 
thrown out, of the momentous conclusions to which 
Mr. Tooke's discoveries are to lead, and the gratulations 
with which they were hailed by the author of Zoonomia^ 
and by other physiologists of the same school, leave no 
doubt with respect to the ultimate purpose to which 
they have been supposed to be subservient. In some 
instances, these writers express themselves, as if they 
conceived the philosophy of the human mind to be in- 
accessible to all who have not been initiated in their 
cabalistical mysteries ; and sneer at the easy credulity 
of those who imagine, that the substantive spirit means 
any thing else than breath ; or the adjective rights any 
thing essentially different from a line forming the short- 
est distance between two points. The language of 
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those metaph3rsicians who have recommended on ab-^ 
straction from things external as a necessary preparation 
for studying our intellectual frame, has been censured as 
bordering upon enthusiasm, and as calculated to inspire 
a childish wonder at a department of knowledge, which, 
to the few who are let into the secret, presents nothing 
above the comprehension of the grammarian and the 
anatomist For my own part, I have no scruple to avow, 
that the obvious tendency of these doctrines to degrade 
the nature and faculties of man in his own estimation, 
seems to me to afford, of itself, a very strong presump* 
tion against their truth. Oicero considered it as an 
objection of some weight to the soundness of an ethical 
system, that '^ it savoured of nothing grand or gener* 
ous," (nihU mognificumf nihil generomn mpit:) — »Nor 
was the objection so trifling as it may at first appear ; for 
how is it possible to believe, that the conceptions of the 
multitude concerning the duties of life are elevated by 
ignorance or prejudice, to a pitch, which it is the busi- 
ness of reason and philosophy to adjust to a humbler 
aim? From a feeUng somewhat similar, I frankly acknow- 
ledge the partiality I entertain towards every theory rela- 
ting to the human mind, which aspires to ennoble its rank 
in the creation. I am partial to it, not merely because 
it flatters an inoffensive, and perhaps not altogether a 
useless pride ; but because, in the more sublime views 
which it opens of the universe, I recognize one of the 
most infallible characteristics, by which the conclusions 
of inductive science are distinguished from the presimip- 
tuous fictions of human folly. 

When I study the intellectual powers of Man, in the 
writings of Hartley, of Priestley, of Darwin, or of Tooke, 
I feel as if I were examining the sorry mechanism that 
g^ves motion to a puppet. If, for a moment, I am car- 
ried along by their theories of human knowledge, and 
of human life, I seem to myself to be admitted behind 
the curtain of what I had once conceived to be a mag- 
nificent theatre; and, while I survey the tinsel frippery 
of the wardrobe, and the paltry decorations of the 
scenery, am mortified to discover the trick which had 
cheated my eye at a distance^ This surely is not the 
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charact^istie of troth or of nature; the beauties of 
which inrite our closest inspection ; deriving new lus- 
tre from those microscopical researches which deform 
the most finished productions of art. If, in our phys* 
ical inquiries concerning the material world, every step 
that has been hitherto gained, has at once exalted our 
conceptions of its immensity, and of its order, can we 
reasonably supposct that the genuine philosophy of the 
Mind is to disclose to us a spectacle less pleasing, or 
less elevating, than fancy or vanity had disposed us to 
anticipate ? 

In dismissing this subject, it is, I hope, scarcely ne- 
cessary for me to caution my readers against supposing, 
that the scope of the remarks now made, is to under- 
value the researches of Mr. Tooke and his followers. 
My wish is only to mark out the hmits of their legitimate 
and very ample province. As long as the philologer 
confines himself to the discussions of grammar and of 
etymology, his labors, while they are peculiarly calcu- 
lated to gratify the natural and liberal curiosity of men 
of erudition, may often furnish important data for illus- 
trating the progress of laws, of arts, and of manners ; — 
for clearing up obscure passages in ancient writers ; — or 
for tracing the migrations of mankind, in ages of which 
we have no historical records. And although, without 
the guidance of more steady lights than their own, they 
are more likely to bewilder than to direct in the study 
of the Mind, they may yet (as I shall attempt to exem- 
pUfy in the Second Part of this Volume) supply many 
useful materials towards a history of its natural pro- 
gress ; — ^more particularly towards a history of Imagi- 
nation, considered in its relation to the principles of 
Criticism. But, when the speculations of the mere 
scholar, or glossarist, presume to usurp, as they have 
too often done of late, the honors of Philosophy and 
that for the express purpose of lowering its lofty pur- 
suits to a level vrith their own, their partisans stand 
in need of the admonition which Seneca addressed to 
his friend Lucilius, when he cautioned him against those 
grammatical sophists who, by the frivolous details of 
their verbal controversies, had brought discredit on the 
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splendid disputations of the stoical school : '^ Relinque 
istum ludom literarium philosophorutn, qui rem mag* 
nificentissimam ad syllabas vocant, qui animum minuta 
docendo demittunt et conterunt, et id agunt ut philoso- 
phia potius diflSicilis quam magna videatur.'' * 

* SeDeca, Epist. 71. — ** Abandon this literary pastime, introduced by men who 
would bring the noblest of all sciences to the test of words and syllables ; who, by 
the minuteness of their disquisitions, let down the mind and wear out its powers, 
and seem anxious to invest philosophy with new difficulties, when it ought to have 
been their aim to display her in all her grandeur." 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Another mistaken idea, which runs through the the- 
ories of some of our late philologers, although of a far 
less dangerous tendency than that which has been just 
remarked, is yet of sufficient consequence to deserve 
our attention, before we close the present discussion. 
It relates, indeed, to a question altogether foreign to the 
subject of the foregoing essays ; but has its origin in an 
error so similar to those which I have been endeavour- 
ing to correct, that I cannot expect to find a more con- 
venient opportunity of pointing it out to the notice of 
my readers. 

The idea to which I refer is assumed, or, at least, im- 
plied as an axiom, in almost every page of Mr. Tooke's 
work ; That, in order to understand with precision, the 
import of any English word, it is necessary to trace its 
progress historically through all the successive mean- 
ings which it has been employed to convey, from the 
moment that it was first introduced into our language ; 
or if the word be of foreign growth, and transmitted to 
us from some dialect of our continental ancestors, that 
we should prosecute the etymological research, till we 
ascertain the literal and primitive sense of the root from 
whence it sprung.* Nor is this idea peculiar to Mr. 
Tooke. It forms, in a great measure, the ground-work 
of a learned and ingenious book on French Synonymes, 
by M. Roubaud ; and, if we may judge from the silence 
of later writer^, it seems to be now generally acquiesced 
in, as the soundest criterion we can appeal to in settling 
the very nice disputes to which this class of words have 
frequently given occasion. 

For my own part, I am strongly inclined to think, 
that the instances are few indeed, (if there are, in truth, 

* In one passage, be seems to pay some deference to xuage ; 
M (^oem penn arbitriom eat et jca et Donaui loquBDdi } ** 
But the whole spirit of his book proceeds on the opposite principle ; and even in 
the page to which I allude, he tells us, that " capricious and mutable fashion has 
nothing to do in our inquiries into the nature of language, and the meaning of 
words/'— Vol. 11. p. 95. 

VOL. IV. 22 
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any instances) in which etymology furnishes eflFectual 
aids to guide us, either in writing with propriety the 
dialect of our own times ; or in fixing the exact signifi- 
cation of ambiguous terms ; or in drawing the line be- 
tween expressions which seem to be nearly equivalent 
In all such cases, nothing can, in my opinion, be safely 
trusted to, but that habit of accurate and vigilant in- 
duction, which, by the study of the most approved 
models of writing and of thinking, elicits gradually and 
insensibly the precise notions which our best authors 
have annexed to their phraseology. It is on this prin- 
ciple that Girard and Beauz6e have proceeded in all 
their critical decisions ; and, although it cannot be de- 
nied, that there is often a great deal of false refinement 
in both, they must be allowed the merit of pointing out 
to. their successors the only road that could conduct 
them to the truth. In D'Alembert's short but masterly 
sketch on Synonymes, he has followed precisely the 
same track.* 

How very little advantage is to be gained from ety-* 
mology, in compositions where taste is concerned, may 
be inferred from this obvious consideration, That among 
words deriving their origin from the same source, we 
find some ennobled by the usage of one country ; while 
others very nearly allied to them, nay, perhaps identi- 
cal in sound and in orthography, are debased by the 
practice of another. It is owing to this circumstance, 
that Englishmen, and still more Scotchmen, when they 
begin the study of German, are so apt to complgiin q( 
the deep rooted associations which must be conquered) 
before they are able to relish the more refined beauti^ 
of style in that parent language on which their oym hs^ 
been grafted. 

On the other hand, when a word originally low or 
ludicrous, has, in consequence of long use, been once 
ennobled or consecrated, I do not well see what advapr 
tage, in point of taste, is to be expected from a scrupu- 
lous examination of its genealogy or of its kindred con- 
nexions. Mr. Tooke has shown, in a very satisfactory 

• Sm Note (Q.) 
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manner, that some English words which are now ban- 
ished, not only from solemn discourse, but from decent 
conrersation, are very nearly allied, in their origin, to 
others which rank with the most unexceptionable in our 
language ; and he seems disposed to ascribe our prej- 
udice ag;ainst the former to a fake delicacy.* I should 
be glad to know what practical inference Mr. Tooke 
would wish tis to draw from these discoveries. Is it 
that the latter should be degraded, on account of the 
^ infamy of their connexions ; or that every word which 
can elaim a common descent with them from a respect- 
able stem is entitled to admission into the same society 1 

May there not be some risk that, by such etymologi- 
cal studies, when' pushed to an excess, and magnified in 
the imagination to an un<fue importance, the taste may 
lose more in the nicety of its discrimination, than the 
tinderstanding gains in point of useful knowledge 1 One 
thing I can state as a fact, confirmed by my own obser- 
vation,, so far as it has reached ; — that I have hardly met 
vHHx an individual, habituallv addicted to them, who 
wrote, his own language with ease and elegance. Mr. 
Tooke himself is, indeed, one remarkable exception to 
&e general rule ; but even with respect to Aim, I am in- 
clined to doubt, if the style of his composition be im- 
proved, since he appeared with such distinction as the 
an4;agonist of Junius. 

Nor will this effect of these pursuits appear surprising, 
when it is considered that their tendency is to substitute 
the doubtful niceties of the philologer and the antiqua- 
rian, BS rules of decision in cases where there is no 
legitimate appeal but to custom and to the ear. Even 
among those who do not carry their researches deeper 
than the superficial aspect of our vernacular speech, we 
know what a deceitful* guide etymology frequently is, in 
questions about the propriety or impropriety of expres- 
sion. How much more so, when such questions are 
judged of on principles, borrowed from languages which 
are seldom studied by any who have made the cultiva- 
tion of taste a serious object ! f 

• V«L II. pp, 6T and 184. 

t '< n est 11 rare que T^tymologie d*im mot coioclde avec ea veritable acception, 
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As an illustration of this, I shall only take notice of 
the absurdities, into which we should inevitably fall, if 
we were to employ the conclusions of the etymologist 
as a criterion for judging of the propriety of the meta- 
phors involved in our common forms of speech* In 
some cases, where such metaphors, from their obvious 
incongruity, form real and indisputable blemishes in our 
language, necessity forces us to employ them, from the 
want of more unexceptionable substitutes ; and, where 
this necessity exists, it would be mere pedantry to op- 

Sose to established use the general canons of criticism, 
ly own opinion is, that this pedantry has, for many 
years past, been carried farther than the genius of the 
English tongue will justify, and has had a sensible influ- 
ence in abridging the variety of its native stores of ex- 
pression ; but it is only of late that, in separating the 
primitive from the metaphorical meanings of words, it 
has become customary for critics to carry their refine* 
ments farther than the mere English scholar is able to 
accompany them ; or to appeal from the authority of Ad- 
dison and Swift, to the wpods of Germany.* 

.■..■■■.,., ., ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ . — ,.,. . ^ 

qu'*0D ne peutjastifierces sortes de recherches par le pr^texte de mieux fixer par-& 
le sens des mots. Les ^crivains, qui aavent le plus de langues, sont ceux qui com- 
mettent le plus d'impropii^t^s. Trop occup^s derancienne ^nergie d'uu terme, 
lis oubUenC sa valeur actuelle, et negligent les nuances, qui font la grace et la fwce 
du discours." 

See the notes annexed to the ingenious meipoir read before the Academy of Ber- 
lin, by M. de Rivarol ; entitled, Z>« rVhivergaiUi de la Langue Fr€tngoi9e. 

* The argument against the erUieal utility of these etymological researches might 
be carried much farther, by illustrating their tendency, with respect to outpoeHedl 
yocabulary. The power of ^ftts (which depends wholly on association) is often in- 
creased by the mptery which hangs oVer the origin of its consecrated terms ; as the 
nobility of a &mily gains an accession of lustre, when Its history is lost in the ob- 
scurity of the fabulous ages. 

A single instance will at once explain and confirm the foregoing remark. — ^Few 
words, perhaps, in our language, have been used more happily by some of our older 
poets than Harbinger ; more particularly by Milton, whose Paradite Lost has ren- 
dered even the organical sound pleasing to the fancy. 

<( And now of love they treat, tiU th* evwdng stafi 
Love's harbmgtTf appeared.'' 

How powerful are the associations which such a combination of ideas must estaln 
liflh in the memory of every reader capable of feeling their beauty; and what a charm 
is communicated to the word, thus blended in its effect with such pictures, as those 
of the evening star, and of the loves of our first parents ! 

When I look into Johnson for the etymology of Harbinger, I find it is derived 
from the Dutch Herberger, which denotes one who goes to provide lodgings or a 
harbour for those that follow. Whoever may thank Ae author for this conjecture, it 
^ certainly will not be the lover of Milton's poetry. The injury, however, which is 
here done to the word In question, is slight in comparison of what it would have been, 
if its origin had been traced to some root in our own language equally ignoble;; and 
resemUing it as nearly in point of orthography. 
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The following principle may, I think, be safely adopt- 
ed as a practical rule ; that, as mixed metaphors displease 
solely by the incongruous pictures they present to the im- 
agination, they are exceptionable in those cases alone, 
where the words which we combine appear obviously, 
and without a mementos reflection, to have a metaphori- 
cal signification; and, consequently, that when, from 
long use, they cease to be figurative, and become virtu- 
ally /itev'o/ expressions, no argument against their pro- 
priety can have any weight, so far as it rests on meta- 
physical or philological considerations concerning their 
primitive roots. In such cases, the ear of a person fa- 
miliarized to the style of our standard authors, ought to 
silence every speculative argument, how plausible so- 
ever it may appear to the theorist, in point of etymologi- 
cal verisimilitude. 

In confirmation of this principle, it may be observed, 
that, among our metaphorical expressions, there are 
some, where the literal sense continues to maintain its 
ascendant over the metaphorical ; there are others^ 
where the metaphorical has so far supplanted the literal, 
as to present itself as the more obvious interpretation 
of the two. 

The words acutenessy deliberation^ and sagacity y are 
examples of the latter sort ; suggesting immediately the 
ideas which they figuratively express ; and not even ad- 
mitting of a literal interpretation, without some violence 
to ordinary phraseology. In all such instances, the 
figurative origin of the word appears to me to be en- 
titled to no attention, in the practice of composition. 

It is otherwise, however, where the literal meaning 
continues to prevail over the metaphorical ; and where 
the first aspect of a phrase may, of course, present an 
unpleasing combination of things material with things in- 
tellectual or moral. The verb to handle, as employed 
in the expressions — to handle a philosophical question — 
to handle a point of controversy — seems to me to be in 
this predicament. It is much used by the old English 
divines ; more particularly by those who have been dis- 
tinguished by the name of puritans; and it is a favorite 
mode of speaking, not only with Lord Karnes in his 
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Elemente of Criticism, but^ with a still higher authority 
ia point of style, Mr. Burke, in his book on the Sublime 
and Beautiful 

It is, perhaps, owing to some caprice of my own taste, 
but I must acknowledge, that I had always a dislike at 
the word when thus applied ; more especially, when 
the subject in question is of such a nature, as to require 
a certain lightness and delicacy of style. For many 
years past, it has been falling gradually into disuge ; its 
piace being commonly supplied by the verb to treat ; — 
a verb which, when traced to its root (tractare) in 
the Latin language, is precisely of the same import; 
but which, in consequence of its less obvious extrac- 
tion, does not obtrude its literal meaning on the imagi* 
nation, in a majmer at aU offensiye. In most cases of 
the same sort, it will be found convenient to avail our- 
st&lves of a similar artifice. 

« It might be expected," aays Burke, " from the fer- 
tility of the subject, that I should consider poetry, as 
it regards^ the sublime and beautiful, jxayct ^t large ; 
but it must be observed, that in, this Hght it has^ been 
often and well handled already.'' — In the following sen- 
tence the use of the same word strikes me a& stiil more 
exceptionable : " This seems to me so evident, that I 
am a good deal surprised that none who have handled 
the subject have made any mention of the quality of 
mnoothness in the enumeration of those that ga t^ the 
forming of beauty." 

Upon the very same principle, I am inclined to ob- 
ject to the phrase go^ to, as here employed. I know, 
that the authority of Swift and of Addison may be 
pleaded in its favor ; but their example has not been 
followed by the best of our later writers ; aad the' literal 
meaning of the verb go, when connected with the 
preposition to, has now so decided an ascendant over 
the metaphorical, as to render it at present an awk- 
ward mode of expression, whatever the case may have 
been in the days of our ancestors. 

In forming a judgment on questions of this kind, it 
must not be overlooked, whether the expression is used 
as a rhetorical oitaament addressed to the fancy ; or as 
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ft sign of thought destined for the communication of 
knowledge. On the former supposition, it is possible 
that the same phrase may offend ; which, on the latter, 
would not only be unexceptionable, but the most simple 
and natural turn of expression which the language sup^ 
plies. 

I have elsewhere contrasted some of the opposite 
perfections of the philosophical, and of the rhetorical or 
poetical style. The former, I have observed, accom- 
plishes its purposes most effectually, when, like the lan- 
guage of algebra, it confines our reasoning faculties to 
their appropriate province, and guards the thoughts 
against any distraction from the occasional wanderings 
of fancy; How different from this is the aim of poetry I 
Sometimes to subdue reason itself by her siren song ; 
and, in all her higher efforts, to revert to the fifst im- 
pressions and to the first language of nature ; — clothing 
every idea with a sensible image, and keeping the fancy 
for ever on the wing. Nor is it sufficient, for tins end, 
to speak by means of metaphors or symbols. It is neces- 
sary to employ such as retain enough of the gloss of 
novelty to stimulate the powers of conception and 
imagination; and, in the selection of words, to keep 
steadily in view the habitual associations of those upon 
whom they are destined to operate. Hence, to all who 
cultivate this delightful art, and still more to all who 
speculate concerning its theory, the importance of those 
studies which relate to the associating principle, and to 
the history of the human mind, as exemplified in the 
figurative mechanism of language. Of this remark I in^ 
tend to offer various illustrations in the Essays which 
are to follow : — ^but, before entering upon any new top- 
ics, it yet remains for me to add a few hints, which have 
a more particular reference to style in those instances, 
where the object of the writer is merely to attain the 
merits of perspicuity and simplicity. 

In cases of this last description, the considerations 
which have been already stated lead me to conclude, 
that the general rules which reprobate mixed meta- . 
phors, ought to be interpreted with a greater degree of 
latitude than critics are accustomed to allow. I have 
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heard, for example, the phrase /erfi/c source censured 
more than once, as a trespass against these rules. I 
think I may venture to appeal to a great majority of my 
readers, whether this impropriety ever occurred to them, 
when they have met with the phrase, as they often must 
have done, in the best English authors ; nay, whether 
this phrase does not strike their ear, as a more natural 
and obvious combination than copious source, which 
some would substitute instead of it. Why, then, should 
we reject a convenient expression, which custom has 
already sanctioned ; and, by tying ourselves down, in 
this instance, to the exclusive employment of the ad- 
jective copiousy impoverish the scanty resources which 
the English idiom affords for diversifying our phraseolo- 
gy ? * On the same principle, I would vindicate such 
phrases as the following ;- — to dwelly or to enlarge, on a 
particular point ; or on a particular head of a discourse ; 
or on a particular branch of an argument. Nor do I see 
any criticism to which they are liable, which would not 
justify the vulgar cavil digdiinst golden candlestick, and 
glass inkhom; — expressions which it is impossible to 
dispense with, but by means of absurd circumlocutions. 
In these last cases, indeed, the etyniology of the words 
leads the attention hack to the history of the arts, rather 
than to that of the metaphorical uses of speech ; but In 
both instances the same remark holds, that when a 
writer, or a speaker, wishes to express himself plainly 
and perspicuously, it is childish in him to reject phrases 
which custom has consecrated, on account of the incon- 
sistencies which a philological analysis may point out, 

* If there is any one English word, which is dow hecome yirtually literal, in its 
metaphorical applications, it is the word source. Who is it that ever thought of a 
spring or fountain of water, in speaking of God as the source of existence ; of the 
sun as the source of light and heat ; of larul as one of the sources of national 
wealth ; or of sensation and reflection, as the only sources (according to Locke) 
of human knowledge ; — ^propositions which it would not be easy to enunciate with 
equal clearness and conciseness in any other manner ? The same observation may 
be extended to the adjective fertile ; which we apply indiscriminately to a produc- 
tive field ; to an inventive genius ; and even to the mines which supply lis with 
the precious metals. I cannot therefore see the shadow of a reason why diese two 
words should not be joined together in the most correct composition. A similar 
combination has obtained in the French language, in which the phrase source fi' 
conde has been long sanctioned by the highest authorities. 

It is necessary for me to observe here, that I introduce this and other examples 
of the same kind, merely as illustrations of my meaning ; and that it is of no con- 
sequence to my argument, whether my decisions, in particular cases, be right or 
wrong. 
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between their primitive import and their popular accep- 
tations. 

In the practical application, I , acknowledge, of this 
general conclusion, it requires a nice tactj aided by a 
familiar acquaintance with the best models, to be able 
to decide, when a metaphorical word comes to have the 
eflfect of a literal and specific term ; — or, (what amounts 
to the same thing) when it ceases to present its primi- 
tive along with its figurative meaning : And whenever 
the point is at all doubtful, it is unquestionably safer 
to pay too much, than too Uttle respect, to the common 
canons of verbal criticism. All that I wish to establish 
is, that these canons, if adopted without limitations and 
exceptions, would produce a style of composition dif- 
ferent from what has been exemplified by the classical 
authors, either of ancient or of modem times ; and 
which no writer or speaker could attempt to sustain, 
without feeling himself perpetually cramped by fetters, 
inconsistent with the freedom, the variety, and the grace 
of his expression.* 

If these remarks have any foundation in truth, when 
applied to questions which fall under the cognizance of 
ilUterate judges, they conclude with infinitely greater 
force in favor of established practice, when opposed 
merely by such arcana as have been brought to hght by 
the researches of the scholar or the antiquary. Con- 
sidering, indeed, the metaphorical origin of by far the 
greater proportion of words in every cultivated language, 
(a fact which Mr. Tooke's ingenious speculations have 
now placed in a point of view so peculiarly luminous) 
etymology, if Systematically adopted as a test of pro- 
priety, would lead to the rejection of all our ordinary 
modes of speaking ; without leaving us the possibility 
of communicating to each other our thoughts and feelings, 
in a manner not equally liable to the same objections. 

*^The following maxim does honor to the good sense and good taste of Vaugelas.— 
*' Lorequ'une ia^on de parler est usit^e des bona auteurs, U ne faut pas s'amuser a 
en £ure Tanatomie, ni a pointiller dessus, comine font une infinite de gens ; mais il 
faut se laisser emporter au torrent, et parler comme les autres, sans daigner ^couter 
•es ^plttcbeurs de phrases.'* 
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•N THE BEAUTIFUL. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the volume which I have sdready published on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, when I have had occa- 
sion to speak of the Pleasures of Imagination^ I have 
employed that phrase to denote the pleasures which 
arise from ideaJ creations or combinations, in contradis- 
tinction to those derived from the realities which human 
life presents to our senses. Mr. Addison, in his well- 
known and justly admired papers on this subject, uses 
the same words in a more extensive acceptation ; to 
express the pleasures which beauty, greatness, or nov- 
elty, excite in the mind, when presented to it, either by 
the powers of perception, or by the faculty of imagina- 
tion ; distinguishing these two classed of agreeable ef- 
fects, by calling the one primary j and the other secondary 
pleasures. As I propose to confine myself, in this Es- 
say, to Beauty, the first of the three qualities mentioned 
by Addison, it is unnecessary for me to inquire, how far 
his enumeration is complete ; or how far his classifica- 
tion is logical. But, as I shall have frequently occasion, 
in the sequel, to speak of the Pleasures of Imagination, 
I must take the liberty of remarking, in vindication of 
my own phraseology, that philosophical precision indis- 
pensably requires an exclusive limitation of that title to 
what Mr. Addison calls secondary pleasures ; because, 
although ultimately founded on pleasures derived from 
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our perceptive powers, they are yet (as will afterwards 
appear) characterized by some very remarkable circum- 
stances, peculiar to themselves. It is true, that when 
we enjoy the beauties of a certain class of external ob- 
jects, (for example, those of a landscape,) imagination 
is often, perhaps always, more or less busy ; but the 
case is the same with various other intellectual princi- 
ples, which must operate, in a greater or less degree, 
wherever men are to be found ; such principles, for in- 
stance, as the association of ideas ; — sympathy with the 
enjoyments of animated beings ; — or a speculative cu- 
riosity concerning the uses and fitnesses^ and systemati- 
cal relations which are everywhere conspicuous in na- 
ture ; * and, therefore, to refer to imagination alone, our 
perception of these beauties, together with all the va- 
rious enjoyments, both intellectual and moral, which 
accompany it, is to sanction, by our very definitions, a 
partial and erroneous theory. I shall, accordingly, in 
this and in the following essays, continue to use the 
aame language as formerly ; separating, wherever the 
phenomena in question will admit of such a separation, 
the pleasures we receive immediately by our senses, 
from those which depend on ideal combinations formed 
hy the intellect, f 

Agreeably to this distinction, I propose, in treating of 
Beauty, to begin with considering the more simple and 
general principles on which depend the pleasures that 
we experience in the case of actual perception ; after 
which, I shrill proceed to investigate the sources of those 
specific and characteristical charms which imagination 
lends to her own productions. 

* To these principlef must be added, in such a state of society as ours, the nmn- 
berl^Si acquired habits of observation and of thought, which diversify the effects of 
the very same perceptions in the minds of the painter ; of the poet ; of the land- 
scape-gardener ; of the fermer ; of the civil or tlie militaty engineer ; of the geologi- 
cal theorist, &c. &c. &c. 

t What Mr. Addison has called the Pleasures of Imagination, might be denom- 
ini^ted, more correctly, the pleasures we receive from the objects of Taste ; a power 
of the mind which is equally conversant with the pleasures arising from sensible 
things, and with such as result from the creations of human genius. 
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PART FIRST. 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL, WHEN PRESENTED IMMEDIATELY TO OUR 8EN8E0. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF mQUlRlT, AND ON TfiB PLAN 
UPON WHICH IT IS PROPOSED TO EXAMINE IT. 

The word beauty^ and, I believe, the corresponding 
term in all languages whatever, is employed in a great 
variety of acceptations, which seem, on a superficial 
view, to have very little connexion with each other ; 
and among which it is not easy to trace the slightest 
shade of common or coincident meaning. It always, 
indeed, denotes something which gives not merely pleas*' 
Vfre to the mind, but a certain refined species of pleasure^ 
remote from those grosser indulgences which are com- 
mon to us with the brutes ; but it is not applicable uni- 
versally in every case where such refined pleasures are 
received ; being confined to those exclusively which 
form the proper objects of intellectual Taste. We 
speak of beautiful colors, beautiful forms, beautiful pie- 
ces of music : * We speak also of the beauty of vir- 
tue ; of the beauty of poetical composition ; of the 
beauty of style in prose ; of the beauty of a mathe^ 
matical theorem ; of the beauty of a philosophical dis- 
covery. On the other hand, we do rwt speak of beautiful 
tastes, or of beautiful smells; nor do we apply this 
epithet to the agreeable softness, or smoothijiess, or 
warmth of tangible objects, considered solely in their 

* " There is nothing singular in applying the word beauty to sounds. The an- 
dents observe the peculiar dignity of tne senses of seeing and hearing ; that in their 
objects we discern the K«xif which we don*t ascribe to the objects of the other 
esnses.*' — Hulche$on*$ Inquiry ifito Beauty and Virtue, Sect. 2, § 14. 
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relation to our sense of feeling.* Still less would it be 
consistent with the common use of language, to speak 
of the beauty of high birth, of the beauty of a larg6 
fortune, or of the beauty of extensive renown. 

It has long been a favorite problem with philosophers, 
to ascertain the common quality or qualities, which 
entitles a thing to the denomination of beantijvl ; but 
the success of their speculations has been so inconsid- 
erable, that Httle can be inferred from them but the im- 
possibility of the problem to which they have been 
directed. The author of the article Beau in the French 
Encyclopedie,j after some severe strictures on the solu- 
tions proposed by his predecessors, is led, at last, to the 
following conclusions of his own, which he announces 
with all the pomp of discovery ;— " That beauty con- 
sists in the perceptions of relations.*' — " Place beauty 
in the perception of relations, and you will have the 
history of its progress from the infancy of the world 
to the present hotir. On the other hand, choose for 
the distinguishing characteristic of the beautiful in gen- 
eral, any other quality you can possibly imagine, and you 
will immediately find your notion limited in its applica- 
tions, to the modes of thinking prevalent in particular 
countries, or at particular periods of time.J The per- 
ception of relations is therefore the foundation of the 
beautiful ; and it is this perception which, in different 
languages, has been expressed by so many different 
names, all of them denoting different modifications of 
the same general idea." 

The same writer, in another article, defines Beauty 
** to be the power of exciting in us the perception of 
agreeable relations ;,^^ to which definition, he adds the 
following clause : " I have said agreeable, in order to 

•See Note (R.) 

t Didero^ if my memory does not deceive me.-*I do not refer to this theory on 
account of its merit, for, in that point of view, it is totallv unworthy of notice ; but 
because the author has stated more explicitly than any other whom I can at present 
recollect, the fundamental principle on which his inquiries have proceeded ; a prin- 
ciple common to him with all the other theorists on the same subject, of whom 1 
have any knowledge. 

X This is the only intelligible interpretation I am able to put on the original. The 
strictly literal version is ;— « You will find your notion concentrated in some point 
of space and of time." (Votre notioD se (roavera toat-a-coup eoacentr^e dans un 
point de Tespace et du terns.) 
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adapt my language to the general and common accep-- 
tation of the term beauty; but I believe, ih^t, philosophic 
caUy speaMngj every object is beautiful which is fitted 
to excite in us the perception of rehtionsJ^ On these 
passages I have nothing to offer, in the way either of 
criticism or of comnijent ; as I must fairly acknowledge 
my incapacity to seize the idea which the author means 
to convey. To «ay that " beauty consists in the per- 
ception of relations," without specifying what these 
relations are ; and afterwards to qualify these relations 
by the epithet agreeable, in deference to popular pr^- 
diceSf — would infer that this word is philosophically appli-* 
cable to all those objects which are vulgarly denomina* 
ted deformed or ugly ; inasmuch as a total want of sym- 
metry and proportion in the parts of an object does not, 
in the least, diminish the number of relations perceived: 
not to mention, that the saitae definition would exclude 
' from the denomination of beautiful all the different! 
modifications of cohr; as well as vs^ious other qualities 
which, according to the common use of language, falli 
unquestionably under that description* On the other 
hand, if the second, and more restricted definition be. 
adhered to, (that " beauty consists in the perception of. 
such TtldXioxxs as are agreeabkf^) no progress is made 
towards a solution of the diflSculty. To mquire what 
the relations are which are agreeable to the mind, would, 
on this supposition, be only the original problem con* 
cerning the nature of the Beautiful, prc^osed in a dif- 
ferent and more circuitous form. 

The speculations which have given occasion to these 
remarks have Evidently originated in a prejudice, which 
has descended to modern times from the scholastic 
ages ; — that when a word admits of a variety of signifi- 
cations, these different significations must all be species 
of the same genus; and must consequently include some 
essential idea common to every individual to which the 
generic term can be applied. In the article just quoted, 
this prejudice is assumed as an indisputable maxim. 
" Beautiful is a term which we apply to an infinite vari- 
ety of things ; but, by whatever circumstances these 
may be distinguished from each other, it is certain, either 

VOL. IT. 24 
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that we make a false application of the word, or that 
there exists, in all of them, a common quality, of which 
the term Beautiful is the sign." * 

Of this principle, which has been an abundant source 
of obscurity and mystery in the different sciences, it 
would be easy to expose the unsoundness and futility ; 
but, on the present occasion, I shall only remind my 
readers of the absurdities into which it led the Aristote- 
lians on the subject of causation; — the ambiguity of the 
word, which, in the Greek language, corresponds to the 
EngHsh word cause, having suggested to them the vain 
attempt of tracing the common idea which, in the case 
ef any effeetj belongs to the efficient, to the matter, to the 
Jarm, and to the end. The idle generalities we meet 
with in other philosophers, about the ideas of the goody 
ibefit, and the becoming, have taken their rise from the 
same undue influence of popular epithets on the specu- 
lations of t^ learned. 

Socrates, whose plain good sense s^pears in this, as 
ih various other instances, to have fortified his under- 
sending to a wonderful degree, against the metaphysi*- 
cal subtilties which misled his successors^ was evidentfy 
apprised fully of the justness of the foregoing remarks ; 
-Hif any reliance can be placed on the account given by 
Xenophon of his conversation with Aristippus about the 
Good and theBeautiftil. « Aristippus," we are told, 
"having asked' him, if he knew anything that was goodt 
-^< Do you ask me,' said' Socrates, * if I know any thing 
good for ^ fever, or for an inflamation in the eyes, or as a 
preservative against gl famine 7 * 

*** By no means,' returned the other. — ^*Nay, then,* 
replied Socrates, *if you ask me concerning a good 
which is goodfornothing, I know of none such ; nor yet 
do I desire to know it/ " . 

Aristippus still urging him— " * But do you know,' said 
be, ' any thing Beautifiil 1 ' 

" * A great many,' returned Socrates. 

- •**' Seau estUB ten&e que doiib appliquoDS auoe infifiiU d'ltrei. Mais, qu^que 
difference qu'il y ait entre ces etres, 11 faut, ou que nous fassions une fausse applica- 
tion du terme beau ; ou qu*il y ait dans tous ces etres une quality dont le tenne beau 
soit le signe.'* 
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^< < Are these all like to o&e another ? ' 

« 'Farfromit, Aristippus, there is a very coB^deraUe 
difference between them/ 

^< < But bow/ saiid^Aristippus, ' can beauty differ from 
beauty 1^^^ * — ^The question plainly proceeded on the 
:same supposition which is assumed in the passage quo- 
ted above from Diderot ( asuppojution IbuiHled (as I shall 
endeavour to show) on a total misconception of the na- 
ture of the circumsltances^ which, in the histoly of lafiir 
guage, attach different meanings to the same wcMrda.; 
and which often, by slow and insensible gradations, re(- 
move them to such a distance from their primitive or 
radical sense, that no ingenuity can trace the sqc€e$r 
»ive steps of their progress. The variety of these cirr 
cumstances is, in fact, so great, that j.it is impossible to 
attempt a complete enumeration of them ; and I ^hall, 
therefore, select a few of the cases, in which the prinr 
ciple now in question appears most obviously and in- 
i^sputably to fsiil 

I ahafl begin with supposing, that the letters A, B, G» 
D> E, denote a series of objects; that A possessed 
some one quality in common with B ; B a quality in 
common with ; C a quality in common with D ; D a 
Quality in common with £ ; — while, at the same tioie» 
fio quality can be found which belongs in common tp 
any three objects in the series. Is it not conceivable^ 
that :the affinity between A and B may produce a trans<- 
ference of the name of the first to the second ; and that» 
la consequence of the other affinities which connect the 
remaining objects together, the same name may pass ii» 
succession from B to C. ; from G to D ; and. from D to 
E ? In this manner, a common appellation will arise 
between A and E, although the two objects may, in 
their nature and properties, be so widely distant from 
each other, that no stretch of imagination can conceive 
how the thoughts were led from the former to the latter* 
The transitions, nevertheless, may have been all so easy 
and gradual, that, were they successfully detected by 
the fortunate ingenuity of a theorist, we should instantly 

* TraDslatioD of the MemordbiJlMt by Mn. Fielding. 
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recognize^ not only the yerisimilitade, but die truth of the 
conjecture ; — ^in the same way as we admit with the 
confidence of intuitive conviction, the certainty of the 
well-known etymological process . which connects the 
Latin preposition e or ex with the English substantive 
stranger^ the moment that die intermediate links of the 
chain are submitted to our examination.* 

These observations may, I hope, throw some addi- 
tional light on a distinction pointed out by Mr, Kiiight, 
in his Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, 
between the transitwe and the metaphorical meanings of 
a word, ♦♦As all epithets," he remarks, "employi^ to 
distinguish qualities perceivable only by intellect, were 
originally applied to objects of sense, the primary words 
in all languages belong to them ; and are, therefore, ap- 
plied transUivdy, though not always figuratively to ob* 
jects of intellect or imagination." f 

The distinction appears to me to be equally just and 
important; and as jthe epithet transiiive expresses 
clearly and happily the idea which I have been attempt- 
ing to convey by the p)receding illustration, I shall mdke 
no scruple to adopt it in preference to figurative or meta-* 
phoricaif wherever I may find it better adapted to my 
purpose, in the farther prosecution of this subject. It 
may not be altogether superfluous to add, that I use the 
word transitive as the generic term, and metaphorical 
as the specific ; every metaphor being necessarily a 
transitive expression, althmigh there ' are many tnmsi* 
tive expressions, which can, with no propriety, be said 
to be metaphoricoL 

A French author of the highest rank, both as a matbe** 

* E, ex, extra, extnineus, Stranger, stranger. 

The very same prejudice which I have now been attempting to refute will be 
found to be at the bottom of many of Mr. Tooke*s speculations concerning language. 
-»« Jc^i^MMi," he oboerres in the beginoing of his second tohime^ '*n as b^ld and 
profuse in assertion, as he is. shy and sparing in explanation. He says, that right 
means — frtte.' Again, that it means— ^asniig' true judgment; ?itid-~p<iB8ing a 
Judgment according to ttt^ truth qf tHng$, Again, that it meanS'-Aajpiw. And 
again, that it means — perpendicular. And again, that it means — in a great degree*' 

'* An false," Mr. Tooke adds, « absurd, and impossible.** (Vol. ii. p. 5.) 

How far the epithets/Use and ab$urd ar^ justly applied m this instance, I do not 
presume to decide ; but if there be any foundation for the preceding remarks, I cer- 
tainly may be permitted to ask, upon what ground Mr. Tooke has concluded his cli- 
max with the word imposHble ? 

t Analyt. Inquiry, &,c. p. 11. 3d edition. 
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matician and as a ph3osopher, (M. lyAlembert) had 
plainly the same distinction in his view, when he ob- 
served, that, beside the appropriate and the figurative 
meanings of a word, there is another (somewhat inter- 
/nediate between the former two,) which may be caUed 
its meBniag par extension^ In the choice of this phrase, 
he has certainly been less fortunate than Mr* Knight; 
but, as he has enlarged upot his idea at some length, 
and with his usual perspicuity and precision, I shall 
borrow a few of his leading remarks, as the best com'>- 
ment I can offer on what I have already stated ; taking 
the liberty only, to substitute in my version, the epithet 
transitive instead of the phrase par extension^ wherever 
the latter may occur in the original. 

^^Grammarians are accustomed to distinguish two 
sorts of meaning in words ; first, the literal, original, or 
primitive meaning ; and, secondly, the figurative or met- 
aphorical meaning, in which the fbrmer is transferred to 
an object to which it is not naturally adapted. In the 
phrases, for example, PSdat de la lumerej and Pticlat de 
la vertu, the word eclat is first employed literally, and af- 
terwards figuratively. But, besides these, there is a 
sort of intermediate meaning, which may be distinguish* 
ed by the epithet transitioe. Thus, when I sdLjj.P eclat 
de la Iwm^e^ Fecial da som^ PStlat de la vert% the word 
ickU is applied tramitiwly from light to noise ; from the 
sense of sight to which it properly belongs, to that of 
hearings with which it has no original connexion. It 
would, a^ the same time, be incorrect to say, that the 
phrase PSclat du sotiy is figurative ; inasmuch as this last 
epithet imj^es the application to some intellectual no- 
tion, of a word at first 2q)propriated to an object of the 
external senses." 

After illustrating this criticism by various other exam- 
ples, the author proceeds thus : " There is not, perhaps, 
in the French language, a single word susceptible of va 
rious interpretations, of which the different meanings 
may not all be traced from one common root, by exam- 
ining the manner in which the radical idea has passed, 
by slight gradations, into the other senses in which the 
word is employed :. And it would, in my opinion, be an 
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tindertakmgeqaany philosophical and useful, to mark, in 
a dictioDary,aU the possible shades of siguificatiou belong- 
ing to the same expression, and to exhibit^ in succession^ 
the easy transitions by which the mind m^t Jhaye 
proceeded from the first to the last term of the series." * 

In addition to these excellent remarks, (which I do 
not recollect to have seen referred to by any succeeding 
writer) I have to observe £irther, that, among the innu- 
merable applications of language which fall under the 
general title of transitwe^ there are many which are the 
result of local or of casual associations; while others 
have their origin in the constituent principles of httmam 
mature, or in the universal circumstances of the human 
race. The former seem to have been the tran9ition$ 
which D'Alembert had in his view in the foregoing iquo«- 
tation ; and to trace them belongs properly to the com*- 
pilers of etymological and critical dictionaries. The latter 
form a most interesting object of examination to all who 
prosecute the study of the human mind ; more partiou* 
larly, to those who wish to investigate the principles of 
p^losophical criticism. A few s%ht , oliMSiervations on 
both may be useful, in preparing the way for the d^cusr 
sions which are to follow. 

1. That new applications of words have been fre- 
quently suggested by habits of association peculiar to 
the individuals by whom they were first introduced, or 
resulting naturally from the limited variety of ideas pre^ 
sented to them in the course of their professional ^n^ 
ployments, is matter of obvious and common remark* 
The genius even of some la/nguages^ has been sup- 
posed to be thus affected by the pursuits which cluefly 
engrossed the attention of the nations by which they 
were spoken : the genius of the Latin, for instance, by 
the habitual attention of the Romans to military opera- 
tions ; t that of the Dutch by the early and universal fa- 
miliaritjr of the inhabitants of Holland with the details 
connected with inland navigation, or with a sea-faring life. 
It has been remarked by several writers, that the Latin 

Tl '■' *' "J ■ I ' ■ ' . ■ I . 

*EelalTebieiB«iis0(irl6BEl^meD»dePhUfMK>pliie,§lx. . 
t ** Meditun in agmeii» in-pulvefem, io clamorain, in castnti atqueaciem foren' 
sem.*'— Oic. lie Oratore« 
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word intervaUumj was evideady borrowed from the ig^ 
propriate phraseology of a camp ; inter vallos spatiimf'^^ 
the space betwen the stakes or palisades, which 
strengthened the rampart* None of them, however, has 
taken any notice of the insensible tramitwM by which it 
cftnie successively to be employed in a more enlarged 
sense ; first, to express a limited portion of longitudinal 
extaasion m general ; and afterwards limited portions of 
time as well as of space*^ Ut quoniam wtenaUo heorum 
et temporwfn disjimcU sumusy per liters tecum guam sa^ 
pissime coUoquar.*' The sume word has passed into 
our language ; and it is not a little remarkable^ that it H 
now so exclusively appropriated to timej that to speak 
of the interval between two phtcee would be censured 
as a mode of expression not agreeable to common use^ 
Etynfologies of this sort are, when satisfiaictory, or even 
plausible, amusing and instructive : but when we con-*^ 
sider how very few the cases are, in which we have ac- 
cess thus to trace words to their first origin, it must ap- 
pear manifest, into what absurdities the position of the 
Encyclopedists is likely to lead thme who shall adopt it 
as a maxim of philosophical investigation, f 

Other accidents, more capricious still, sometimes ope- 
rate on language ; as when a word is transferred from 
one object or event, to another, merely because they 
happened both to engross public attention at the same 
period. The names applied to diffident colors, and 
to different articles of female dress, from the charac-» 
ters most prominent at the moment in the circles of 

«^ How remote are some of the foBowing applieations of tlie word from its primi- 
tive meaning !-^ 

" Numerum in cadentlbus guttls, qahd intervalKs disdngaohtur^ notare possomus.'* 
-^dic. de Oiat. - ' 

"Dolor si longU9, levis : dat enim intervaUa et relaxat.'* — Cic. Acad. 

** Vide quantum intervaUum sit inteijectum Inter majomm nostrorwn coDtilia, et 
ietorum demenjtiam.**-^ic. pro Rab, 

" Neque quigquam hoc Scipione elcgantius intervdlla negotiorum otio dispunxit.'' 
— Paterc. 

t A coniiderable number of the idiomatical tumi of f^rench eomresflion hare been 
traced to the ceremonial of Tournaments ; to the sports of die neld ; and to the ac- 
tive ezerciees which fonned the chief nmnsement oi Ibe feudal noUlily. S«« « Die* 
sertation on Gallicisms (stronely marked with the ingenuity and refined taste of th« 
author) by M. Suard, of the FVench Academy. Simihir remarks may be extended to 
the English Ton^e ; bn exaouningp which* however. It will be found, (m might be 
expected a prion) that the sources of Its idiomatical and proveibial phiweB are in- 
comparably more diversified than those of the French, 
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fashion, afford sufficient instances of this species of as- 
sociation. 

But, even where the transference cannot be censured 
as at all capricious, the application of the maxim in 
question will be found equally impraicticaUe. This, I 
apprehend, happens in all the uses of language sug- 
gested by analogy ; as when we ^eak of the morning 
of ewr days; of the chequered condition of human life ; 
of the lights of science ; or of the rise and the fsM of em- 
pires. In all these instances, the metaphors are happy 
and impressive ; but whatever advantages the poet or 
the orator may derive from them, the most accurate 
analysis of the different subjects thus brought into con- 
tact, will never enable Ihe philosopher to form one new 
conclusion concerning the nature either of one or of 
the other. I mention this particularly, because it has 
been too little attended to by those who have specu- 
lated concerning the powers of the mind. The words 
which denote these powers are all borrowed (as I have 
already observed repeatedly) from material objects, or 
from physical operations ; and it seems to have been 
very generally supposed, that this implied something 
common in the nature or attributes of mind and of mat- 
ter. Hence the real origin of those analogical theories 
concerning the former, which, instead of advancing our 
knowledge with respect to it, have operated more pow- 
erfully than any other circumstances whatever, to re- 
tard the progress of that branch of science. 

There are, however, no cases, in which the transfer- 
ences of words are more remarkable, than when the 
mind is strongly influenced, either by pleasurable or by 
painfid sensations. The disposition we have to com- 
bine the causes of these, even when they arise from the 
accidental state of our own imagination or temper, with 
the external objects presented simultatieously to our or- 
gans of perception ; and the eittreme difficulty, wherever 
our perceptions are complex, of connecting the effect 
with the particular circumstances on which it really. de- 
pends, must necessarily produce a wide difference in 
the epithets which are employed by different individuals, 
to characterize the supposed sources of the pleasures 
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and pains which they ei^perience. Theiie eptthete/ toaV 
will naturally be borrowed from odier more lamiiiar 
feelingSi to which they bear, or are ^oncaiyed to bear 
some resemblance ; and hence a peculiar vagueness 
SiXkd looseness in the language we use on all such sub- 
jects, and a variety in the established modes of expres- 
sion, of which it is seldom pi^sible to gite a satisfactory 
explanation. 

2. But although by far the greater part of the tnmm^ 
feW or derivative applications ^ words depend on icasiial 
and unaccountable caprices of the feelings or of the 
fancy, there are certain cases in which they open a very 
interesting field of philosophical speculation. Such are 
those, in which an analogous transference of the cor* 
responding term may be reii^rked univensaUy, or vesy 
generally, in other languages ; and in which, of coarse, 
the uniformity of the result must be ascribed to the 
essential principles of the human frame. Even in such 
cases, however, it will by no means be always found, on 
examination, that the various applications of the same 
term have arisen from any common quality, or qualities, 
in the objects to which they relate. In the greater 
number of instances, they may be traced to some natu- 
ral and universal associations of ideas, founded in the 
common faculties, common organs, and common con- 
dition of the human race ; and an attempt to investigate 
by what particular process this uniform result has been 
brought about, on so great a variety of occasions, while 
it has no tendency to involve us in the unintelligible ab- 
stractions of the schools, can scarcely fail to throw some 
new lights on the history of the human mind. 

I shall only add, at present, upon this preliminary 
topic, that, according to the different degrees of inti- 
macy and of strength in the associations on which the 
transitiom of language are founded, very different effects 
may be expected to arise. Where the association is 
slight and casual, the several meanings will remain dis- 
tinct from each other, and will often, in process of time, 
assume the appearance of capricious varieties in the use 
of the same arbitrary sign. Where the association is so 
natural and habitual, as to become virtually indissoluble, 

VOL. IV. 25 
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the transitive meanings will coalesce into one complex 
conception; and every new tramitian will became a 
more comprehensive generoKzation of the term in ques- 
tion. 

With these views, I now proceed to oflTer a few ob- 
servations on the successive generalizations of that word 
of which it is the chief object c^ this Essay to illustrate 
the import. In doing so, I would by no means be un- 
derstood to aim at any new theory on the subject ; but 
bnly to point out what seems to me to be the true plan 
on which it ought to be studied. If, in the course of 
thisv attempt, I shall be allowed to have struck into the 
light pad), and to have suggested some useful hints to 
my successors, I shall feel but little solicitude about the 
criticisms to which I may expose myself, by the opinions 
I am to hazard on incidental or collateral questions, not 
essentially connected with my general design. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

I 
PftOGRESSIVK GSNBIlALIZATIONft OV TBS WORD ^EAUTTy HKSl^iTINO f BOB^ 

THE NATURAL PROGRESS OF THE MIND. — BEAUTX OF COLORS OF 

FORMS — OF MOTION. — COMBINATIONS OF THESE. — tNlFdUtflTT iH 
WORKS OP ART.— ^BBAVTT OF N ATtTSS. 

' , . • 

Notwithstanding the great variety of qualiti^ji, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, to which the word 
beauty is applicable, I believe it will be admitted, that« 
in its primitive and most general acc^ptationi it refers 
to objects of sight. As the epithets sw^et and deliciaua 
literally denote what is pleasing tq the palate, and Mr- 
manious what is pleasing to the ear ; as the epithets soft 
and warm denote certain quahties that are pleasing in 
objects of touch or of feeling ; — ^so the epithet beautiful 
literally denotes what is pleasing to the eye. All these 
epithets, too, it is worthy of remark, are applied transi- 
tively to the perceptions of other senses. We speak of 
^weet and of soft sounds ; of warrOj of delicious^ and of 
harmonums coloring j with as little impropriety, as of a 
beautiful voice, or of a beautiful piece of music. Mr. 
Burke, himself, has somewhere spoken of the soft green 
of the soul. If the tractive appUcations of the word 
beauty be more numerous and more heterogeneous than 
those of the words sweetness, softness, and harmony, is 
it not probable that some account of this pecuUar^ty 
may be derived from the comparative multiplicity of 
those perceptions of which the eye is the common or- 
gan ? Such, accordingly, is the very simple principle on 
which the following speculations proceed ; and which it 
is the chief aim of these speculations to establish. In 
prosecuting the subject, however, I shall not fetter my- 
self by any regular plan, but shall readily give way to 
whatever discussions may naturally arise, either from 
my own conclusions, or from the remarks I may be led 
to offer on the theories of others. 

The first ideas of beauty formed by the mind, are, in 
all probability, derived from colors.^ Long before in- 

* It i«, accordingly, upon this aflmimption that I proceed in tracing the progreMSve 
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fants receive any pleasures from the beauties of form 
or of motion, (both of which require, for their perception, 
a certain effort of attention and of thought) their eye 
may be caught and dehghted with briUiant coloring, or 
with splendid illumination, I iam inclined, too, to sus- 
pect, diat in the judgment of a peasant, this ingredient 
of beauty predominates over every other, even in his 
estimate of the perfections of the female form ; * and, 
in the inanimate creation, there seems to be litde'else 
which he beholds, with any rapture- It is, accordingly, 
from the effect produqed by the rich painting of the 
clouds, when gilded by the setting sun, that Akenside 
infers the existence of the seeds of taste, where it is 
impossible to trace them to any hand but that of hature. 

" Aek the swain 
Who journeys homewards from a summer-day's 
Long labor, why, forgetful of his toils, 
And due reposey he loiters to behold '. 
Thd sunshioQ gleaming^ a^ through, apiber floods, 
O'er all the western sky ; full soon, I ween, . 
His rude expression, and untutored airs. 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart." 

Nor is it only in th© judgment of the infant or of the 
peasant, that colors rank high among the constituents of 
the beautiful. The spectacle alluded to by Akenside, in 
the foregoing lines, as it forms the most pleasing of any 
to the untutored mind, so it continues^ after the experi- 
eflce of a life spent in the cultivation of taste, to retain 
its undiminished attractions J I should rather say, retains 
all its first attractions, heightened by many stronger 
ones of a moral nature. 



generalisations of these ideas ; but the intelligent reader .will immediately perceive, 
3iat tfiis supjpoaition is not essentiatly necessary to my argument. Supposing the 
first ideas or beauty to be derived Uom forms, the general conclusions which I wish 
to establish would have been precisely the same. In the case of a blind man, what- 
ever notions he attaches to the word beautiful (which I believe to be veiy different 
from ours) must necessarily originate in the pereeption of such forms or shapes as 
ate agreeable to his sense of touch.; comtMoed, perhaps, with tiie erateful sensations 
connected with softness, smoothness, and warmth. If the view of &e subject whidi 
has occurred .to me be just, an eaav explanation may be deduced from it, of the cor- 
rect and consistent use of poetical language, in spealdngof (Ejects of sisht«by sudi 
a writer as the ItteDr. BlacUoek. ^ 

*The opinion of Shenstone, on a point of this sort, is of some weight. "It is 
piebeble," he observes, <' that a clown would require more eahr in his Chbe*9 £ice 
than a courtier." 
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'^ Him hhre we sees, the greenwood side aloDgt 

As o'er the heath we hied, our labor done, 
Oft as the wood-lark piped his evening song, 
With wishful eye pursue the setting sun.'* 

Such is one of the characteristical features in a por- 
trait, sketched for himself, by the exquisite pencil of 
Gray ; presenting an interesting counterpart to what he 
has elsewhere said of the poetical visions which delight^ 
ed his childhood. 

"^ ~ ^ ^ *' Oft before his infant eye would run 
Such forms as glitter in the nuse's zay, 
With orient hues." 

"Among the several kinds of beauty," says Mr. Ad- 
dison, ** the eye takes most delight in colors. We no- 
where meet with a more glorious or pleasing show in 
nature than what appears in the heavens, at the rising 
and setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of those 
diflferent stains of light, that show themselves in clouds 
of a different situation. For this reason we find the 
poets, who are always addressing themselves to the im- 
agination, borromng more of their epithets Jrom colors 
than from any other topic.^^ * 

From the admiration of colors, the eye gradually ad- 
vances to that of forms; beginning first with such as 
are most obviously regular. Hence the pleasure which 
children, almost without exception, express, when they 
see gardens laid out after the Dutch manner ; and hence 
the justness of the epithet cMldish or puerile, which is 
commonly employed to characterize this species of 
taste ; — one of the earliest stages of its progress both 
in individuals and in nations. 

When in addition to the pleasures connected with 
colorSy external objects present those 'which arise from 
certain modifications ot form, the same name will be 
naturally applied to both the causes of the mixed emo- 
tion. The emotion appears, in point of fact, to our 
consciousness, simple and uhcompounded, no person 
being able to say, while it is^felt, how much of the effect 
is to be ascribed to either cause, in preference to the 

• spectator. No. 412. 
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Other ; and it is the philosopher alone, who ever thinks 
of attempting, by a series of observations and experi- 
ments, to accomplish such an analysis. The following 
expressions of Virgil show how easily the fancy con- 
founds these two ingredients of the beautifiil under one 
common]epithet. " Ederdformoswr aibd.^* " Oformth 
86 piieTj nimwm ne crede cohriJ^ That the adjective 
/ormosus originally referred to the beauty of farm alone, 
is manifest from its etymology ; and yet it would appear 
that, even to the correct taste of Virgil, it seemed no 
less applicable to the beauty of color. 

In another passage the same epithet is employed, by 
the same poet, as the most comprehensive which the 
language afforded, to describe the countless charms of 
nature, in the most beautiful season of the year : 

'< £t nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nunc frondent syWs, nuncformosissimus annus J* 

* Similar remarks may be extended to the word beauty^ 
when applied to motion^ a species of beauty which may 
be considered as in part a modification of that of form; 
being perceived when a pleasing outlitie is thus sketch- 
ed, or traced out, to the spectator's fancy. The beauty 
of motion has, however, beside this, a charm peculiar to 
itself; more particularly, when exhibited by an animated 
being ; above all, when exhibited by an individual of 
our own species. In these cases, it produces that pow- 
erful effect, to the unknown cause of which we give the 
name of grace; — ^an effect which seems to depend, in 
no inconsiderable degree, on the additional interest 
.which the pleasing form derives from its fugitive and 
evanescent existence ; the memory dwelling fondly on 
the charm which has fled, while the eye is fascinated 
with the expectation of what is to follow. A fascination, 
somewhat analogous to this, is experienced when we 
look at the undulations of a flag streaming to the wind ; 
— at the wreathings and convolutions of a column of 
smoke ; — or at the momentary beauties and splendors 
of fireworks amid the darkness of night. In the Jbiu- 
man figure, however, the enchanting power of grace- 
ful motion is probably owing chiefly to the living ex- 
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pression which it exhibits ; — an expression ever renew- 
ed and ever varied,— of taste and of mental elegance. 

From the combination of these three elements (of 
colors J of forms^ and of motioii) what 4 variety of com- 
plicated results may be conceived ! And in any one of 
these results, who can ascertain the respective share of 
each element in its production? Is it wonderful, then, 
that the word beauty^ supposing it at first to have been 
applied to colors alone, should gradually and insensibly 
acquire a more extensive meaning 1 

In this enlargement, too, of the signification of the 
word, it is particularly worthy of remark, that it is not 
in consequence of the discovery of any quality belong- 
ibg in common to colors, to forms, and to motion, con- 
sidered abstractly, that the same word is now apphed to 
them indiscriminately. They all indeed agree in this, 
that they give pleasure to the spectator ; but there can- 
not, I think, be a doubt, that they please on principles 
essentially different; and that the tranference of the 
word beauty, from the first to the last, arises solely from 
their undistinguishable cooperation in producing the 
same agreeable effect, in consequence of their being all 
perceived by the same organ, and at the same instant. 

It is not necessary for any of the purposes which I 
have at present in view, that I should attempt to inves- 
tigate the principles on which colors, forms, or motion, 
give pleasure to the eye. With the greater part of Mr. 
Alison's remarks, on these qualities, I perfectly agree ; 
although in the case of the first, I am disposed to as- 
cribe more to the mere organic impression, independ- 
ently of any association or expression whatever, than 
he seems willing to allow. 

The opinion, however, we may adopt on this point is 
of little importance to the following argument, provided 
it be granted that each of these classes (comprehended 
under the generic term heauUfal) ought, in a philosoph- 
ical inquiry into the nature of Beauty, to form the 
object of a separate investigation ; and that the sources 
of these pleasing effects should be traced in analytical 
detail, before we presume to decide how far they are 
susceptible of explanation from one general theory. 
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In this respect, Mr. Alison's work seems to me to be 
peculiarly yaluable. It is eminently calculated to awa- 
ken and to direct the observation of his readers to par- 
ticular phenomena, and to the state of their own feel- 
ings ; and whoever peruses it with due attention, cannot 
fail to be satisfied, that the metaphysical generaUzations 
which have been so often attempted on this subject, are 
not more unsuccessful in their execution, than they are 
UQphilosophical in their design* 

Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Burke are also entitled to much 
praise, for a variety of original and just remarks, with 
which they have enriched this part of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. But although they appear to have 
aimed at a plan of inquiry founded on the rules of a 
sound logic ; and although their good sense has kept 
them at a distance from that vague and mysterious 
phraseology concerning Beauty in general, in which so 
many of their predecessor? delighted, they have, never- 
theless, been frequently misled by the spirit of system ; 
attempting to erect the critical inferences which their 
good taste had formed in gome particular departments 
of the fine arts, into established maxims of universal 
application. The justness of this criticism, so far as it 
refers to Hogarth, has been shown in a very satisfactory 
manner by Mr. Alison ; and it will appear, in the course 
of our present speculations, that Mr. Burke falls, at least 
an an equal degree, under the same censure. Before, 
however, I proceed to any comments on the conclusions 
of this eminent writer, it is necessary for me, in the first 
place, to follow out, a few steps farther, the natural 
progress or history of the mind, in its conceptions of 
the Beautiful. 

I have already taken notice of the pleasure which 
children very early manifest at the sight of regular 
forms, and uniform arrangements. The principles on 
which these produce their effects, and which render 
one regular form more pleasing than another, have 
engaged the attention of various authors ; but it is suf- 
ficient for my purpose if the general fact be admitted ; 
and about this there cannot possibly be any room for 
dispute. With respect to the theories which profess to 
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account for the phenomena in question, I must own, 
that they appear to me more fanciful than solid ; al- 
though I am far from heing disposed to insinuate, that 
they are totally destitute of foundation. 

The same love of regular forms, and of uniform ar- 
rangements, continues to influence powerfully, in the 
maturity of reason and experience, the judgments we 
pronounce on all works of human art, where regularity 
and uniformity do not interfere with purposes of utility. 
In recommending these forms and arrangements in the 
particular circumstances just mentioned, there is one 
principle which seems to me to have no inconsiderable 
influence ; and which I shall take this opportunity of 
hinting at slightly, as I do not recollect to have seen it 
toy where applied to questions of criticism. The prin- 
ciple I allude to is, that of the suffident reason, of which 
so much use is made, (and in my opinion sometimes 
very erroneously made) in the philosophy of Leibnitz. 
What is it that, in any thing which is merely ornamental, 
and which, at the same time, does not profess to be an 
imitation of nature, renders irregular forms displeasing? 
Is it not, at least in party that irregularities are infinite ; 
and that no circumstance can be imagined which should 
have decided the choice of the artist in favor of that 
particular figure which he has selected? The variety 
of regular figures (it must be acknowledged) is infiinite 
also ; but supposing the choice to be once fixed about 
the number of sides, no apparent caprice of the artist in 
adjusting their relative proportions, presents a disagree- 
able and inexplicable puzzle to the spectator. Is it not 
also owing in part, to this, that in things merely orna- 
mental, where no use, even the most trifling, is intended, 
the circular form possesses a superiority over all others 1 

In a house, which is completely detached from all 
other buildings, and which stands on a perfectly level 
foundation, why are we offended when the door is not 
placed exactly in the middle ; or when there is a win- 
dow on one side of the door, and none corresponding 
to it on the other? Is it not that we are at a loss to 
conceive how the choice of the architect could be thus 
determined, where all circumstances appear to be so ex- 

voL. IV. 26 
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actly alike? This disagreeable effect is, in a great 
measure, removed, the moment any purpose of utility 
is discovered ; or even when the contiguity of other 
houses, or some peculiarity in the shape of ground, al- 
lows us to imagine, that some reasonable. motive may 
have existed in the aitist's mind, though we may be un-« 
able to trace it. An irregular castellated edifice, set 
down on a dead flat, conveys an idea of whim or of folly 
in the designer ; and it would convey this idea still more 
strongly than it does, were it not that the imitatiosi of 
something else, which we have previously seen vnth 
pleiaisure, makes the absurdity less revolting. The same, 
or yet greater irregularity, would not only satisfy, but 
delight the eye, in an ancient citadel, whose groumi- 
work and elevations followed the rugged surface and 
fantastic projections of the rock on which it is built. 
The oblique position of a window in a house, would be 
intolerable ; but utility, or rather necessity, reconciles 
the eye to it at once, in the cabin of a ship. 

In hanging up against the wall of an apartment a 
number of pictures, of different forms and sizes, the 
same consideration will be found to determine the pro- 
priety of the arrangement. A picture placed near one 
extremity of the wall will require a companion at the' 
same distance from the other, and in the same horizon- 
tal line ; and if there is any one which, in point of shape 
or size, is unique^ it must be placed somewhere in the 
vertical line, which is equaJly distant from both. 

Numberless other illustrations of this prmciple crowd 
on me ; but I have already said enough to explain the 
notion which I annex to it, and perhaps more than, to 
some of my readers, its importance may appear to jus- 
tify. 

The remarks which have now been made, apply, as 
is obvious, to the works of man alone. In those of Na- 
ture, impressed, as they are every where, with the sig- 
natures of Almighty Power, and of Unfathomable De- 
sign, we do not look for that obvious uniformity of plan 
which we expect to find in the productions of beings 
endowed with the same faculties, and actuated by the 
same motives as ourselves. A deviation from uniformi- 
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tjioa the contrary, in the grand outlines sketched by 
Aer hand, appears perfectly suited to that infinity which 
Is associated, in our conceptions, with all her opera* 
lions ; while it enhances, to an astonishing degree, the 
delight arising from the regularity which, in her minuter 
details, she every where scatters in such inexhaustible 
profusion. 

It is, indeed, by very slow degrees, that this taste for 
natural beauty is formed ; the first impulse of youth 
prompting it (as I beCare hinted) to subject nature to 
rules borrowed from the arts of human life. When such 
a taste, however, is at length acquired, the former not 
only appears false, but ludicrous ; and perishes of itself, 
without any danger of again reviving. — The associa- 
tions, on the other hand, by which the love of nature is 
strengthened, having their root in far higher and nobler 
principles of the mind than those attached to the puerile 
judgments which they gradually supplant, are invariably 
confirmed more and more, in proportion to the advance- 
ment of reason, and the enlargement of experience. 

The traces of art, which formerly lent an additional 
charm to the natural beauties which it was employed to 
heighten, become now themselves offensive, wherever 
they appear ; and even when it has been successfully 
exerted in supplying defects and correcting blemishes, 
the effect is destroyed, in proportion as its interposition 
is visible. The last stage of taste, therefore, in the 
progress of its improvement, leads to the admiration of 
what Martial calls — Rus verum et barbarum ; 

" Where, if Art 
E'er dar'd to tread, 'twas with ansandal'd foot, 
Printless, as if the place were holy ground." 

To analyse the different ingredients of the Beauty 
which scenery of this kind presents to an eye qualified 
to enjoy it, is a task which I do not mean to attempt ; 
perhaps a task to which the faculties of man are not 
completely adequate. Not that this furnishes any ob- 
jection to the inquiry, or diminishes the value of such 
approximations to the truth, as we are able to establish 
on a solid induction. But I cofifess it appears to me, 
that few of our best writers on the subject have been 
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sufficiently aware of its difficulty ; and that they have all 
shown a disposition to bestow upon observations, col- 
lected from particular classes of facts, (and perhaps ac- 
curately and happily collected from these) a universality 
of application little suited to the multiplicity and variety 
of the phenomena which they profess to explain.* That 
this remark is not hazarded rashly, will, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, appear sufficiently from the critical stric- 
tures on some of Mr. Burke's principleis which I find it 
necessary to introduce here, in order to obviate certain 
objections which are likely to occur to his followers, 
against die general scope of the foregoing doctrines. 
The digression may appear long to some of my readers ; 
but I could not hope to engage any attention to the se- 
quel of these discussions, till I had first endeavoured to 
remove the chief stumbling-blocks, which a theory, re- 
commended by so ilhistrious a name, has thrown in my 
way. In the animadversions, besides, which I hare to 
offer on Mr. Burke, I flatter myself I shall have an op- 
portunity of unfolding my own ideas more clearly and 
fully than I could have done by stating them at once in 
a connected and didactic form. 

• See Note (S.) 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

BSHAK&S ON $OME or Mft, BVRKB's PRINCfPUIS WHICH DO NOT AORSB 
WITH THK FOEEQOING CONCLUSIONS. 

Amoito the various writers who have turned their at- 
tention to the Beautiful, wUh a design to trace the origin, 
and to define the nature of that idea, there is, perhap3j 
none who lias engaged in the inquiry with views more 
comprehensive and just than Mr. Burke ; but, even with 
respect to him it may be fairly questioned, if any one of 
the conclusions to which he has been led concerning the 
cofuses of beautVy amounts to more than a critical iufer* 
ence, applicable to some particular class or classes of 
the phenomena in question. 

In ejs:amining the opinions of -this author, it seems to 
me extremely worthy of observation, that although his 
good sense has resisted completely the metaphysical 
mystejies of the schools, h^ has suffered himself to be led 
astray hy a predilection for that hypothetical physiology 
concermng the connexion between mind and matter, 
which has become so fashionable of late years.* His 
generalizations, too, proceed on an assumption, not in* 
deed so unlimited as that already quoted from the En- 
cyclop<Edia^ but yet much more extensive than the na- 
ture of the subject will admit of: — That, in the objects 
of all our different external senses, there is some com- 
mon quality to which the epithet Beautiful may be ap- 
plied ; and that this epithet, in all these different cases, 
conveys the same meaning. Instead, for example, of 
supposing (agreeably to the doctrine which I have al- 
ready suggested) that the epithet in question is applied 

* This sort of philosophy was much ia vogue, all over Europe, ahout the time 
when Mr. Burke's hook first appeared ; — ^in consequence, perhaps, chiefly ci the 
enthusiastic admiration every where excited hy the Spirit of Laws, then recently 
published. The microscopical observations on the papills of a sheep's tongue, to 
which Montesquieu has there appealed in his reasoninffs concerning the operation 
of physical causes on the mind, bear a remarkable resemblance to some of the data 
assumed by Mr. Burke in his physiological conclusions widi respect to our percep- 
tion of the beautifiil. Something, also, which looks like an imitation of the same 
great man, is observable in the extreme shortness and abruptness of the sections, 
which incessantly intenupt the natural flow of Mr. Burke's composition. 
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to colors and to jfbrww, in consequence of their both pro- 
ducing their pleasing effects through the medium of the 
same organ, he endeavours to show, that there is an 
cmahgy between these two classes of our pleasure ; or, 
to use his own words, that " the beauty both of shape 
and colorings are as nearly related as we can well sup- 
pose it possible for things of such different natures to 
DC." * In both cases, he asserts, that the beautiful ob- 
ject has a tendency to produce an agreeable relaxation 
in the fibres; and it is in this tendency that he conceives 
the essence of the Beautiful to consist. In farther il- 
lustration of this, he observes, " that smooth things are 
relaxing ; that sweet things, which are the smooth of 
taste, are relaxing too ; and that sweet smellsj which 
bear a great affinity to sweet tastesj relax very remark- 
ably/' He adds, that " we often apply the quality of 
sweetness metaphorically to visual objects ; " after which 
observation, he proposes, " for the better carrying on 
this remarkable analogy of the senses^ to call sweetness 
the beautiful of the taste.^^ 

In order to convey a still more adequate idea of Mr. 
Burke's mode of philosophizing on this subject, I shall 
quote a few of his remarks on the causes, ** why smooth- 
ness and sweetness are beautiful.'' The quotation is 
longer than I could have wished ; but I was unwilling 
to attempt an abridgement of it in my own words, from 
my anxiety that his reasoning should have all the ad- 
vantages which it may derive from his pecuUar felicity 
of expression. 

" There can be no doubt, that bodies which are rough 
and angular, rouse and veUicate the organs of feeling ; 
causing a sense of pain, which consists in the violent 
tension or contraction of the muscular fibres. On the 
contrary, the application of smooth bodies relax : — gen- 
tle stroking with a smooth hand allays violent pains and 
cramps, and relaxes the suffering parts from their un- 
natural tension ; and it has, therefore, very often, no 
mean effect in removing swellings and obstructions. 
The sense of feehng is highly gratified with smooth 

* Part III. sect. 17. 
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bodies. A bed smoothly laid and soft, that is, where 
the resistance is every way inconsiderable, is a grieat 
luxury; disposing to an universal relaxation, and in- 
ducing, beyond anything else, that species of it called 
sleep. . i 

" Nor is it only m the touch that smooth bodiesxausa 
positive pleasure by relaxation. In the smell and taste 
we find all things agreeable to them, and which are 
commonly called sweet, to be of a smooth naturcyl'lf imd 
that they all evidently tend to. relax their respective 
sensories. Let us first consider* the taste. Since it i^ 
most easy to inquire into the properties of liquids, and 
since all things seem to want a fluid vehicle to make 
them tasted at all, I intend rather to consider the liquid 
than the solid parts of our food. The vehicles of all 
tastes are water and oil. And i^hat determines the 
iaste, is some salt which affects variously, according to 
its nature, or its manner of being combined with oQier 
things. Water and oil, simply considered, are capable 
of giving some pleasure to the taste. Water, when sim- 
ple, is insipid, inodorous, colorless, and smooth; it is 
found, when not cold, to be a great resolver of spasms, 
and lubricator of the fibres : this power it probably 
owes to its smoothness. For, as fluidity depends, ac- 
cording to the most general opinion, on the roundness, 
smoothness, and weak cohesion of the component parts 
of any body, and, as water acts merely as a simple fluid, 
it follows, that the cause of its fluidity is likewise the 
cause of its relaxing quality ; namely, the smoothness 
and slippery texture of its parts. The other fluid ve- 
— ,.■»...■ I ji .1 p • » — —■.....■..■■ — ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■..'■■» ..I , . 

• On this part of his theory, Mr. Burke has very closely followed Lucretiua, 
whose fancy anticipated the same hypothesis, without the aid of microscopical oh- 
servatien. 

" Hue accedit, uti mellis lactisque liquores, 

Jucundo sensu linguae, tractentur in ore ; 

At contra tetra ahsintbi natura, ferique , 

Centauri foedo pertorquent ora sapore : 

Ut facill agnoscas h laevibus, atque rotundis 

Esse ea, quse sensus jucuudi tangere possunt. 

At contra, quae amara, atque aspera, cunque videntur, 

Hsec magis hamatis inter se nexa teneri ; 

Proptereaque solere vias rcscindere nostris 

Sensibus, introituque suo perrumpere corpus. 

Omnia postremo,** &c. Lacrei, Lib. II. v. 898. 

The continuation of die passage is not less curious. 
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tide of tastes is oil. This too, when siibple, is insipid, 
inodorous, colorless, and smooth to the touch and taste. 
It is smoother than water, and, in many cases, yet more 
relaxing. Ofl is, in some degree, pleasant to the eye, 
the touch, and the taste, insipid as it is. Water is not 
so grateful ; which I do not know on what principle to 
account for, other than that water is not so soft and 
ffiiootiii Suppose, that to this oil, or water, were ad- 
ded a certain quantity of a specific salt, which had a 
power of putting the nervous papiUie of the tongue in a 
xentle ^bratory motion ; as suppose sugar dissolved in 
It J the smoothness of the oil, and the vibratory power 
of the salt, cause the sense we call sweetness. In all 
sweet bodies, sugar, or a substance very Uttle different 
from sugar, is constantly found ; every species of salt, 
examined by the microscope, has its own distinct, regu- 
lar, invariable form. That of nitre is a pointed oblong ; 
that of sea-salt an exact cube ; that of sugar a perfect 
globe. If you have tried how smooth globular bodies, 
as the marbles with which boys amuse themselves, have 
affected the touch, when they are rolled backward ^d 
forward, and over one another, you will easily conceive, 
how sweetness, which consists in a salt of such nature, 
affects the taste; for a single globe, (though. somewhat 
pleasant to the feeling) yet, by the regularity of its form, 
and the somewhat too sudden deviation of its parts from 
a right line, it is nothing near so pleasant to the touch 
as several globes, where the hand gently rises to one, 
and falls to another ; and this pleasure is greatly in- 
creased, if the globes are in motion, and sliding over one 
another ; for this soft variety prevents that weariness, 
which the uniform disposition of the several globes would 
otherwise produce. Thus, in sweet liquor^, the parts of 
the fluid vehicle, though most probably round, are yet 
so minute, as to conceal the figure of their component 
parts from the nicest inquisition of the microscope ; and, 
consequently, being so excessively minute, they have a 
sort of flat simplicity to the taste, resembling the effects 
of plain smooth bodies to the touch ; for if a body be 
composed of round parts, excessively small, and packed 
pretty closely together, the surface will be, both to the 
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It is cl^r* frpm>thekuQveiliag. t^e|r Jig^ure to, tl^;,xnih 
croscQpe, tb^t jtbe pj^ticles of s^g%r are con^defptfly, 
hrgentban thpse of .i/(fater.,<;)i:^p^{ SME^, .Q0DSi^^§8)t]^i 
that their effects, from their roundjo^,. ;0^i^ Jb#. i|{<^f Q 
distinct and palpable to the nervous papillae of that nice 
organ the tongue. They will induce that sense, called 
sweetness, which, in a weak manner, we discover in 
oil, and in a yet weaker in water ; for, insipid as they 
are, water and oil are, in some degree, sweet ; and it 
may be observed, that insipid things of all kinds ap- 
proach more nearly to the nature of sweetness, than to 
that of any other taste. 

^^ In the other senses, we have remarked that smooth 
things are relaxing. Now, it ought to appear, that sweet 
things, which are the smooth of taste, are relaxing too.'' 
— " That sweet things are generally relaxing, is evident, 
because all ,such, especially those which are most oily, 
taken frequently, and in a large quantity, very much 
enfeeble the tone of the stomach. Sweet smells, which 
bear a great aflSnity to sweet tastes, relax very remark- 
ably. The smell of flowers disposes people to drowsi- 
ness ; and this relaxing effect is further apparent from 
the prejudice which people of weak nerves receive from 
their use." 

If this theory of Mr. Burke had led to no practical 
consequences, I should not have thought it worth while, 
notwithstanding its repugnance to my own opinions, to 
have made any reference to it here ; but as it is inti- 
mately connected with some of his -subsequent conclu- 
sions concerning Beauty, which I consider as not only 
unsound in their logical foundation, but as calculated to 
bias and mislead the Taste, I waa anxious, before pro- 
ceeding to an examination of these, to satisfy my read- 
ers, how little support they derive from the hypothetical 
disquisitions premised to them, in order to prepare the 
way for their more easy admission. As for the physio- 
logical discussion itself, I am inclined to think, that few, 
even of Mr. Burke's most partial admirel-s, will now be 
disposed to estimate its merits very highly. By some 
others, I would willingly believe, that it may be valued 

VOL. IV. 27 
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chiefly as an iHustration of the absurdities iti which men 
of the most exalted genius are sure to involve them*' 
selves, the moment they lose sight, in their inquiries 
concerning the human mind, of the sober rules of ex- 
perimental science* 
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CHAPTER FOUKXa 

fSONTINUATlON 4>F THB CBITIO&L fttRIOTUESS ON M». SUEKB'9 FUWQA.- 
. MENTAL nUNCIPLBB CONCBilNINO BBAUTT. — INFLVENCE OF THESE 
PRINCIPLES ON THE SPECULATIONS OF MR. PRICE. ' ' 

In enumerating the qualities constantly observable in 
beautiful objects, Mr. Burke lays a peculiar strejis; on thai 
of smoothness ; " a quality," he observes, " so essential to 
beauty, that he cannot recollect any thing beautlftil 
that is not smooth. In trees and flowers, smooth leavtfi 
are beautifiil ; smooth slopes of earth in gahleiM \ 
smooth streams in landscapes ; smooth coats of birds 
and beasts in animal beauty; in fine women, smooth 
skins ; and, in several sorts of ornamental furniture', 
smooth and polished surfaces. A 'very considerable 
part of the effect of beauty is owing to this quality ^in- 
deed the most consider?ible. For, take any beautifril 
object, and give it a broken and. rugged surface, and 
however well formed it may be in other respects, it 
pleases no longer. Whereas, let it want ever so many 
of the other constituents, if it wants not this, it becomes 
more pleasing than almost all the others without it This 
seems to me," continues Mr. Budke, " so evident, that 
I am a good deal surprised that none who have handled 
the subject, have made any mention of the quality of 
smoothness, in the enumeration of thpse that go to th^ 
forming of beauty. For, indeed, any rugged, a^y sudr 
den projection, any sluurp angle, is, in the highe^^ 
degree^ contrary to that idea." 

These observations contain the whole of Mr. Burke's 
doctrine on this essential constituent of beauty ; and, J 
confess, I cannot recollect any philosophical conclu^ 
sion whatever, more erroneous in itself, or more feebly 
supported. 

That the smoothness of many objects is one constitu- 
ent of their beauty, cannot be disputed. In conse- 
quence of that intimate association which is formed in 
the mind between the perceptions of sight and those of 
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toucli, it is reasonable to expect, that those* qualities 
which ^ve pleasure to the latter sense, should also be 
agreeable to the former. Hence the agreeable impres- 
sion which the ejre - Iretieivei from all those smootn ob- 
jects about which the sense of touch is habitually con- 
versant ; and henfcfe, in such' instances, the unpteasatit 
appearance of ruggedness, or of asperity. The agreea- 
ble effect, too, of smoothness is often heightened by its 
x^^Cidiiig.so copiously the rays of. light; asintheaur- 
face of, water, in polished mirrbrs, and in the fine tiiids 
,Qi wood .employed in ornamental furniture* In .some in- 
jitj^c^^ beisi^es, as in the last now mentioned^ smooth- 
ne^ defiye3 an additional recomxpendation from itebdr 
iog considered as a mark of finished work, and of a ^kilfdi 
artist.* . 

To all this^ we may add, that the; ideas of beauty 
formed by Qur sex, are warped, not a little,by the no- 
tions we are led to entertain concerning the charms of 
the -oth^, That in lemalei beauty, a smooth skin is an 
lessentid ingredient, must be granted in favor of Mr. 
Burke's theoiy : Nor is it at all difficult to conceive how 
jlfhis association miay infiuence o^r tast^e in various other 
instances.! , . . ^ • • ; :. 

. / ■■ ■ -r^ — -rr \ ^ : "" ' . ' ' ' '• : ■ ' ' ^— 

* In getie^^^ vtfe^'.tensidex roughn^s^ ta characterisloe ^ pfoducUons of iiar 
ture ; nnoothnets, as the efifect ofliuxuaQ industry. I speak of those natural produc- 
lioiu M^ldcb were infeended to furaish the materials of our vaHoos arts. In other 
cases, as in the . plumage of birds, the glossy skins of many quadrupeds, &c. &«. 
Nature has giveti to he^ oWn ^ork a finl^^i perfection; wHieh'no art^Mii riT«d» 
< By an e^; metkphav,. we tityssfer these words t6 human thamcteiu W^ epedc of 
ropih good sense as familiarly as of arot^k diamond/ wtiile to tfie artificial man« 
ners formed % the ttitercours^ olthe w^d, w«e appl^ the epithHs wmooOky ptOUhei, 
ppiU^» "* » ■* *» > ^ • . . 

f The idea 6( female beauty was evidently tipperteost !n>Mr. Barke's annd, when 
he wrote bis book ; and it is from ari Indnetiotti "eonfitfUia almost « OLChisively to'lbe 
qualities which enter into its composition^ (b^; he draws the whole of his ihferenccs 
with respect to beauty %n general. Even in treathltg'of thebeelQtjrof Natute, Ut 
imagiaAtam always del%hjtB to. repose on her softest and ittoet ftminino fea[li^; 
pr, tq we his o\^n language, on, " such qualities as induce in us a sense of tender- 
n^s and affection, or sofrie 'othbi^ passion the 'mobt nearly tesembllng these**'' So 
(^ as Ukis -pafticuiiLr app^cdtioh of the wotd ife coneemed, the induction appoacs to 
.ne just and comprehensive ; and I readily subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Pnc6f 
when he assumes it ** as perfectly clear, that Mr. Btttke's ^mtrai prhkcipUt.^ 
beauty — smoothness, gradual variation, delicacy of make, tender colon, and suph 
as insensibly melt into each other, are strictly appHeeible to female beauty ; sonnlch 
so, that not one of them can be chtttged Or diminiBhed Wflheqt a mmifett diminu- 
tion of beauty." — {Essay on Beauty, prefixed to Mr. Price's Dialogue, p. 22.) 

In specul^ting.oh the Idea of the oeaU^fvA {n generut, it 'seems evident, that wo 
loh^t to bogin with selecting our instances from ol>jecti Intended to pcodiico their 
effect on the.«ye alone ; and afterwards proceed to examine the various modifieations 
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Still, howeyer, Mr. Burke's general proposition; in 
very far from holding universally. In objects which 
have little or no relation to the sense of touch, it fails 
in numberless instances. What more beautiful objects 
in nature, thaa the stalk and buds of the moss-rose I 
To the sense of touch they are positively disagreeable ; 
but we think of them only with a reference to the sense 
of smelling and sight ; and the effeqt is, on the whole, 
deJightfuL* 

In natural objects, too, which are of so great a mag«- 
nitude that we never think of subjecting them to the 
examination of touch, as well as^ in artificial .objects, 
wUch are intended to be placed at an altitude beyond 
our reach, roughness, and even ruggedness, may often 
be considered as ingredients of beauty; as in rock^ 
sceneryy fretted ceilings, and various other cases^ "the 
fantastic forms of frost-work, and the broken surface d( 
shell-work in artificial grottos, are obvious illustrations 
of the same remark. 

In. some of these last instances, the beauty of rough* 
nei^ arises, in part, from the very same cause which^in 
other cases, gives beauty to smoothness ; the aptitude 
of the object to reflect, in an agreeable manner, the rays 
of light Hence too, the beauty of the brilliant cut in 
diamonds, and of the numberless smgular fom^s (so con? 

of Ads idea, pitduced hf aHOciations. ansiog from the perceptions of the other 
senses ;-^by assodatiooa of a qioml .nature ;— by considerations of utility, &c. &c. 
&c. By following the opposite plan, and fixing (unconsciously perhaps) on fbmale 
beaoty as bfevtaadard. Bmke has fallea mto tbi vecy mistake, against which he has 
so judkioQsly oautioaed his readers; that ot ** circumscribing nature within the 
bounds of a partial definition or de8cription."^(5ee the Eswy on 'Ta$t€, prefixed 
to 'the inquiry into the Sublima Aod Beautiful.) 

* Mr. Price has not only acknowledged the beauty of the moss-rose, but has con- 
neeted whh this (act some others, all of them equally inconsistent, in my opinion, 
with the peculiar notiens which he has adopted from Mr. Burke. <* Flowers are th^ 
most delicate and beautiful of inanimate object? ; but their queen, the rose, ^rows 
on a rough bush, whose leaves are seonted, and which is full of thorns. The moss- 
rose has the addition of a rou^h hairy fringe, that almost makes a part of the flower 
itself."— ~**' Among the foreign oaks, maples, &c. those are partiduTarly esteemed, 
whose leaves {aeeordmg ta a common though perhaps contradictory phrafe) are 

BXAITTirUIiLT JAQQEP/*- 

** The vine leaf has, in all respects, a strong resemblance (o the leaf of the plafae, 
and tiiat extreme richness of effect, which every body must be struck with in them 
both, is greatiy owing to those sharp angles, those sudden variations, so contrary to 

the idea of beaaty, when consideced by itself." ^** The effect of these jagged 

points and angles is more strongly marked in sculpture, especially of vases of meta), 
where tiie vine leaf, if imprudenUy handled, would at least prove, that sharpness b 
TMy cwteiy to the beittti0iihifeehQg*"--<Pnce09.<i^ Pticftfre^gtK^p* 94, et teg.) 
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trary to Mn Burke's theory) in ornaments of cut crys- 
tal. 

The agreeable effect of the smooth shaven green in 
gardens, seems also to arise from circumstances foreign 
to the sense of sight ; particularly from the ideas of 
comfort connected with the use which is to be made of 
them ; and the intimations they convey of the industry, 
attention, and art, employed in forming them, and in 
keeping them in order. The same smoothness and 
trim regularity would make a very different impression, 
if we should meet with them,0Mf of their proper place i-^ 
on the surface, for example, of a sheep-walk, or of a 
deer-park ; or (where we have sometimes the misfor- 
tune to see them) in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
venerable ruin. 

In the section immediately following that to which I 
have now referred, Mr. Burke observes further, " that, 
as perfectly beautiful bodies are hot composed of angu- 
lar parts, so their parts never continue long in the same 
ri^t line. They vary their direction every moment, 
and they change under the eye, by a deviation continu- 
ally carrying on, but for whose' beginning or end you 
will find it difficult to ascertain a point" He after- 
wards adds : ^* I do not find any natural object which 
is angular, and at the same time beautiful Indeed few 
natural objects are entirely angular. But I think, those 
which approach the most nearly to it are the ugliest." 

To the disagreeable effect which is here ascribed to 
angles, the same remark may be extended which was 
formerly made upon roughness; that it is confined 
chiefly to things destined to be handled, and which we 
know from experience would offend or injure the sense 
of touch. It is felt, too, in some cases, in which objects 
are considered in relation to certain uses or purposes 
for which they are intended ; as in the sharp and in- 
convenient turnings of a road. But, abstracting from 
these and other analogous exceptions, it does not occur 
to me, that angles and other sudden variations are of- 
fensive to the eye. I have already mentioned the an- 
gular forms of cut crystal, and of gems which have 
passed through the hands of the lapidary ; and also the 
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more irregular and broken shapes of rock 3cener|r. 
The same thing is still more strongly illustrated in such 
spectacles as belong to the sense of sight exclusively ; 
as in fire-woi^s ; in the painting and gilding of the 
clouds ; and, above all, in the zig-s^ course of the 
ragged lightning* 

A sharp angle is offensive in a river, partly because 
the gende progress of the stream is too abruptly and 
rudely forced into a new direction ; but chiefly, because 
the usual and natural course of rivers exhibits a differ- 
ent appearance, in consequence of the gradual influence 
of the current in wearing whatever is angular into an 
easy and sweeping curvature. For the same reason, 
habit, cooperating with (what is always agreeable) a 
clear perception of the physical cause by which a geo- 
logical effect is produced, bestows a beauty on the reg- 
ular correspondence of the saliant and reentering angles 
of the opposite banks. It is, however, curious, and d 
strong confirmation of the truth of these remarks, that 
we judge of the beauty of a lake on principles perfecdy 
different; and that nbthm^ in nature can be conceived 
more pleasing, than when its shores are deeply indent- 
ed by bays and creeks ; or when sharp promontories 
advance boldly towards each other from opposite sides 
of the water. On this circumstance (as the Abb6 de 
Lille has well remsirked) is founded tixe characteristicai 
difference between the beauties of a lake and those of 
a river. 

'* Aatant que la riviere en sa molle souplesse 
D'un rivage anguleux redoute la rudesse^ 
Aatant les borcb aigas, les kings enfoncemenB 
Sont d^on lao eteadu les plus beaux ornemens. 
Que la tenre tantot s'avance an sein des ondes, 
Tantot qu'elle ouvre aux flots ded retraites profondes ; 
Et qu'ainfii s'appellant d*un mutael amottr^ 
£t la terre et les eaux se eherehent tbur-Jk-touri 
Cea afipects vari^ amusent Toire rue." * 

The doctrine which I have been now controverting, 

• : ^■■.., .... ,, -., — ., „ , - - ■---.,• . - -- -.-^^ 

* Lbs Jardiii8.-^The 4&ttm obaervatioQ Imd bMn p wvimu A f made by Mr* Wheatlfi 
in his " Oliservatioiw on Modem Gardening," 4th edit. p. 66.— « In a Jake, just the 
reverse of a river, creeks, bays, necesses of every kind, are always in eharacter, 
seniedmef neeesianr, and ff*n%ra% beauti&il } Iho objectloni to ttban la liie oiie, aio 
recoBunendationf of them m the other.*' 
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with respect to the effects of smoothness and of a^erity, 
is entitled to more than common attention, as it forms 
the . ground-work of a very ingenious and elegant Essay 
on the Picturesque, which, for several years past, has 
deservedly attracted a great deal of public attention. 
Indeed it was chiefly with a view to this work (the au- 
thor of which seems to me to have been misled in his 
phraseology, and in some of his theoretical opinions, by 
too implicit an acquiescence in Mr« Burke's conclu- 
sions,) that I was led to select the subject of the fof e- 
going discussion, in preference to various other points 
connected with the same system, which I consider as 
no less open to fi^r criticism. 

According to Mr. Price, the circumstances which 
please, both in natural scenes and in the compositions df 
the painter, are of two kinds ; the Beautiful and the Pic- 
turesque. These, he thinks, are radically and . essen- 
tially distinct ; though both must unite together in order 
to/produce an effect completely agreeable. Smooth* 
ness, waving lines, and the other circumstances men- 
tioned by . Burke, are characteristical of the Beautiful; 
asperity, sharp angles, &c. of the Picturesque. 

To this conclusion Mr. Price was naturally, or rather 
necessarily led, by his admission, at his first outset, of 
Mr. Burke's peculiar tenets as so many incontrovertible 
axioms. In the progress of his subsequent researches^ 
finding numberless ingredients in agreeable composi- 
tions, that could not be brought under Burke's enume- 
ration of the qualities which " go to the composition of 
the beautiful^" he was forced to arrange them under 
some new name ; whereas, he ought rather to have 
concluded, that the enumeration was partial and defec- 
tive, and extended the application of the word beauty 
to whatever qualities in natural objects affect the mind 
with agreeable emotions through the medium of sight. 
Instead, for example, of objecting to that style of land- 
scape-gardening, which has been carried to such an ex- 
cess by some of the followers of Brown, on the ground 
of its not being picturesque^ would it not have been more 
agreeable to common language, to have objected to it 
on the ground of its not being beautiful ? For my own 
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part, I etm inclined to aidmit* asperity, i^arp angles, and 
irregolarity (wlien introduced in their proper places) 
among the constituents of Beauty, as well as their op- 
posites; and I would study the art of combining them 
happily, not in the arbitrary definitions of theorists, but 
in tne great volume of Nature herself. The conjectures 
of yarious modem writers concerning the principles up- 
on which different forms produce their effects, and 1»e 
conclusions of some of them (particularly of Hogarth) 
with respect to the waving line, do great honor to their 
ingenuity, and may probably admit in some of the arts, 
of very useful practical applications : but philosophical 
.distinctness, as well as universal practice, requires, that 
the meaning of the word beauty, instead of being re-* 
stricted in conformity to any partial system whatever, 
should continue. to be the generic word for expressing 
every quality which, in the works either of nature or of 
art, contributes to render them, agreeable to the eye* 
I would not therefore restrict, even to Ho^rth's line, 
the appella^on of the line o/i. heautyy if that phrase be 
understood to imply ?aiy thing niore, than that this Kne 
seems, froto an examination of many of Nature's most 
pleasing productions, to be one of her favorite forms. 

Before dismissing the theories of Hogarth and Burke, 
I think it proper again to remind my readers, that I do 
not dispute their practical value in some of the fine arts. 
I only object to such systems when they profess to em- 
brace all the principles on which the complicated charms 
of Nature depend ; or when, without any reference to a 
particular design, they are converted into universal max- 
ims, arising out of the very definition of beauty ; iamd to 
which, of consequence, artists may coticeive it to be in- 
cumbent on them to adhere, in order to insure success. 
In works which are merely ornamental, they are much 
fiibre likely to hold, than when sonxe farther end is pro- 
posed i for, in cases of the latter sort, the pleasing or 
disagreeable effects connected witli material forms, coh- 
sidertdabstribctly, are so easily, overpowered . by the 
indite ^weighty considerations suggested by views of fit- 
Ti^ss and lUility, that thfe mafxims adapted to one art will 
seldohi he found of much' use when applied td another : 

VOL. IV. 28 
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the maxims, for example, of architecture, when applied 
to landscape-gardening ; or those of landscape-garden- 
ing, when applied to architecture. 

The beauty of a winding approach to a house, when 
the easy deviations from the straight line are all account- 
ed for by the shape of the ground, or by the position of 
trees, is universally acknowledged ; but what more ridi^ 
culous than a road meandering through a plain, perfect- 
Iv level and open? In this last case, I am inclined to re^ 
ter the disagreeable eflFect to the principle of the suffi- 
cient reason already mentioned. The slightest apology 
for a sweep satisfies the taste at once. It is enough that 
the designer has the appearence of humoring nature, 
and not of indulging his own caprice. The pleasing 
effect of the irregular tracks worn out upon the surface 
of broken graundj by the frequent footsteps of shepherds, 
or even of their flocks, will be found, on examination, to 
turn on the very same principle. 

How much our feelings, in such cases, are influenc- 
ed by considerations of fitness or utilityj appears from 
the different judgments we pronounce on the beauty 
erf the same line, according to the purpose for which we 
concieve it to be destined. In judging of an approach 
to a house, we have always a secret reference to the 
form and mechanism of our common wheel-carriages. 

It does not follow from these remarks, that there is 
no beauty in the serpentine line ; but only that, in things 
destined for any useful purpose, its pleasing effect may 
be destroyed by the most trivial circumstances. 

I recollect the period when serpentine ridges, in 

{)loughed land, were pretty generally considered in Scot- 
and as beautiful ; and if they were equally consistent 
with good husbandry, I have no doubt that they would 
be more pleasing to the eye than straight ones. The 
association, however, which is now universally estab- 
lished between the former, and the ideas of carelessness, 
sloth, and poverty ;-r-between the latter, and the ideas of 
industry, skill, and prosperity, has completely altered our 
notions concerning both. Mr. Burke, indeed, rejects 
Utility from his enumeration of the constituents of bei^tu- 
ty ; but I am persuaded, that I speak in perfect con- 
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formity to the common feelings and common language 
of mankind, when I say, that nothing is more beautiful 
than a highiy dressed field. Such, too, I am happy to 
add, was the opinion of Cicero. ^^ Agro bene culto, nil 
potest esse, nee usu uberius, nee specie (nnatius J* 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAME 8UB1BCT. 

To the latitude in the use of the word beauty^ of which 
I have been thus attempting to vindicate the propriety, 
it has been objected, both by Mr. Burke and Mr.. Price, 
that it has a tendency to produce a confusion of ideas, 
and to give rise to ill-judged applications of the term. 
The inconveniencies, however, of which they complain, 
appear to me to have arisen entirely from their own 
inattention to a very important distinction among the 
various elements, or ingredients, which may enter into the 
composition of the Beautiful. Of these elements, there 
are some which are themselves intrinsically pleasing, 
without a reference to any thing else ; there are others 
which please only in a state of combination. Thus 
there are certain colors which every person would 
pronounce to be pleasing, when presented singly to the 
eye ; there are others, which, without t)ossessing any 
such recommendation, produce a pleasing effect When 
happily assorted. The Beauty of the former may be 
said to be absolute or intrinsic; that of the latter to be 
only relative. 

Numberless other instances might be mentioned of 
things tliat have only a relative beauty. This, indeed, is 
the case with most things which nature has destined to 
be only parts of some whole ; and which, accordingly, 
are beautiful only in their proper places. A few years 
ago, it was not unusual to see a picture of a lady's eye in 
the possession of her friend or admirer ; and there is a 
possibility that the effect might not be disagreeable to 
those whose memory was able to supply readily the 
rest of the features. To a stranger (if I may judge 
from my own feelings) it was scarcely less offensive 
than if it had been painted in the middle of her fore- 
head. 

In reasoning about the Beautiful, Mr. Burke confines 
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bis attention, almost exclusively, to those elesdentsi oS 
Beauty which are intrinsically pleasing, assuming it 
probably in hi^ own mind, as self-evident, that Beauty, 
when exhibited in the works oi nature, and in the com- 
positions of art^ is produced by a combination of these ' 
alone. If ini»teadof.following this synthetical process, 
he had begun with considering th^ beautiful in its more 
compficated fbitna, (the pcint of view, unquestionably in 
wbich it. is most interesting to a i^ilosopii^r ta examine 
it, when his aim is to illustrate its relation to the power 
ot taste,) he could not have failed to have been led ana- 
lytically to- thisf distinction between the intrinsic and the 
relative beauties of its constituent elemental, and topper'- 
ceive that theone.c)asa is as essential as the other to the 
general result. 

. The same remark jnay be extended to that external 
sense from which the powei! of taste borrows its name; 
and to which,; ia a yariety of respects, it will be found 
to^beara. very close analogy. Among simple tae^tesi 
sucii as sw^ef^t, aoiur^ bitter,, hot,: pungent, there, are soma 
which are. iatrinsically graticM;. while others, wbicb.are 
not leias necesi^iury ingredients in some of our most deU-^ 
cioua nnxtvses^ are positively disagreeable in a separate 
atot^ At tbehf^adibf the former cln^, smeed mem» to 
be placed bgr un^rersal ^tonaent^ and accordingly it i$ 
cgJledbyMij, Burke: the J«»uft/i*i^.ifa«te* Inapealdng» 
howeyer, of those more refined and varied gratifications 
of the^ palate to. wtudb tiue arts, of luxiury imini$ter,.it ii^ 
ttot td any one siwfde taste^ bwtt to 7»irf«rd«, or .cdi/^pt^rf- 
^aom^fesidtiEg fromaskilful; combination of thei^.that 
ibe epithfrt iiiww^/ (supposing this new phraseology ta 
fees adopted V ought, according, to strict analogy,. to be 
applied*. Agreeably! to. this view, of the subj/ect, ««aeet 
may. be said to be in^Hn^Moi^ j^easing, and bkter to be 
rtlatmeiy pleading; while . both, are, in ma^y ; case$» 
equally essential to those effects-,, which, in the-9rt of 
cookery, correspond to that composite beauty^ which it 
is the object of the painter and of the poet to create. 

A great deal of what. Mrv Price has so ingeniously 
observed with respect to* the picturesque j is applicable 
to what I have here called relative beauties; and so far 
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as this is the case, instead of making the Picturesque a 
distinct genus from the Beautiful, it would certainly have 
been more logical to say, that the former is, in some 
cases, an important element in the composition of the 
latter. For my own part, I cannot conceive any prin- 
ciple whatever, on wnich we can reasonably refuse a 
place among the elements or constituents of beauty^ to a 
class of qualities which are acknowledged, on all hands, 
to render what was formerly beautiful, more beautiful 
still. 

But it is not on this ground alone that I object to Mr. 
Price's language. The meaning he has annexed to the 
word picturesque seems to me to be equally exception- 
able with the limited and arbitrary notion concerning 
the beautiful^ which he has adopted from Mr. Burke. 
In both cases, he has departed widely from established 
use ; and in consequence of this, when he comes to 
compare, according to his peculiar definitions, the pic- 
iuresque and the beautiful together ^ he has given to many 
observations, equally just and refined, an air of paradox, 
which might have been easily avoided, by employing a 
more cautious phraseology. In justification of this crit- 
icism, it is necessary to mtrpduce here a few remarks on 
the difierent acceptations in which the epithet ^ic^t/r^^^ 
has been hitherto understood in this country, since it 
was naturaUzed by the authority of our classical writers.* 

And first, as to the oldest and most general use of the 
word ; it seems to me an unquestionable proposition, 
That if this is to be appealed to as the standard of pro- 
priety, the word does not refer immediately to landscapes, 
or to any visible objects, but to verbal description. It 
means that graphical power by which poetry and elo- 
quence produce effects on the mind analogous to those 
of a picture. Thus every person would naturally apply 
the epithet to the following description of a thunder- 
storm in Thomson's Seasons : 

«* Black from the stroke above, the mountain-pine, 
A leaning shattered tronk, stands scathed to heav^. 
The talk of future ages ; and below, 
A lifeless group the blasted cattle lie : 

See Note (T.) 
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Here the soft flocks, with that same hannless look 
They wore alive, and ruminating still 
In fancy's eye ; and there the frowning hull 
And ox half raised." 

To prevent, however, any misapprehensions of my 
meaning, it is proper to add, that, in speaking of the 
graphical power of poetry and eloquence, I would not 
be understood to limit that epithet (according to its 
etymology) to objects of Sight ; but to extend it to all 
those details, of whatever kind, by a happy selection of 
which the imagination may be forcibly impressed. In 
the following sentence. Dr. Warton s^pUes the word 
picturesque (and I think with the most exact propriety) 
to a passage of Thomson, where it is somewhat curious, 
that every circumstance mentioned recalls some impres- 
sion upon the Ear alone. 

" How full," says Warton, " how particular and pic- 
turesqacy is this assemblage of circumstances, that attend 
a very keen frost in a night of winter ! " 

" Loud rings the frozen earth and hard reflects 
A double noise ; while at his evening watch, 
The village dog deters the nightly thief: 
The heifer lows ; the distant waterfall 
Swells in the breeze ; and with the hasty tread 
Of traveller, the hollow-sounding plain 
Shakes from afar." 

This use of the word picturesque is analogous to the 
common signification of other words which have a similar 
termination, and are borrowed from the Italian,* through 
the medium of the French. The word arabesque^ for 
example, expresses s.omething which is executed in the 
style of the Arabians ; moresque, something in the style 
of the Moors ; and grotesque^ something bearing a re- 
semblance to certain whimsical paintings found in a 
grotto, or subterraneous apartment at Rome. In like 
manner, picturesque properly means what is done in the 
style and with the spirit of a painter ; and it was thiis, 
if I am not much mistaken, that the word was common- 
ly employed, when it was first adopted in England. 
Agreeably to the same idea, the Persians, it is said, dis- 
tinguish the different degrees of descriptive power in 
different writers, by calling them painters or sculptors : 
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in allusion to which practice, the title of a sculpior-poet 
has been bestowed by a very ingenious critic on Lucre- 
tius, in consequence of the singularly bold relief which 
he gives to his images.* 

Of late years, since a taste for landscape-painting 
came to be fashionable in this island, the word pictur- 
esque has been frequently employed to denote those 
combinations or groups or attitudes of objects, that 
are fitted for the purposes of the painter. It is in this 
sense that the word is used by Mr. Gilpin in his Obser- 
vations on Picturesque Beauty ; and I am inclined to 
think, that it is in this sense it is now most commonly 
understood, in speaking of natural scenery, or of the 
works of the architect. 

I do not object to this employment of the word, (sd- 
though I certainly think it an innovation) for it conveys 
a clear and definite idea, and one for which there was 
no appropriate expression in our language. Nor do I 
see any impropriety in connecting the words Pictur- 
esque and Beauty together; for although an object may 
be beautiful without being picturesque, or picturesque 
without being beautiful, yet there is not any inconsisten- 
cy or incompatibility in the ideas. On the contrary, it 
is only when the two quahties are united, that landscape- 
painting produces its higl^est effectf 

According to Mr. Price, .the phrase Picturesque 
Beauty is little better than a contradiction in terms ; 
but although this may be the case in the arbitrary inter- 
pretation he has given to both these words, there is 
certainly no contradiction in the expression, if we em- 
ploy Beauty in its ordinary sense, and Picturesque in 
the sense very distinctly stated in Mr. Gilpin's defini- 
tion.! 

The same remark may be extended to the Sublime ; 
between l^wbich and the Beautiful, there certainly does 
not exist that incongruity which most EngUsh writers 

♦ Dr. Warton, Essay on the Genius of Pope, Vol. II. p. 165. 

t See Note (U.) 

X Mr. PHee himself appean to be senaibld of thiti from the parenthesis m the 
following sentence : " There is nothing more iU judged, or more Kkeljr to create 
eonfosioD, (if we agree with Mr. Burke in his idea oC beauty,) than tbo loliiilif of It 
.to the picturesque, and calliog the character by the title of Picturesque Beauty."— 
(Page 42.) 
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have of late been pleased to suppose*"*^ The mblime 
becmties of nature; the suhlime beaiUies of the s(icred 
wriimgn ; — as it is one of the most common, so it is also 
one of the most intelligible forms of expression employed 
by critics. The Sublime and the Picturesque, therefore, 
it would appear, are most properly used as qualifying 
epithets, to limit the meaning of the generic name Beauty 
in particular instances. A great variety of other epi- 
thets besides these are found to be necessary^ for the 
expression of our feelings on different occasions. It 
is thus that we speak of the simple beauties of the Doric 
order ; and of the rich or ornamented beauties of the 
Corinthian. It is thus that we contrast with the wild 
and savage beauties of Nature, the regular, the refined, 
the chaste, the finished, the classical beauties of Art* 
It is thus, too, that we contrast, in the well-known pic*- 
ture of Garrick, the beauties of the tragic with those of 
the ci^aic muse ; or, in the poetry of Milton, the gay 
and lively beauties of his ^Uegrio with the anions anil 
melancholy beauties o[ his Pemi^oso^ In a wordy to 

" ■ .■ ■■■ " ' ■ ' ■ :, ' . ■■■ " ... . . . ,1 . ■ .. ■ , ,, ^ 

* The prwaleace o£ this idea (which do«B not seem to have gained muchcroiiiid 
on the continent) is to be ascribed chiefly to the weight of Mr. Burke's authority. 
To maoy of the passases which both he and Dr. Blair have quoted fratfir poets* and 
oratofs, as examples of the SubUit^i a Frenchmaa would undoubtedly chosider the 
epithet Beau as at least equally applicable. 

Hr. Burke's theory conceradng the coanoidaii between Beauty and SmafllDeBi, 
xould Bot fail to confirm him in his opinion of the incompatibility of the Beau^ifiU 
n^th the Sublime. In this theory also, he has founded a general conclusion on cer- 
tain local or temporary modes of judging, instead of consulting that more important 
class of facts confirmed by the consent of different ages and nations. 

With respect to the taste of the ancient Greeks upon this subject, according to 
which Hagnitude and Strength were considered as ingredients in the Beauty even 
of the female form, see the very learned and ingenious notes, subjoined by Mr. Twi- 
wog to bis oKcellent translation of Aristotle's Treafise on Poetry, pp. 283, 264, 266. 

From the contrast perpetually stated between the meanings of the words Beau 
and Jolt, Mr. Price concludes, that ^' Oie French, like the more ancient Greeks, ap^ 
<|Manr*'to hsCve considered lar^a staiture as almost a reqtUslte of beauty, and not only 
Jn;inon, but in women." In this inference I am iqdined to agree with him ; although 
t must, at the same time, confess, that I know of no French writer, (not excepting 
NM A\^ Oirard) who has enabled me to draw a lioe between these two epithets, 
completely -satisfactory to myself. I recollect at present two instances, in which I 
should be ^ad to see thelt respective imports happily translated into our language. 
In the first, both epithets are applied to the same person, and at the same period of 
her life ; and, consequently, the one is not absolutely exclusive of the other. In 
nefther instance, can the contrast turn, in the slightest degree, on any circumstance 
coanected with stature. 

*< S^liane, dans la jetmesse, avolt ^t^ jolie et beBe : efle ^oit beNe encore ; mais 
<U6 commen^alt k n'^tfe plus jofie."— Marmontel, (Let Quaire Flaeons.} 

" Une femme ne pent earns €tre belle que d'une fa9on, mats elle est jolie de cent 
miDe.''— Montesquieu, (E$9ai mr le Qmti,) 

* Pp. 16 and 31, of the Enay ea Beauty, pnted leMr. Priaa*s Diakgas. 

roL. IV. 29 
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expose the .Beautiful to the Sublime, or to the Pictu- 
resque, strikes me as something analogous to a contrast 
between the Beautiful and the Comic ; the Beautiful 
and the Tragic ; the Beautiful and the Pathetic ; or the 
Beautiful and the Romantic. 

I have said, that it is only when the Beautiful and the 
Picturesque are united, that landscape-paintiag pro- 
duces its highest effect; The truth of this proposition 
seems to be unquestionable, unless we suppose, that no 
part of the effect of a picture arises from its conveying 
the idea of a beautiful cnniginal. 

It is true that, in the d^ails of a landscape^ there are 
often many circumstances possessing no intrinsic beauty, 
which hare a far happier effect than the highest beauties 
which could be substituted in their place* On examina- 
tion, however, it will be found, that the effect of these 
ciroumstances does not depend on their intrinsic quali^ 
ties, but on their accidental significanee or expreseUm, as 
hints to the ima^nation; and therefore, if we apply to 
such drcumstances the epithet picturesque,^ (whicb-is 
a use of the word not very remote from its meaning, 
when applied to verbal description) that the pleasure 
which the picturesque in this case conveys, is ultimate^ 
ly resolvable into that which is connected by mean^ of 
association with the perception of the beautiful. Its ef- 
fect depends on its power of conveying to the fancy 
more than the pencU of the artist has delineated, and 
con8eque^tly is to be referred ultimately to the beauties 
which are supplied or understood; for the «ame reason 
that the pleasing effect of the profile, or silhouetUfOtk 
beautiful woman is ultimately to be referred, not to what 
is seen, but to what is recalled to the memory ; or (t« 
take an instance still more general in its application) for 
the same reason that the pathetic effect of the vefl 
thrown over the face of Agamemnon, in the Iphigenid of 
. — t ., . ' 

* Neither Mr. Price nor Mr. Gilpin appear lo m« to have been sirfloienlty 9iwv» 
of the difference between the meaning which they annex to the word Picturesque, 
when applied to those details in a landscape, which are peculiarly characteristie and 
expressive, and its meaning when applied to the general desipn and composition of 
the piece. In the former sense, it conveys an idea quite distinct from the BeaiM- 
ful, and (as will afterwards appear) sometimes at variance with it. In the otiier 
sense, there can be no doubt that the beauty of the scene leprawUed will add pro- 
portionally to the pleasing effect of die picture. 
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Timanthes^ was owiag, m>t to the Teil, but to the fea>* 
tores which it was imagiiied to oonoeaL. '^ Velavit ejus 
caput,'' says Quinetilian, ^ et- suo ouiqite animo detfit 
aastiflutndimi." iOf the same paimter it is obserred by 
Pliny : <^ In omnibus ejus operibus iafcdli^tur plus sem- 
per quam pingitur." 

Among the rarious applications of the word Pictu^ 
resque to painting, this last use of k is more closely 
analc^ous to its primary applicatioE to verbal descrip-^ 
tion, than any of the others. In this sense, (¥^hieb, for 
the sake of distinctness, T shall call itspoetkal sense) it 
does not denote what is actually represented ; but what, 
sets the imagination at work, in forming pictures of iis: 
own ; or, in other words, those parts of a picture^ where 
more is meant and suggested than meets the eye. Of 
this sort is a group of cattle standing in a riyer, or col*, 
lected under the shade of a tree, when introduced into 
a landscape, to recall the impressions and scenery of a) 
summer noon ;--*^ mined castle or abbey employed 16. 
awaken/ the memory of former times, accompanied wii^. 
those feudalhor monastic visions <so dear to a romantwj 
feney; with numberless other instances of a similar sort,- 
which must immediately occur to all my readers. 

For some reasons, which wfll afterwards appear, the 
word Picturesque, in this poetico/ sense, i^ applicable to. 
many of the objects which are also picturesque, accord^ 
ing to Mr* GiljMii's definition; and which, at the same 
time, unite the most remarkable of those p^cqperties) 
which Mrj Price has iM)inted out^ as disluiguishing the 
Picturesque from the BeautifuL Hence these. ingenious. 
writers have been led, on sereral occasions, to ascribe 
mtiob moreedGBCt to the mere visible appearance of sueife 
objects, than iieally belongs to> it. An: example of. tfais> 
occurs in the stress which they have very justly ilaid^ on 
the form of the Ass, as peculiarly adapted to the ^artist's 
pencil ; a form which they have both pronounced to be 
picturesque m an eminent decree. 
. But. die Ass, it must be remembered,. has, beside his 
appearance, strong claims, on other accounts, to the 
painter's attention* Few. animals have so powerful an 
effect in awakening associated ideas and feelings ; and 
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accordingly, it is emineAtly. PioturasqWriA the poetieal 
sense of that word, as weU as ia the acceptation m 
which it is understood by Mr. Price. Kot to speak 06 
the frequent allusions to it ia Holy Writ, what interest 
are we led to attach to ■ it in our jearly years, by the Fa* 
bles of jEsop ; by the similes df Homer ; by the ex-i 
ploits of Don Quistote ; by th§ pictures which it recalls 
to us of the bye-paths ia the forest, where we hare sa 
often met with it as the beast of burden, and the assO'^ 
date of the vagrant poor, or where we have stopped to 
gaze on the infant beauties which it carried in its paa^ 
niers ;*r~in fine^ by the circumstances which have called 
forth, in its eulogy, one of the most pleasing efforts of 
Buffon's eloquence ; its own quiet and inoffesisire man- 
ners, and the patience with which it submits to its li& 
of drudgery. It is worthy, too, of remark, that this ani- 
mal, when we meet with it in painting, is seldom the 
common ass of our own coijatry, but the ass en|iobled by 
the painter's taste; or copied: &om the animal of ^tlm 
same species, which we have seep in the patri»cfaal 
journeys, and other scripture-pieces oif emjnent mastei?s^ 
In consequence of this circumstance, a pleasing aasociai 
tion, arising from the many beautiful compositions of 
which it forms a part, comes to be added to its other 
recommendations already mentioned, and has secured to 
it a rank on the canvas, which the degradation of ifei 
name will for ever prevent it from attaining in the works 
of our JEnglish poets. 

These observations^ may be extended, in some degree 
also, to the Goat ; strongly associated as its figure is 
with the romantic scenes df an Alpine region ; and with' 
the precipitous cliffs, where it has occasionally caught 
our ^e, browsing on the pendent shrubs in security 
and solitude. 

With respect to the peculiarities in point of Ibrm, 
coloring, roughness of coat, &c. to which, according to 
Mr. Gilpin and Mr. Price, both these animals owe their 
Picturesque character, they seem to me to operate 
chiefly by the stimtilus they give to the powers of imagi* 
nation and of memory. Where this is the end which 
the artist has in view, such forms and colors possess im* 



portant atfid bbtioui^ ddvubtages over those wliieh'attr 
Biu^httiohe decid^^ity bestutiml ; in&smteh'ES iSiese I^s^ 
by th« kmnediace pleasure 'whicih they commaiiicate to 
tbe or^tt, hate ft tehdeticy to krrest the progress of our 
thought^, ami to engage the whole of hut attention to 
tbe^s&lt^. - r ' ' ^ '' 

It is scarfeely ft^cessaty fbr me to add, that a great 
p»t ctf *w4iat' has just been obsenred, is a^^Kcable to the 
art of eftifbelltshing real seenery, as well as to the com-i 
posStioM of the painter. Many of Mr. Price's sugges- 
tions for gifting a Picturesque character to grounds and 
to buildings, turn upon circumstances which otre their 
whole effect to their poetical expression. ^ 

When these different considerations are combined 
together, there wilt not, I apprehend, appear to be any 
sonnd foundMicm for distinguishing the Picturesque from 
the Beautifut as a quality essentially different ; the plea- 
sure' WO' receive froni the tormer, resolving either into 
that arising' from tjie conception or iffiagination of m^ 
(jersfoo^^ beauties, or hi tb the accessary pleasures excited 
in t!he mind,- by meanb of the asso<^isrting principle. 

On othep occasions, the: diistiActions stated by Mr« 
Price between the Picturesque and the Beautiful coin- 
cides with the distinction between natural and artificial 
beauty ; and the rules he gives for producing the Pic- 
turesque resolve into the old precept of employing art 
to conceal her own operations. In these, as indeed m 
all other cases, his rules (as far as I am able to judge) 
are the restdt of exquisite taste, and evince habits of the 
nicest and most discriminating observation; and it is 
only to be regt^tted that he had not been more' fortu- 
nate 4n the choice, and more consistent in the use of 
his phrAseology.* 

Notwithstanding, however, these occasional variations 
in his Interpretation of the word Picturesque, the pre- 
vailing idea which he annexes to it, throughout bis 

* hit some of the peBsiigM which I alhide to at present, the word pUiufesque 
auam te he eyi^oiuunowe with romtmtk, w forioefiy applied bgr our EpgUsI^ mntat^ 
to wild scenery .^-MUtoh uses grotesque nearly in Oie same sense : 
(4 The cbainp&ifii kead 

AcceMdeoied." 
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work^ QWicides reryriiearly wi& the de6ftitk»» of .Mr< 
Gilpm« In pi\Mf of tbis^ it b aufllci^t t0. meotioii^tiliati 
ia bia tide page^ wldat he professed to treati ofy is» </to 
^K^ron^e to be derived frwk th^^tud^ qf paifamg^m 
mpiimng real kifidscapef *acirauoi3taiiceiWfaiQh showd 
plainly, that it was this notion of the Piotures^ue wlaidk 
was. psedominant in his dnind .Mobile he \fm ewpktyed 
im the oompofsition.. The touth of ^doctroie which 
he thus, anaoonces as his principal subjeet^ I am by no 
me^iis dxsposled to dispute ; but .^me linitatiMia of it 
occur to me as so indispensably necessary^ thi^ h shall 
^Kghtly touch tq[)on one or two pf the most important, 
before I conclude this chapter. 

That the Picturesque (according to Mr. Gilpin's defi- 
nition of it) does not always coincide with what (he 
^ye pronounces to be Beautiful in the reAlity, has been 
often observed ; and is, indeed, an obvious Q<msequen€ie 
of the liipdited powers of paintings and. of 'the likni(ied 
noge of objfieits whi^ thear^isA can present to.the eye 
at oncew . No' pencil can ocHiiTeyt^ us.a.pkasiireh9ar'^ 
ing any resemblamde to that whiob we receive^ when 
we enjoyb feom a conintMding> eminesbce^ an eKtensinre 
prospect of a rieh champaifn eouniry^ or a houndlesti 
iww of the ocean; non can it r copy, with anyt success, 
many other of the most engaging espects lof nature^ 
The painter, accordin^y, when ha ^tteipptsa portrait 
of resd landaeape^is obliged to seise ^iich poibts o£.ii£iew 
as are adapted to. Ibe. djroumscribed resowoes rof hb 
»t>; and, in hk <^seiTation> of .N^turei^ is unayoidithly 
led 4o the study of what Mr« Gilpin calls piaturrnqm f*e^ 
fotU By these habits of study^ he )Cannot .iaS to «cs» 
<|uiren new interest in the beautiful objects he. meets, 
with ; a critical discrimination in his pjeareeiptiMis^ unr 
known' to ootmnon spectators ;. and a sensibility: |jp vMnj 
pleasing detaiJsi which to them are . invisible. ,'^Qu^m 
Hwdta vident pictores," "says Cicero, in ,the/ words of Mth 
Price's motto, " in umbris et in eminenti^ quae nos nan 
videmus!" Nor is this all. To the pleasure ari^i^ 
from what is presented to his senses, is superadded that 
which he anticipates from the exercise of his own art ; 
or those which are revived in his memory, by the re- 
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semblance of what he sees to the compositions of his 
favorite masters^ The most trifling accident of aeenertfj 
it is evident j (at least the most trifling to an unskilled 
eye) may thus possess, in his estimation, a value su- 
perior lo that which he ascribes to beaxitiesof afar 
higher order ; his imagination, in some cases, filling up 
the j[)ictore where nature has but faintly sketched the out* 
Hne ; in other cases, the recility borrowing a charm ftom 
some associated pdinting,*^as, in the judgment- of the 
multitude, paintings borrow their principal charm from 
associated realities. 

While the studies of the painter contribute, in this 
manner, to create a relish for the beautiful picturesque^ 
is there no danger that they may produce^ in a limited 
mind, habits of inattention or of indifference to those 
nainral beauties'wMch defy the imitation of the pencil? 
and that his taste may become, in time, circumscribed 
like the cianvas upon which he works 1' I tMfnk I kiVe 
perceived, in some artists and connoisseurs, examples 
ef this, within the narrow ttlrcleof Iny'o^n observation* 
In such oases, we might almost be lempt^ to reversi^ 
the questtio*! iri Mr.* Price's motto }-^" QuAm multfei vi^ 
demus nosqiMB pictores non yident!** ' - 
' As to the application of the knowledge thus acquired 
from the study of pamtings^ to the improvement of natu- 
iral landscape, T haVe no doubt that, to a superior xin«- 
derstanding and taste, Kke those of Mr. Pri?ce, itmafy 
often suggest very vtstM hmti; hut If recognised as 
the standard to which^ the ultimate appeal is to bemade^ 
it would infallibly cover the face of the country with a 
new and systematical species of affectation, not less re- 
mote than that of Btown, from the style of gardening 
which he wishes to recommend. 

To this it may be added, that, as an object which is 
offensive in the reality mav please in painting ; so many 
things which would offend in painting, may yet please 
in the reality. If, in some respects, therefore, the study 
of painting is a useful auxiliary in the art of creating 
landscape ; in others, there is, at least, a possibility that 
it may lead the judgment astray, or impose unnecessa- 
ry fetters on an inventive imagination. 
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I have only to remark farther, that, in laying out 
grounds, still more, perhaps, than in any other of the 
fine arts, the primary object of a good taste ii^ not to 
please the connoisseur, but to please the enlightened ad- 
mirer and lover of nature. The perfection of all these 
arts is undoubtedly to give pleasure to both ; as they 
always will, and must do, when the taste of the con« 
noisseur is guided by good sense and philosophy. Pliny 
justly considered it as the highest praise he could be* 
stow on the exquisite beauties of a Corinthian antique, 
when he sums up his description of them, by observ- 
ing, — " Talia denique omnia, ut possint artificum oculos 
tenere, delectare imperitorum/' Objects, of whatever 
kind, which please the connoisseur alone, prove only 
that there is something fundamentally wrong in the prin- 
ciples upon which he judges; and most of all do they 
authorize this conclusion, when Nature herself is the 
subject upon which the artist is to operate^ and where 
4he chief glory of Art is to work unseen* 

Upon the whole, let painting be allowed its due praise 
m.quickeniQg our attention to the beauties of nature ; in 
multiplying our resources for their further embellish- 
ment ; and in holding. Up a standard, fron^ age to jpkge^ 
to correct the caprices of fashionable innovations : but 
let our taste for these beauties be chiefly formed on the 
study of Nature herself; — nor let us ever forget so far 
what is due to her indisputable and salutary prerogative, 
B^ to attempt an eiicroacbmeM upon it bylaws, which 
derive the whole of their yaUdit}i[ from h^r own sanc- 
tion.* . . 

* **l shdl add BO more to wlint I have. here o^r^d, than that music, a^Uectnre, 
and painting, as well as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their laws and rules irom 
the general sense and taste of mankind, and mot fram the principles 4>f tiiesearts 
themsdves ; or, in' other words, that the tasteaa not, tO' conlorm to the art» Inpt the 
*rt to the Ustey-^Sptiitatdr, ]JJo. 29. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

OB THB APPUCATION .OF THE THBORT OP ASSOCIATIOJI TO BtAVTt. 
FAETHER OENEKAUZATig^S OF THIS WORD, IN CONSEQUENCE OF TB» 
INFLUENCE OF THE ASSOCIATING PRINCIPLE. 

In the foregoing remarks on Bqauty, although I have 
occasionally alluded to the Association of Ideas, I have 
avoided all discussion with respect t9 th^ ext^ijt of its 
influence. It is necessary for me, however, now to con- 
sider, at some length, the effects of a principle which, 
in. the qpinion o^ many philosophers, furnishes a com- 
plete explanation of all the phenomena which have 
Ijeen under our consideration ; and which must be ac- 
knowledged, even by those who do not go so far, to be 
deeply concerned in the production of most of them. 

I had occasion to observe, in a former publication, 
that the theory which resolves the whole effect of beauti-* 
ful, objects into Association, must necessarily involve 
that species of paralogism, to which logicians give the 
name of reasoning in a circle^ It is the province of as- 
sociation to impart to one thing the agreeable or the 
disagreeable effect of another; but association can never 
account for the origin of a class of pleasures different in 
kind from all the others we know. If there was noth- 
ing originally and intrinsically pleasing or beautiful, the 
associating principle would have no materials oiji which 
it could operate. 

Among the writers who have attempted to illustrate 
the great influence of Association on our judgments con- 
cerning the Beautiful, I do not know of any who seem 
to have been completely aware of the force of this ob- 
jection but Mr. Alison ; and accordingly the fundamental 
idea which runs through his book, and which, in my 
opinion, is equally refined and just, is entirely his own. 
He does not deny, that, independently of custom and 
habit, there are numberless sources of enjoyment in 
the human frame, arising from its adaptation to the va- 
rious objects around it. He only asserts, that a larg;e 

VOL. IT. 30 
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proportion of the qualities which produce these pleas- 
ures, although they cannot be called Beautiful, while 
they affect the bodily organs immediately, may yet 
enter largely, by means of the Association of Ideas, 
into the beauty of the visible creation. Thus, the qual- 
ities which excite the agreeable sensations exclusively 
appropriated to the nostrils, cannot be said to be beau- 
tiful, without departing altogether from the common use 
of language ; but who will deny, that the pleasing effect 
produced by the form and color of a rose, even when, 
viewed at a distance, is heightened by the sweet fra- 
grance which we know that it possesses ? The eflFect 
of the appearance here presented to the eye, and that 
of the associated pleasure, are so intimately and so ne- 
cessarily blended together in the mind of every individu- 
al, that it is impossible for any person to say, how much 
of the complicated delight is to be ascribed to each of 
the two ingredients ; and therefore, the pleasing concep- 
tion which is linked with the appearance of the object, 
no less than the appearance itself, may be justly regard- 
ed as a constituent of its Beauty ; it is unquestionably 
the union of both which has secured to the Rose her 
indisputed title, as Queen of Flowers. The principle 
of association is not, in this instance, employed to ac- 
count for the pleasing effect which the smell of the rose 
produces on its appropriate sense ; but to explain in what 
manner the recollection of this agreeable 5CW5a/io» may 
enter, as an element, into the composition of an order 
of pleasures distinguished by a different name, and class- 
ed with the pleasures of a different organ. In so far, 
therefore, as the sensations of smelling minister to the 
Beauty of nature, it may, with great correctness, be said, 
that they do so only through the medium of that princi- 
ple, which combines the conception of them in the mind 
of the spectator with the perception of the colors and the 
forms exhibited to his eye. 

What has now been remarked with respect to smell, 
IS applicable to every other pleasing impression or emo- 
tion which Association can attach to a visible object. 
In consequence of the close relation which subsists 
between the senses of seeing and of touch, it applies 
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with peculiar force to those things about which the 
latter sense is likely to be employed ; and hence, in 
many instances, the influence (formerly explained) of 
ideas connected with the perceptions of the hand, in 
niodifying the judgments concerning. Beauty, which the 
eye pronounces.* 

It is, however, chiefly by intellectual and moral asso- 
ciations, that our notions of Beauty are influenced. 
How powerful the charm is which may be thus commu- 
Bicated to things of little intrinsic interest, may be judg- 
ed of from the fond partiality with which we continue, 
through the whole of life, to contrast the banks and 
streams of our infancy and youth, with ^^ other banks and 
other streamsJ^ f In this manner, by means of associa-^ 
tion, any one pleasing circumstance or occurentce in 
aature, how remote soever in itself from the idea of the 
Beautiful, may be yet so combined in our ixnaginatioA 
with the Beautiful properly so called, that no philosophi- 
cal analysis can separate them in their effect. On such 
occasions, the task of the philosopher is limited to the 
gratification of a speculative curiosity in collecting new 
Ulustrations of his theories ; or (where he experien- 
ces the inconveniences of his own early prepossessions) 
to a more judicious regulation of the habits of others, 
whose associations are yet to he formed. 

But on this view of the subject, although I consider 
it as by far the most curious and important of any, I do 
not mean to enlarge. The strong aad happy lights 
which have been thrown upon it by Mr. Alison, render 
any farther illustration of it superfluous ; and leave me 
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Prete aiuc sens allies un mutuel secours ; 
Le frais gazon des eaiix m'embellk lear iniirmure» 
Leur murmurey a son tour, m'embellit la verdure, 
L'bdorat sert le gout, et roeil sert Todorat ; 
L'faakine de la rose ojoute ^ son ^clat; 
Et d*un ambre flatteur la peche paifuiB^e> 
Parait plus savoureuse a la boucfie embaum^e ; 
Voyev Tamoui; heurettz par on dtoble fercin ! 
La main invite Pceil, I'oeil appelle la main, 
Et d*une boucbe fraicbe o^ le baiser repose 
Le parfum est phis deux sur des levies de rose. 
Ainsi tout se r^pond, et doublant leurs plaisirs, 
Tous les sens Tun de Fautre ^veillent les d^siri.*' 

De LUle.^''^*^nciginati(m, Chant I. 
t Shenstone. Ode to Memory, 
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nothing to add, in this part of my argument, but a few 
slight hints tending to connect some of his conclusions 
with that peculiar idea of Beauty which I have been 
attempting to develope. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to observe, that, in 
those instances where Association operates in heighteia- 
ing the pl^sures we receive from ^ght, the pleasing 
emotion continues still to appear, to our consciouimess, 
simple and uncompounded. How little soeVer the qual- 
ties that are visible may in themselves contribute to the 
joint result, it is these qualities which solely, or at least 
chiefly, occupy our attention. The object seems really 
invested with the charms which we ourselves have lent 
to it ; and so completely are these charms united, in 
our appr^ehensions, with those attached to the organic 
impression, that we never think of referring them to 
different causes ; but conceive that the beauty of the 
object increases in proportion to the raptiire with which 
we gaze on iu Hence the surprise and disappointment 
we are apt to feel, when we strive in vain, by an exhi- 
bition of the supposed cause of our delight, to impart to 
a stranger an enthusiasm similar to our own: And 
hence, upon all questions in which the affections are 
concerned, a diversity in the tastes and predilections of 
individuals, which is not to be reconciled by any gene- 
ral principles drawn from the philosophy of the human 
mind. 

Nor'^is there any thing in this process different fipom 
what the analogy of our other perceptions would lead 
us to expect. If the constant coexistence of two such 
heterogeneous qualities as color and extension in the ob- 
jects of sight, renders them completely inseparable in 
our thoughts, why should we wonder, that the intellec- 
tual and more fugitive elements of Beauty, should be in- 
sensibly identified with whatever forms and colors may 
chance to embody them to the eye or to the fancy 1 

The most striking illustration of this that can be 
produced is, the complicated assemblage of charms, 
physical and moral, which enter into the composition of 
Female Beauty. What philosopher can presume to an- 
alyze the different ingredients ; or to assign to matter and 
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to mjnd their respective shares m exciting the emotion 
which he feels ? I believe, for my own part, that the 
eflfectidepeDds chiefly on the Mind ; and that the loveli- 
est features, if divested of their expression, would be 
beheld^ with indifibrence. But no person thus philosb-^ 
phizes when the object is before him, or dreams of any 
source df his pleasure, but that Beauty which fixes hi? 
gaze* : r 

With what admirable precision and delicacy are its 
undefinable elements touched on in the following verses I 

" Rien ne manque a Venus, ni les lis, ni les roses^ 
Ni le melange exquis des plus aimables ch6ses^ 
Ni ce charme secret dont TcbU est enchante, 
, J^i la grice plus bc^e ancor^ que la beaiit}e<" * 

In Homer's description of Juno, when attiring herself 
to deceive Jupiter, 'T)y trying ^^the old^ yet stilt $xtccessfal 
cheat of love; *^ it is' remarkable, that the poet leaves to 
hfer own fancy the \7b0lfe task of adorning and heighten- 
ing her personal att'ra'ctibns ; but when she requests Ve- 
nuiS to grant her / . 

" Tftose conquering charms. 
That power whkh mortajs and immortals warms,'* — 

the gifts which she receives are, all of them, signifi- 
cant of mental qualities alone : 

*« The g^tttj^. TOW, the gp,j desire, 
The kind deceit, the still reviving fire. 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs, 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes."' 

The exquisite allegory of the Cestus, expresses, in one 
single word, how innumerable and ineffable were the en^. 
chantments, visible and ii^visible, which the GoddesiS o£ 
Love mingled together, in binding her omnipotent 
spelLf 

* La Fontaine. .Adonis, 

1 1 hare adopted in the text, Pope*B version, (though soniewhat paraplirastieal) in 
preference to the original ; as it combines at once the authorilY of ancient and of 
modem ta^te, in confirmation of the point which it is brought to illustrate* The 
words of Homer are «t least equally apposite to my purpose with those ol bis tnlns-, 
la^r: 

'jEv^ m fiiv q>iX6tfig, h d^ tfisgog, h d* oaoiatvg, 
ndgq>aatg, r^i eixZey/e voov nvxa nsg qtqoy^ytfav* 

The je ne s^ns qwn of the French> and the fortunate phrase in an English songt 
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. The intimate combination which, in this and various 
other cases, exists between the immediate objects of 
sight, and the moral ideas they suggest, led, in ancient 
times, Plato, as well as his master Socrates, a^d many 
later philosophers of the same school, to conclude, that 
the word beauty^ in its literal acceptation, denotes a 
quality, not of mcUter but of mmd ; and that, as the light 
we admire on the discs of the moon and planets is, 
when traced to its original source, the Ught of the sun, 
so what is commonly called the beauty of the material 
world, is but a reflection from those primitive and unde- 
rived beauties, which the intellectual eye can alone per- 
ceive. 

I have already said, that, in my opinion, the chief 
effect of Female Beauty depends on Expression. — ^A 
similar remark may be applied (though perhaps not al* 
together in the same extent) to the Material Universe 
in general ; the Beauty of which, it cannot be denied, is 
wonderfully heightened to those wl^o are able to read 
in it the expressive characters of a governing intelligence. 
But still I think that Beauty, in its literal sense, denotes 
what is presented to the organ of Sight ; and, that it is 
afterwards transferred to moral qualities by an associa- 
ting process, similar to that which combines the smell 
of a rose with its beautiful form and color ; or which 
embellishes our native spot with the charms which it 
borrows from the pleasures of memory. The chief dif- 
ference between the cases here mentioned, consists in 
the intimate and inseparable union, which, in the hu- 
man face, connects soul and body with each other ; 
a union to which nothing completely analogous occurs 
in any other association whatsoever. 

" Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say her body thought.^* 

To the peculiar intimacy of this connexion, (which, 

■■ ■■■-■■■■ - ■ ' - - ■^ 

(^<the provokiiig charm of CaUa aUogether,**) have been suggested by the tame 
feeling with respect to the problematical essence of female oeauty. The yeiy 
word charm, when its different meanings are attentively considered, will be found 
ftn additional confirmation of this remark. 

« *Tli not a Up or ey«, we beaotT call, 
But tlM joint fence and fUl iMviU of all.'*' 
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as long as the beautiful object is under our survey, 
blends the qualities of matter and those of mind in one 
common perception,) it seems to be owing, that the 
word beauty comes, in process of time, to be applied to 
certain moral qualities considered abstractly.* The 
qualities which are thus characterized in ordinary dis- 
course, are, in truth, exactly those which it gives us the 
greatest delight to see expressed in. the countenance ; f 
or such as have a tendency (which is the case with va- 
rious affections of the mind) to improve the visibteheoxL'^ 
ty which the features exhibit. Is it surprising, that, to 
a person who has been accustomed to apply the epithet 
Beautiful to the smile of complacency and kindness, the 
same epithet should naturally occur as expressively 
characteristical of the disposition and temper, which it 
is the study of Beauty to display, when solicitous to as- 
sume her most winning form 1 Such transitions in the 
use of words, are daily exemplified in all the various 
subjects about which language is employed ; And, in 
the present instance, the transition is so easy and obvi- 
ous, the we are at a loss to say, which is the literal and 
which the metaphorical meaning. 

In the cases which have been hitherto under our con- 
sideration, the visible object, if it is not the physical cause, 
furnishes, at least, the occasion of the pleasure we feel ; 
and it is on the eye akme that any organic impression is 
ySupposed to be made. Our other senses, indeed, fre- 
quently contribute to the eflfect ; but they do so only 
through the medium of the associating principle, when, 
by its means, the pleasures originally derived from, 
them are blended and identified with those peculiar to 
vision. 



*• Such too seems to have been tbe opinion of Cicero, from the following passage, 
which coincides remarkably, in more respects than one, with the doctrine maintained 
in the text : 

** Itaque eorum ipsorum* qua adtpeetu sentiuntur^ nullum aliud animal pulchritu- 
. dinem, venustatem, convenientiam partinm sentit ; quam similltudinem natura ratio- 
que ab ocuUs ad animum ttansferen8,multo etiam ma^ pulchritudinem, constantiam, 
ordinem in consiliis factisque conservandum putat,*' &c. &c. " Formam quidem ipsam, 
Marce fili, et tanquam fhciem Hojiesti vides ; quae, si ocuHs cerneretur, mirabiles 
amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret sapientia."— JD« Offic. Lib. i. 

t JloTBQOV ow vofiKsig i^diov, ogav rovg ay^^oinovs, di> tav %a xaAa J6 

Utar^i, — Xen, Mem, Lib. iii. cap. x. 
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The saiQe observation is applica,ble to $U the various 
moral and intellectual enjoyments, which, by combining 
themselves with the effects of colors and of forms, may 
embellish the original beauties of those material objects, 
which, while they please the eye, exercise the under- 
standing, awaken the fancy, or touch the heart Hence, 
to a botanist, the luxury of a garden, where every thing 
is arranged with a view to his favorite study ; hence^ to 
the poet, the charms of a romantic retreat ; hence, to 
every mind aUye to the common sympathies of. nature, 
the inspiring influence of scenes consecrated to the 
memory of worth, of valor, or of genius. 

There is, however, nothing which places, in so strong 
a light, the truth of the preceding remarks, as the con- 
sent of all mankind in applying the word beautiful to 
order, tp fitness, to utility, to symmetry ; above all, to 
that skill and comprehensiveness, and unity of design, 
which, combining a multitude of parts into one agreea- 
ble whole, blend the charms of variety with that of sim* 
plicity. All of these circumstances are calculated to 
give pleasure to the understanding ; but as this pleasure 
is conveyed through the medium of the eye^ they are 
universally confounded with the pleasing qualities which 
form the direct objects of its physical perceptions.* 

The only other external sense, to the objects of which 
the epithet beautiful is directly and immediately applied, 
is that of hearing. But this use of the word appears to 
me to be plainly transitive^ arising, in part, from tl^ 
general disposition we have to apply to one class of our 
perceptions, the epithets strictly appropriated to the 
agreeable qualities perceived by anotb^r. It is thus we 
speak of the soft verdure of the fields, and of the sweet 
song of the nightingale ;t and that we sometimes heap, 
one upon another, these heterogeneous epithets, in the 
same description. 

" Sofdy^swect in Lydtan measures.*^ 

* I sliall hav0 occa^on» in anotber Essay, tp make some additional remarks on 
Utility, Fitness, &c. considered in their relation to the idea of Beauty. 

t " It is remarkable that, in some languages, soft and sweet have but one name. 
JDotiv, in French, signifies soft as well as sweet. ' The Latin dulcis and the Italian 
doke haye, in many caws, the same double signification."— JhirAp^, Part iv. s^ct 
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The poverty of language is partly the cause of this ; 
but the substitution is, at the same time, pleasingly ex* 
pressive to the fancy ; and its incongruity is never more 
likely to escape the severe examination of the judgment, 
than when the thing we wish to describe has any ten- 
dency to excite rapture, to rouse enthusiasm, or even 
to inspire gaiety. 

*< Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo^ 
Dolce loquentem.'' 

" Still drink delicious poison from the eye." 

Perhaps it may appear to some, that the general anal- 
ogy of these transitions is sufficient, of itself, indepen- 
dently of all other considerations, to account for the 
application of the word beauty to objects of hearing. 
But although this analogy certainly goes a considerable 
way towards a solution of the problem, it by no means 
removes the difficulty completely ; inasmuch as it sug- 
gests no reason why the epithet beautiful should be 
applied to agreeable sounds, rather than to agreeable 
tastes, or to agreeable odors. On a little farther exami- 
nation, however, we shall find various other circumstan- 
ces which render the transition much more natural and 
much more philosophical in the case before us, than it 
would be in any other class of our perceptions, 

(1.) The picturesque effect (if I may use the expres- 
sion) which custom, in many instances, gives to sounds. 
Thus, the clack of a mill, heard at a distance, conjures 
up at once to the mind's eye the simple and cheerful . 
scene which it announces ; and thus, though in an in- 
comparably greater degree, the songs which delighted 
Dur childhood, transport us into the well-remembered 
haunts where we were accustomed to hear them. Is it 
surprising, that, on such occasions, the same language 
should be sometimes transferred from the things imag- 
ined, to^those perceptions by which the imagination was 
awakened ? 

(2.) The expressive power of sounds naturally pa- 
thetic. It is thus that the word beauty, which is at 
first transferred from the face to the mind, comes to be 
. re-transferred from the mind to the voice ; more espe- 
cially, when its tones express such passions as we have 

VOL. IV. 31 
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been led, in the manner akeady explained, to consider 
as beautiful. Such a transference, which is at all times 
easy and obvious, seems to be quite unavoidable, when 
both face and voice, at the same moment, conspire in 
expressing the same affection or emotion. When the 
soft tones of female gentleness, and the benignity of an 
angel-smile, reach the heart at one and the same instant, 
the emotion which is felt, and. the object by which it is 
excited, engage the whole of our attention ; the diver- 
sity of organs by which the effect is conveyed disap- 
pears altogether ; and language spontaneously combines, 
under one common term, those mixed attractions which 
are already blended and united in the fancy. The 
Beauty of a musical voice, and the Harmony of beauti- 
ful features, are accordingly expressions so congenial t6 
our habits of thinking and of feeling, that we are un- 
conscious, when we use them, of departing from their 
Uteral or primitive import. 

Nor is the case essentially different with some other 
sounds which, in consequence of early habit, have been 
very intimately associated with the pleasures of vision. 
While we are enjoying, in some favonte scene, the beau- 
ties of nature, how powerfully do the murmur of foun- 
tains, the lowing of cattle, and the melody of birds, en- 
hance the delight ! and how irresistibly are we led, by 
this joint influence of " rural sights and rural sounds/^ 
to confound, in our conceptions and in our speech, these 
two distinct sources of our pleasure I If, on such oc-v 
casions, the impressions produced by objects of Sight 
predominate so far, as to render Beauty and not Har- 
mony or ]Vf elody the generic word ; this is no more than 
might be expected, from the principles formerly stated 
with respect to the peculiar connexion between the Eye 
and the power of Imagination. 

The transference being once made in a few instances^ 
the subsequent extension of the term Beauty to musi- 
cal composition, and to all other cases in which the ear 
is concerned, will not appear wonderful to those who 
have been accustomed to study the natural proceedings 
of the mind, as exhibited in the diversified applications 
of language. 
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(3.) The significant power of sounds, in consequence 
of conventionsd speech. In this way, they every mo- 
ment present pictures to the imagination ; and we apply 
to the description, as to the thing described, (with hard- 
ly any consciousness of speaking figuratively,) such 
words as lively^ glovnng, luminous^ splendid, picturesque. 
Hence an obvious account (as will be afterwards stated 
more fully) of the application of the epithet beautiful 
to Poetry ; and hence also (if the circumstances already 
suggested should not be thought sufficient for the pur- 
pose) an additional reason for its application to Music ; 
the natural expression of which is so often united with 
the conoentioncU expression of her sister art. 

These different circumstances, .when combined with 
the general causes, which, in other instances, produce 
transitive uses of words, account, in my opinion, suffi- 
ciently for the exclusive restriction (among our different 
external senses) of the term beauty to the objects of 
Sight and of Hearing. To the foregoing considerations, 
however^ I must not omit to add, as a cause conspiring 
very powerfully to the same end, the intimate association, 
wluch> in our apprehensions, is formed between the Eye 
-and the Ear, as the great inlets of our acquired know- 
ledge ; as the only media by which different Minds can 
communicate together ; and as the organs by which we 
receive from the material world the two classes of pleas- 
ures, which, while they surpass all the rest in variety 
ajad in duration, — are the most completely removed from 
the grossness of animal indulgence, and the most near- 
ly allied to the enjoyments of the intellect. The un- 
consciousness we have, in both these senses, of any 
local impression on our bodily frame, may perhaps help 
to explain the peculiar ifacility with which their per- 
ceptions blend themselves with other pleasures of a 
rank still nobler and more refined. — It is these two 
classes, accordingly, of organical pleasures, which fall 
exclusively under the cognizance of that power of. in- 
tdUectual Taste, which I propose afterwards to exam^ 
ifte; and for the analysis of which, this disquisition, 
concerning some of the most important of its appropri- 
ate objects, seemed to me to form a necessary prepara- 
tion. 
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If the view of the subject now given be just, we are 
at once relieved from all the mystery into which phi- 
losophers have been insensibly led, in their theories of 
Beauty, by too servile an acquiescence in the exploded 
conclusions of the ancient schools concerning general 
ideas. Instead of searching for the common idea or es- 
sence which the word beauty denotes, when applied to 
colors, to forms, to sounds, to compositions in verse and 
prose, to mathematical theorems, and to moral qualities, 
our attention is directed to the natural history of the hu- 
man mind, and to its natural progress in the employ- 
ment of speech. The particular exemplifications which 
I have offered of my general principle, may probably 
be exceptionable in various instances ; but I cannot 
help flattering myself with the belief, that the principle 
itself will bear examination. — Some objections to it, 
which I can easily anticipate, may perhaps be obviated 
in part by the following remarks. 

Although I have endeavoured to show that our first 
notions of Beauty are derived from colors, it neither fol- 
lows, that, in those complex ideas of the Beautiful which 
we are afterwards led to form in the progress of our ex- 
perience, this quality must necessarily enter as a com- 
ponent part ; nor, where it does so enter, that its effects 
must necessarily predominate over that of all the others. 
On the contrary, it may be easily cbnceived, in what 
manner its effect comes to be gradually supplanted by 
those pleasures of a higher cast, with which it is com- 
bined ; while, at the same time, we continue to apply to 
the joint result, the language which this now subordi- 
nate, and seemingly unessential ingredient, originally 
suggested. It is by a process somewhat similar, that 
the mental attractions of a beautiful woman supplant 
those of her person in the heart of her lover ; and that, 
when the former have the good fortune to survive the 
latter, they appropriate to themselves, by an impercep- 
tible metaphor, that language, which, in its literal sense, 
has ceased to have a meaning. In this case, a very 
pleasing arrangement of nature is exhibited ; the quali- 
ties of Mind which insensibly stole, in the first instance, 
those flattering epithets which are descriptive of a fair 
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exterioTf now restoring their borrowed embellishments^ 
and keeping alive, in the eye of conjugal aflFection, that 
Beauty which has long perished to every other. 

The progress just remarked, in the instance of colors, 
admits, of an easy and complete illustration, in the grad- 
ual transference of the painter's admiration, (in propor- 
tion as his taste is exercised and improved,) from the 
merely organical cbarias of his art, to its sublimer 
beauties. It is not that he 19 less delighted with beau- 
tiful ooloring than before ;. but because his Imagination 
ean easily supply its absence, when excellencies of a 
superior order engage his attention.^ It is for the. same 
reasoffi that a masterly sketch with chalk, or with a pen- 
cil, gives, to a practised eye, a pleasure to which noth- 
ing could be added by the hand of a common artist ; 
and -that the rdics of ancient statuary, which are be- 
held with comparative indifference by the vulgar of all 
countries, are surveyed by men of cultivated taste with 
still greater rapture, than the forms which live on the 
glowing cmvas of the painter. 

Hence too it happens, that^ in the progress of Taste, 
the word beautifid comes to be more peculiarly appro- 
priated (at least by critics and philosophers) to Beauty 
in its most complicated and impressive form. In this 
sense we plainly understand it, when we speak of ana- 
lysing beauty. To Color, and to the other simple ele- 
ments which enter into its composition, although we 
may still, with the most unexceptionable propriety, ap- 
ply this epithet, we more commonly (as far as I am able 
to judge) apply the epithet pleasing^ or some equivalent 
expression. 

I shall only remark farther, on this head, that, in the 
imitative arts, the most beautiful colors, when they are 
out of place, or when they do npt harmonize with each 
other, produce an effect which is peculiarly offensive ; 
and that in articles of dress or of furniture, a passion for 
gaudy decoration is justly regarded as. the symptom of 
a taste for the Beautiful, which is d^estin^d never to pass 
the first stage of infancy, 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 



CONTINUATION OP THE SUBJECT. OBJECTIONS TO A THEORY OF BEAUTY 

PBOPOSED BY FATHER BUFFIER AND filB JOSHUA RKYNOLIW* 

Before I conclude these disquisitions concerning the 
influence of Association on our ideas of the Beautifdl^ I 
think it proper to take some notice of a theory upon 
the subject, adopted by two very eminent men, Fadier 
fluffier and Sir Joshua Reynolds, according to wfaidi 
we are taught, that " the effect of Beauty depends on 
Habit alone ; the most customary form in each species 
of things being invariably the most beaotifuL'' 

"A beautiful nose," for example, (to borrow Mr, 
Smith's short, but masterly illustration of BufSePs prin- 
ciple,) " is one that is neither very l(mg nor very short ; 
neither very straight nor very crooked ; but a sort of 
middle among all these extremes, and less different 
from any one of them, than all of them are from one 
another. It is the form which nature seems to have 
aimed at in them all ; which, however, she deviates from 
in a great variety of ways, and very rarely hits exactly, 
but to which all these deviations still beaar a very strong 

resemblance. In each species of creatures, what is 

most beautiful bears the strongest characters of the 
general fabric of the species, and has the strongest re- 
semblance to the greater part of the individuals with 
which it is classed. Monsters, on the contrary, or wlwit 
is perfectly deformed, are always most singular and odd, 
and have the least resemblance to the generality of that 
species to which they belong. And thus, the beauty of 
each species, though, in one sense^ tl^e rarest of d\ 
things, because few individuals hit the middle form ex- 
actly, yet in ahother, is the most common, because all 
the deviatlohs from it resemble it more than they re- 
semble onel another.*^ * 

The same opinion has been since stated, in much 

* Theory of Mond SendmeiitB. 
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stronger and more explicit terms, by a still higher 2«i* 
thority than BufSer, — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

"Every species," he obserres, "of the anunal as 
well as the vegetable creation, may be said to have a 
fixed or determinate form, towards which Nature is con- 
tinually inclining, like varions lines terminating in the 
centre ; and, as these lines all cross the centre, though 
oBly one passes through any other point, so it will be 
found, that perfect beauty is oftener produced by na- 
tare than deformity : T do not mean than deformity in 
general, but than any one kind of deformity. To in- 
j^tance, in a particular part of a feature, the line that 
forms the ridge of the nose is beautiful when it is 
straight. This, then, is the central form, which is of- 
tener found than either concave, convex, or any other 
irregular form that shall be proposed; As we are then 
more accustomed to beauty than to deformity, we may 
conclude that to be the reason why we approve and ad- 
mire it, as we approve and admire customs and fashions 
of dress for no other reason than that we are used to 
them ; so that, though habit and custom cannot be said 
to be the cause of beauty, it is certainly the cause of 
CHir liking it : And I have no doubt, but thaf, if we 
were more used to deformity than beauty, deformity 
would then lose the idea now annexed to it, and take 
that of beauty ; as if the whole world should agree, that 
pes and no should change their meaning ; yes would 
then deny, and no affirm." * 

As this theory has plainly taken its rise from a mis-*^ 
conception of the manner in which the principle of As* 
sociation operates, the objections to it which I have to 
offer, form a natural sequel to the di^ussions contained 
in the preceding chapter. 

Among these objections, what strikes myself with the 
greatest force, is,-^that, ^*anting the theory to be just, 
so far as it goes, it does not at all touch the main diffi* 
oulty it professes to resolve. Admitting it to be a fact, 
(as J very readily do, in the sense in which the propo- 
sition is explained by Reynolds,) " That m each spe* 

* Idler» No. 82. See also Beynoldt'e Wocka by Makme» 2d jSdit p. 2»J. 
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cies of things^ the most customary form is the most 
beautiful ; '* and supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that this fact warranted the very illo^cal inference, 
^* That the effect of Beauty in that species depends on 
habit alone ;" the question still remains to be answer- 
ed ; on what principle do we pronounce the Beauty of 
one species to be greater than that of another ? To sat- 
isfy the conditions of the problem, it is obviously neces- 
sary, not only to show how one Rose comes to be 
considered as more beautiful than another Rose ; one 
Peacock as more beautiful than another Peacock ; one 
Woman as more beautiful than another Woman ; but 
to explain why the Rose is pronounced to be more 
beautiful than the Dandelion, the Peacock more beauti- 
ful than the Stork, and a Beautiful Woman to be the 
masterpiece of Nature's handy work. To such questions 
as these, the theory of Reynolds does not furnish even 
the shadow of a reply. 

This, however, is not the only objection to which it is 
Mable. When applied to account for tKe comparative 
Beauty of different things of the same kindy it will be 
found altogether unsatisfactory and erroneous. 

In proof of this assertion, it is almost sufficient to 
mention the consequence to which it obviously and 
necessarily leads, according to the acknowledgment of 
its ingenious authors ; — That no individual object is fit- 
ted to give pleasure to the spectator, previous to a 
course of comparative observations on a number of oth- 
er objects of the same kind. It will afterwards appear, 
that, in adopting this idea, Buffier and Reynolds have 
confounded the principle of Taste (which is an ac- 
quired power, implying comparison and reflection) with 
our natural susceptibility of the pleasing effect which 
Beauty produces. In the mean time, it is of more im- 
portance to remark, that neither of these writers has at- 
tempted to assign any reason why a pleasing effect 
should be connected with those qualities which are 
most commonly to be observed in Nature ; and there- 
fore, granting that the general fact corresponds with 
their statement, it remains to be considered, whether 
particular objects are perceived to be Beautiful, in con- 
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SequeBcle bf their coincideoo6 with th6se airan^eaieiitia 
8t which Nature appears to aim; or wnether our per* 
ceptioti of this coincideiice be iMt a subsequent di^-> 
cQverjy founded on a comparisoA pf her productioiis 
with some notions of Beauty previously formed*. To 
say, with Reynolds* that ^^we app^rove and admire 
Beauty because, we are more accustomed to it than 
Deforopitj:, as.n^e ap^^ove ^nd ;^mire customs and 
(asljiqns of dre^ for no other reason than that we are^ 
vsea to them.'^ isqxanifestly an imperfect solution ol.the 
difficulty. Even in the article of dress, it is not custoa\ 
alone, but the exs^niple of those, whom we look up tp^a^f 
patterns worthy of imitation j-^that is, it is not the i^ii^r, 
torn of the many} but the fashion of the few, whic^,ha3 
the chief mfluencQ on Qur judgn^ents ; and con^equi^trr 
ly admitting (what f am by no n^eans disposed, to yield^ 
ijf^^t one mode of jifess isy in itself, as beautiful a^ anqth: 
^r, this concession would oi)ly afford an additiop^l illus- 
tration pf the pqwer oi the associating principle, without 
prpvihg any Uung,,in,. favqr!of that cppclijsiqn viiwif^ 
Pieynolds wislies. to establish. /*, 

Nor is the instance of monstrous animal productions^ 
appealed to by Buffier, more ijs foxni. The disgust 
wHich they eicite.^ seems to arise principal]^ frpi^ som^ 
idea of pain or s\Lnering connected with ^heir existence;; 
ior from the obvious unfitness of the structure of the iur 
dividual for the destined purposes of his spepe^. No 
sitnilar emotion is excited by an an^ogou^ c^ppeara^ce 
in tlie vegetable, or in the mineral kingdpms ; or evei^ 
by those phenomena which contradict the uniform tenor 
pf our past experience, with respect to Nature's paost 
obvious ^nd familiar laws. What occurrence sp con- 
stantly jiresented to pur senses as tie faU of heavy 
bodies t yet nobody ever thought of applying to it the 
ppithet beautiful. The rise of a column of smoke is a 
comparative rarity ; and yet how often has it amused 
the eye of the infant, of the painter, of the poet, and of 
the philosopher ! — Although the human form bp neces- 
sarily fixed by its own gravity, to the surface of this 
globe, how beautiful are those pictures of ancient poet- 
rji in which the Gods are represented as transporting 

VOL. IV. 32 
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themselreSy at pleasdre, between earth and hearen! 
Evep the geniu& of Shakspeare^ in attempting to amplify 
thd> graces of a favorite Hero, has reserved fbr the last 
place in th^ climax, an attitude suggested bj this imagi-* 
nary attribute of the hee^then. divinities. , 

* "A station* like the herald Mercury, 

New Jighted oil tf heitTen-kkaiiig hill." > \ ' 

' A still more obvious exampte, leisdiilg to thei sataie 
conclusion, may be drawn from^he agfeescble effeetiS of 
lighh and colors; the very appearances from Which I 
eonceive pur first notions of beauty are derived. Pew, 
Ipt-esume, will Venture to assert, that it is altogether 
otving to custom, that the eye delights to reppsi^ itself 
otf the'sbft verdure of a field.; or thslt' ihere rs'hbthing 
njat'urally attractive in' the splendid* illuniiriations of 3um- 
m,en From the regular vicissitudes of day and of night, 
cus.tbm (if nothing else were to bperatfe) should" entitlb 
them both, in the same degree, tb ' the aippdiation' of 
Beautiful ; i but such, tertalnly^ hai^hoVbeeri the judg- 
ttifeiit of mankind in any age • of th* WbrM. '« Truly* the 
light is sweet, and it is apleas^iht thin^ for thfe eyfes to 
behold the sun." • ' -. * ' j V; 

The criticism^ which' IhaS^e hazarded on the'fepecvila- 
tiohs of these' writers, do hot arffect' the certaintj, nor 
detrapt from the importance of the assumption on' which 
they J)roceed. The only poiAt in diiSpute is, whethfer 
individual objects please in consequence of thefir.'ap- 
prbximation to the usual forms and colors of nature ; or 
whether Nature herself is not pronounced to be Beauti- 
ful, in consequence of the regular profusion in w^hich 
she exhibits forms and colors intrinsically pleasing. Up- 
on either supposition, great praise is due to those who 
have so happily illustrated the process by which taste 
is guided in the study of ideal beauty ; a process whibh 
Reynolds must be allowed to have traced and described 
with admirable sagacity, even by such as think the most 
lightly of the metaphysical doctrine which he has blend- 
ed with his statement of the fact. 

I must own, indeed, that it was not without some sur- 
prise, I first read the Essay in which the opinion I have 
now been controverting is proposed by this great artist. 
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To have found the same paradox in the works of an 
abstract philosopher, however distinguished for ingenuity 
and learning, would have been entirely of a piece with 
the other extravagancies which abound in books of sci- 
ence ; but it is difficult to reconcile the genuine enthu- 
siasm with which Reynolds appears to have enjoyed the 
Beauties, both of Nature and of Art, with the belief, 
that " if Beauty were as rare as deformity now is, and 
deformity as prevalent as actual Beauty, these words 
would entirely change their present meanings, in the 
same manner in which the word yes might become a 
negative, and no an affirmative, in consequence of a 
general convention among mankind/' The truth has 
probably been, that, in the judgment of Reynolds^ (as 
too often happens with all men in the more serious con-* 
cems of life,) a prepossession in favor of a particular 
eonclusion, added verisimilitude to the premises of which 
it was supposed to be the consequence ; and that a 
long experience of the practical value of the maxim 
which it was his leading object to recommend, blinded 
him to the absurdity of the theory which he employed 
to support it.* 
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ON THE BEAUTIFUL- 
PART SECOND. 

ON TBB BEACTIFVL, WHIN PRiSSENfED TO %'HE I^OtTftB Of tMA61NAVt0lf . 

From the account riven of Conception in my Analy- 
sis of the intellectual faculties,* it appeiffs, that we have 
a power of representing to ottirselres the absent objects 
of our perceptions, and ^Iso the sensations which we 
remember to have felt. I can picture cuty for example, 
in my own mind, — or (to express myself without a 
metaphor) I can think upon any remarkable building, or 
any remarkable scene with which I am familiarly ao-» 
quainted. I can, in like manner, (though by no means 
with iihe same distinctness and steadiness) think of die 
Smell of a Rose, of the Taste of a Pine-^Ap^ple^ oirof the 
Sound of a Trumpet, In consequence of the Tarious 
functions of this power, which extend to the provinces 
of all the different sensesf, the old English writers, (after 
the example of the schoolmen) frequently distinguish it 
by the title of Sensus Communis j a phrase which they 
employ precisely in the same acceptation in which I use 
the word conception. It is in this way that the phrase 
common sense (which has now so many other meanings, 
both popular and philosophical) is employed by Sir 
John Davis, in his Poem on the Immortality of the Soul; 
by Dr. Cudworth in his Treatise of Immutable Morali- 
ty ; and by many others both of an earlier and of a later 
date. 

To the peculiar ease and vivacity with which we can 
recall the perceptions of Sight, it is owing, that our 
thoughts are incomparably more frequently occupied in 
such visual representations^ than in conceiving Smells, 
Tastes, or Sounds ; and that, when We think of these 
last sensations, we generally strive to lay hold of them 

* See PhiloBophy>f the Human Mind, vol. i. 
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by means of some visible object with which diej are 
a38ociated. I can easily, for example, think of the form 
and color of a Rose^ with little or no idea of its smell f 
but when I wish to conceive the smeU as distincdy as 
possible, I find that the most effectual means L can tise^ 
is to conceive the flower itself to be presented to my 
eye. The sense ctf - Sight, accordingly, maintains the 
same preeminence over our other senses, in furnishing 
materials to the power of Conception, that in its actual 
exercise belongs to it, as the great channel of our ac-^ 
quired information, and the habitual medium of our inter* 
course with things external If there is any difference 
between the two cases, its preeminence is still more 
remarkable in the former than in the latter. 

In treating of the Beauty of Perceptible Objects, I 
have already endeavoured to explain how this word 
comes to be applied to qualities specifically and essen* 
tially different from each other, in consequence of the 
indivisible simplicity of the emotion which they excite 
in the min4» while they are presented to it at one and 
the same mcmient The solution is more obviously sat-> 
isCactory, where these qualities produce their effect 
though the same common channel of Vision ; and this 
they do in every case, but that of the beauties which 
we are supposed to perceive by the organ of Hearing. 
Tksrej it must be owned, the former principles do not 
apply in all their extent ; but to compensate for any 
d^cteney in their application to this class of our pleas* 
ures, a Variety of peculiarities were mentioned as char- 
aeteristical of Sounds, which seem to me to place their 
beauties neariy on a footing with those which are more 
immediately attached to the perceptions of the eye. 
The same observations hold still more completely with 
respect to the corresponding Conceptions of these dif- 
ierent i^ualities. The featuH^ of a Beautiful Woman ; 
the amiable affections wbicn they express ; and the 
mosioal tones which accord with this expression, how- 
eirer intimately connected in our thoughts when the 
object is before us, are united still mwe completely^ 
wken ihe p0wer of Conception (the Sensus Communis 
of the intdlect) atteiiq>t8 to graqp diem all in one com- 
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bination; In this last case, too, it is the picture alone 
which strongly and permanently fixes the attention ; and 
its agreeable concomitants add to the effect rather by 
the association of fugitive impressions or feelings, than 
by that of Conceptions, on which we are able steadily 
to dwell 

The maimer m wbich Conception is subservient to 
Imagination, and the grounds of that conspicuous and 
prominent place which, in all the creations of the latter 
power, is invariably occupied by images borrowed from 
Sight, have been already sufficiently explained. It is 
from the sense of Sight accordingly (as was formerly 
remarked) that Imagination has derived its name ; and 
it is extremely worthy of observation, that, to this pow- 
er, and to the nearly allied one of Fancy, the epithet 
beautiful has exclusively been applied among all our 
various intellectual faculties. We speak of a beautiful 
imagination, and a beautiful fancy ; and to the. poet, who 
is supposed to unite both, we ascribe a beautiful genius* 

But it is not to visible things^ nor .to conceptions de* 
rived by any of our senses from the material world, that 
the province of Imaginaticm is confined. We may judge 
of this from that combination of intellectual gratifications 
which we receive through the medium of Poetry ; an 
art which addresses itself, in the first ini^tance, to the 
ear ; but which aspires to unite with the. organic charm 
of numbers, whatever pleasures imagination is able to 
supply. These pleasures (as I; )iave elsewhere ob- 
served) are as various as the objects of human thought, 
and the sources of human happiness. ^^ All the beauties 
of external nature ; '^ if I may be allowed to quote here 
a few sentences from another work ; ^< all that is amiable 
or interesting, or respectable in human character ; all 
that excites and engages our. benevolent affections ; all 
thoaetruths which make tj^K heart feel itself better and 
more happy ;— rail these supply materials out of which 
the poet forms and peoples a world of his own, whene 
no inconveniences damp our enjoyments, and where no 
shiides darken our prospects.'^ 

V >* TJie measured composition in which the poet express- 
es himself, is only one< pf the means which he employs 
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to please; As th^ deKght which h& conveys to the 'nh*l 
agination is heightened bytheOthiftf agi-feiBdble impres- 
sions which he can unite in the mitid' at the ' same titaie; 
he studies to bestow, iipon thfe medhin* of cbtomi^ica- 
tibh Wbi!db he employs, alf the vaifious beauties dfwhicly 
it is susceptible^ Among these, the hftrtnony of 'ftntoi-^ 
bers iis^ n6t the least powerfiil ; for its eft^ct is constant^ 
and does n(rt interfere with any of the o^her pleasur6i^ 
which Idtigttage' produces. A succesiiion of agreJeable' 
perceptions is kept up'by the brganicbl iafffect of words 
upon the ear, while they inform the understanding 
by their perspicuity and precisidn; oi* pledse the im-^ 
agination by the pictures they suggest, or ' touch the 
lie»rt by the associations they awaken. Of all these 
cfe4rms» of» lahguage the poet may irail himself; arid 
tJVey are dl so many instruments of his^ art. To thief 
philosophel"^ or td «ke >orator, they^ mky dccasimeUiif be 
of use ; and to both they must be cefM^mUy h6 fkr 'Sfl 
object oi' study, that tiotbltignu^ occur iii their e<3mpo- 
sitions which ta'ay distract the ^attention, by offending 
either the eafr 6rthe tajgte^t'btit the' poet m\ist not rest 
9it]6fied with 'this ^iiegati[vieprai$€f. PleAsu^e ii^ the end 
of' his art ; and thb m^re numerous* the^' sources of it 
WMtfh he can dpen, the greater will be 'the -effect produ- 
ct by the efforts of hte genius^?' ** r- . . 

To my own mind,the above passage appears to ihroW 
a strong light on the subject which is under our consfd-^ 
eration at present. In -the same wianner' in which ' the 
ig^^- (While we actually' look 'iabroid jipon nature) at- 
taches to its appropriate objects so great a variety 0f 
pleas^dres, both physical' and moral; sb to the poet, 
Languttge serves as a common Ohannel or oi^an for 
unitiiig all the agreeable impressions of which the sen* 
ses, the understanding and the heart, are susceptible :— ^ 
And as the word beauty is naturfttty transferred from 
colors and forms to the other pleasing qualities which 
may be associated with these, and to the various moral 
qusJities of which they may be expressive ; so the same 
word is insensibly extended from those images which 

* Elements of the Phttosophy of the Human Mind, vol. i. 
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form 9t onpe 4]i^ d^^acMi&ri&tical femtui^ and tb£r: ifto«t 
&scmating charai* Qf poetry, to the nulaberliess iii^tbeir 
sources of delight itthich it opeaSf ^ . 

The meaniBg of /the word ^Mutf^hecomes thya ipr 
fi&itely more general thaii before ; and* pf « cpm^f^, ihfi 
objects of Taste are iufinitaly multipli^ Jn jtr«^4&i. 
acoordin^y, of that i|iteUectiMlpoiver,i Cwhrnhlpf^posd 
to do in aaother Es^ay) K shall fqeoifta# ipy;att<^tiop 
chiefly to Poetical Taste; not oaly ^aaseitembraiifiii 
a £@Lr wider range. of, Beauties tiban any othaiv but i^U 
presupposes a certain degree of Taste in the i^qye .^saa- 
&a^d and leds liberal arts; while it if^pliesyin A f«^ 
greater degree than .leaiy of tbeia^ that cpii^)ing|}0P;9f 
the best gi£ts oft (the head and heart whkh 13 e«EirQ9S)f^ 
in our language by the werd 9»^ TheproceasiiO^ tilQ 
sanie time, by which Taste is formedii^ in aU i^ .y»rk^ 
applications, will be found to be expli(^b)e o)|. th« #ane 
oemmon priwipies^ «f • , - ir 1 

Another reason for seleeting the (Creatioo^ oS Imigr 
nation in preferetioe to the objecMa of Sen$e, ^ ^^m- 
pies to illustrate my reasonings concerning Ti^te,. |n 
general, id sugge«ted bya r«iMrhahlec)ri}pn)stpfff!;e.in 
their naturer which haa been teo littlfi at^tended Hi, by 
philosophers: That Jhese creiaition^ possess, in m^fiy 
instances, charms winch are ineonipar^hly: ppre aj9jraf> 
tive than the jraalitiea from which they ultHn^^ely df^pve 
their or%in. Of this very curiousfacty (so coMtra^y 
to every conclusion that c^d'bftve been formed apriqfi) 
the following, imperf^t hints may perhs^s a^rd.soH^ 
explanation. 

1. The materials out ^f which the combi|iatioi^(,pf 
Imagination are formed, although limited in point of 
kindj by the variety of real objects, are by no xn^aps 
thus limited in p^tof degree^ We can im(igi«e Hacks 
and JMountain^ mere s^hme,< Forests fnw^ exteij^ve 

; * " ■ ' 'i ■ H ill. IJ . ^ l.. Bi..,! «■,«.. I .< . n . I < |>, n « i»»<.,». .1 , .1*1 yy i * 

*0f the HhihnwlMi thekcYmnxKof Bf0ii»*^ 

urea of which language is the vehicle, Cowley seems to have formed an idea» eq'inJ- 
ly poetieaf and just iAdn fottt^iig sinfle, wUch &« appfie* to the ^opkMt mi§$' 
wafive eloqiMBca of his fikiid Dr. Spmt 

•* It 4oM, lite ThaaMf, tlw bast of rivaff, flida$ 
And hif briffbt fkxtcy, all the way, 



Hot^ MbsOiaaanduii^uifc Dlay," 
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and fitwful^ Hiversr mofe tast ttttd^^mpettous, tW the 
eye has ever beheld. In like infeiitter, we can add, in tie- 
gfee, to the qualities, both physidrf iAd mental j of our 
dpe<5ies ;— -to theiir stt^efli^th, to ttheir gieniiis, to their 
tiftue. ' But pertnaps it trtU bk foand, that these ex- 
rvaggerations of the Imagindtibn 'Aire colifined 'chiefly to 
things Buseeptlble trf augmtetbtibn, »in>espett: of mag- 
nitude br of Imftiber ; or At feasf, tha* it is efaiefly in 
instances of this* sort (where • the effetrt jdiiled at is 
Itithet Sublimity than BeMityy thttt stich exaggerations 
lire pleasiiig. • ; 

a. Imagination; by her powers, of selection and of 
combination, can render her produtitions more perfect 
than those which are exhibited m the natuwd Wbrfd. 
Defects may be Supplied i reduridanciete fend^Wemi^es 
t*mbved} knd the eitcellenei^s of diffiereiit ittdl?idUatli 
Thky be united into one wliole. In such cases, it caii^ 
uotj with strict propriety, be said, that 'Imagination tre^ 
tae^ the Bfeaiitlei^ she exhibits: * She' derives theiii nAt 
fiHom her owu internal resour<*fes; bot, byi>earAftri sttrdy 
of Nature, She employs onepattof hef Workio correct 
another, and collects into a single ideal -objedti the 
charms that are scattered among a multitude of realities. 
Nor does this renmit apply merely to the beauty of 
material forms ; it may be extended (uader proper limi- 
tations) to the representations gi^&t in woi^ksr of imagi- 
nation, of human life, and of the character and manners 
of mankind. By skilful sdectidhs and combinations, 
characters more exalted and more pleasing may be 
drawn, thata have ever fallen under our observation ; 
and a Series of events maybe exhibited in complete 
consonance' With our morar feelings. Rewards and 
punishments may be distributed by the poet, with an 
exact re^rd to the! merits ^ individuals ; and those 
irregularities in the distribution of happiness and misery 
which furnish the subject of so many complaints in real 
life, may be corrected in the worfd created by his genius. 
Here^ too^ the poet borrows froni Nature/ the model 
after which he copies ; not only as he accommodates 
Us imaginaiy antmgements to his own unperverted 
sense of justice, but as he accommodates them to the 

VOL. IV. 33 
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general laws by which the world is governed ; for what- 
ever exception^ may-pccjUF in particular instances, there 
can be no mpre doubt of |hq fa<Jt> that virtue is the di- 
rect road to h^sLppii^ess, and^ vice to misery, than that, in 
the material uniyerset, .^Ifeinis^e^ and- defects are lost 
ajtnong prevailing beauty ap^ prd^r. 
. 3* The. poj^t can .a^ri^^g€;.the succession of the vari- 
oVs emotions wl^qk he,* wishes to excite^ in such a m^9Sk-r 
ner as to make the. transition agreeable from .one to 
another ; axui sometimes^ ^ delight hjs reader by skilful 
contrasts. In this respect also, by a careful study of 
Nature, he may l^^rn to communicate to his productions 
agreeable effects, which natural objects and real events 
do not always possess. • 

A beauty of this J^ii^l in.^bfijiispeare has been finely 
remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds. After the awful 
scene in which Mapbeth relates to his wife the particu^ 
Ja^-s in his interview with^ th^ w^ird sifters ; and wherj^ 
JJie design i^ conce^v^d qf accomplishing their predic* 
tions that very night, by. the murder of the king ; how 
gratefql is .the sweet ^n,d;ti;^quil picture presented to 
the fancyi in the dialogue between the King and Banquo> 
before the castle-gate : , 

** This castle hath a pleasant site : the air 
Nimbfyand swiftly yfecommends itself 

UntoKiur general sen60«V 

* — " TUid guest of aummer, , 

. The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov'd mansionry, that heaven's breath 
Slnells wooingly here. ' No jutting frieze, 
.Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this hiti 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Where they most breed and. haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate." 

Reynolds compares the effect of this to what is called 
repose in painting* — This . skilful management of our 
pleasant and painful emetidns, so as to produce a result 
that is delightful on the whole, is praeticd[)le in> all the 
arts which are addressed j to the Imagination. In real 
life, we know too well, how much the succession of our 
pleasures and pains depends on causes beyond our con- 
trol. 
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Many exiempfificatbns of th^'Saqie thing ttfe >ta be 
found in the ancient Poets. Tbefinest of them all, per- 
haps, is Homer's description of the shield of Achilles, 
where the battles and sieges: are, with sweh transcen- 
dant art, contarasted with the harvest, the vintage; and 
the pastoral scenes of peaces ' » ^ 

4. Although, when we analyse the coihbinations of 
imagination into their component elements, the pleasure 
produced by each of these liiiiy be weaker than that 
arising from the correspondent joMj^p^ion ; yet it is pos- 
sible to communicate to the mind, in a fehort space of 
time, so immense a number of these fainter impressions, 
as to occasion a much greater degree of pleasure, in the 
general result. The succession of events in the natural 
wcffld, although sufficiently varied to prevent 'satiety and 
languor, is seldom so rapid as to keep pace wititi the 
restlessness of our wishes, ^t the iniagination can 
glanee, in the same moment^^^^from heaven to earth^ 
from eatith to heaven;^' and can; at vrili, shift thd scene^,* 
from the gloom and desolation of winter, to thfe prom- 
ises of spring, or the glories ' of sumtoier and autumn\A 
In accounting for the powerful eiect which the pieasures 
of imagination occasionally i ptoduce, I am'dis|)osed id 
lay peculiar stress on this last circumstance ;-^the rapidi**' 
ty with which they may be made to succeed each other, 
and, of consequence, the number 'of them' that may be 
concentrated into an instant-of time. A considerable^ 
part of what Mr. Gilpin remarks in the following pas^* 
sage, concerning the effects of the plano-convex mirror^ 
in surveying landscapes, may be applied to the subject 
now before tis; and I am much pleased to find, that 
this analogy has not escaped the notice of that ingenious 
writer. 

• "In wooded scenes, the planonconvex mirror, which 
was Mr. Cray's companion iff all his tours, has: a pleas- 
ing effect Sistimces^ indeed, reduced to^ so small a sur^ 
face, are^lost: it is chiefly catenlated for objects at hand, 
whichlit shows to more advantage^ : When we examine 
nature at large, we study composition and effect: we 
examine also the forms of particular objects. But, from 
the size of the objects of nature, the eye cannot per- 
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form rboik tb^e ^|»i8a1ftan8 at.once; If ttbe engaged 
isK general effects, it .postpones particular objects ; wuA^ 
if it !^ fiK^d OD particular objects^ wkose forms and 
tints it; gamers up with a passing glance, from one to 
^notberv it:ia not at leisure to observe, general effects^ 

<< But, in the minute exhil»tions of tbe conirex Hurror, 
compo^itiQn> forms* and* ciolors,. are brought closer to- 
gether, and the eye: eKamines the general effect^ the 
forms ofjhet objoets, tod. the beauty of the tints,<iA(one 
complex; view, . As the coldrs, too, are the very eolors 
of nature^ and -equally weS harmonized, dney aue the 
more brilliant, as they are tbe more comdensed. Is a 
clmise^ particularly, ..the bxhBxblions of the cmiTex mir- 
i!or are amusing. We^are rapidly carried from oae oto- 
jee( to EAo^ther* A sueoession of high-*colored objects 
is. coxktinu^y .gliding, bel^re the eye. They m-e tike tie 
nmans of tk^ imagmatimi or thei brillimt landscape of a 
dtemn. Foirms and colors,^ in brightest array» fleet .befam 
us ; ,and»! if tbe traJis^eient glance of a good CQiiq[ia6ition 
happen to unite -with. them, we shouldigive^any p^ice to 
fix andjiappropriate the sceoje," * 

The four diierent cooj^derations now auggeated wHkf 
I hope, throw, some light f>n. the point wfamhtiiey ane 
meant, to illustrate. At: the same .time, Lam: sensible 
that much remains to. be explained,. in order td^acconnt 
completely for the different effects produced by the 
combinations of imagination, aind by the realities from 
which, their . materials are collected. On this^ very cmrif 
oua and fertile question, howeTer, I mvst here contest 
myself wHfaireiaarkmg, how. strikin^y dtscrimiaated, m 
farious respects, the laws are, whick reguiate the pleasr 
ures we: derive from tbeaei two sources; insomuoh, thalt 
a separate consideration of both is necessary to all wilio 
wi^h to thmk with justness mid accuracy of cdther. Nor 
is the' distinction >betwieeu them of use in theory 01^9 
it is of important practical .utility ; and deserves more 
attention tha» it has yet attracted from all wbocidtiyate 
the fine arts. It was for this reason chiefly that I hs^re 
kept it in view, as steadily as possible, through the whoii^ 

« GUpin'fl Tom , to fre. Vol. It. p. 22& 
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of the fctiregoing speculatiinis tonc^rnit^ the BeautifuL 
An 9hi3tretioa of some^ of the mistaken \vhich have 
pr^mated la an indiscrimiiiate api^cation tO' the varioua 
objects of taste, of eonclmions deduced from a partial 
3tudy of theuiycouid noft fail to place in a tight still 
strpQger Ahe neoasstty of a more accurate analysis than 
has hitherto been attempted, of the general principles 
oonneoted with this branch of the philosophy of the 
human nund^ But I hs^e ahready far transgressed the 
limits which I had allotted to the subject of this Essay ; 
and muat now dismiss it, fw the present, with a few 
cursory remarks. 

It has been often observed by those who have treated 
of the principles of criticism, from the time of Aristotle 
downwards, that many things which are offensive in the 
veatity may nevertheless furnish pleasing materials fw 
works of imagination, and even pleasing subjects for the 
imitative arts : And, although I am far from considering 
the argument as completely exhausted by any of the 
writers whom I have happened to consult, yet as the 
fact is now universally admitted, I shall rather direct the 
attQdtion of my readers, on this occasion, to a proposition 
not altogether so common, though equally indisputable ; 
-•^That some dungs which we see without offence, and 
even with pleasure, in real life, would excite disgust, if 
introduded mto. a work of imagination. 

How many unexpected combinations of circumstan** 
ees do we meet with, not only in history, but in the dai- 
ly intercourse of society, which we should not hesitate 
to pronounce unnatural and improbable, if they occurred 
in a novel 1 In real life, this very singularity anfuses by 
the surprise it occasions ( but, in a professed work of 
imagination, the surpriise ofiends us, by suggesting doubts 
about the ^deUty of the representation.^ In a work of 
imagin^aiiotny besides, our pleasure arises, in part, from 

.»t«ii^« .■ifc, » ...>..» <n m* ■ m i» fi I I I ^ i » i* _ i»»i ■ ^ ■■ ■■*■ i » * ^1 * I I ■ I t- ■ 

Atistotie had plainly a similar idea in Us mind, when he remarked, tliat ^ nothing 
yndcn, hut that foom. tm^ eveiita jnay ppe w aa that K^AoMiOy* the mimition of 
which entitles an author to the name ofJpo€t*' 

See a yeij jndicioiia note of Mr. Twining'a on this passage, and a cuiiout quotation 
to the same purpose which he has produced from Diderot.— SVansIa^ion of Jiri^ 
totle's TreatUe on Poetry, pp. 88, 408. 
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our admiration of the skill of the artist ; ,and tUs is nev- 
er so strongly displayed, as when extraordinary events 
are brouglit about by a series of ordinary and natural 
occurrences. An incident, on the other handi out of 
the common course of human affairs, strikes us as a 
blemish, by seeming to betray a poverty of invention 
and genius in the author. 

It is chiefly owing to this, that all casual events are 
unpleasing in fictitious writing, when they are employed 
as contrivances to ' bring about the catastrophe* It is 
perfectly agreeable to the course of nature, that a man, 
seemingly in good health, should drop down in a fit of 
apoplexy ; but a play would be quite ludicrous which 
admitted such an incident. We may form some judg- 
ment of this, from the disagreeable impression produced 
in Shakspeare's {King John^ by the fate of Arthur after 
his escape from Hubert For the same reason, I am 
inclined to doubt, whether the story of Fiesco, Count of 
Lavagna, which, in some of its^ circumstances, is so ad- 
mirably adapted for the stage, is fitted, on the whole, to 
form the ground*work of a tragedy : And yet his ac^ 
cidental death has a wonderfully fine effect in Dr* Ilob^ 
ertson's narrative^* 

Something analogous to this maybe remarked ii^ land- 
scape-painting } in which (as Mr. Wheatly observes) 
there are many things that would offend us, which aire 
pleasing in reality. For an illustration of. this, he has 
selected, very happily, the beautiful pleasure-grounds at 
Mam in Derbyshire ; a scene, " where '' (to quote his 
own descripticm) " nature seems to have delighted to 
bring distanpes together ; where two rivers, which were 
mgulphed many miles asunder, issue from their subtera- 
neous passages, the one often muddy when the other 
is clear, within a few paces. of each other; but they ap- 
pear only, to lose themselves again, for they immediately 
unite their streams^ just in time to fall into another cur- 
rent, which also runs through the garden/'— ^^^ Such 

* In the very interesting play to which Schiller has prefixed the title of Fifco, 
he has, with ^at judgment, departed, in this essential particular, from the truth of 
history .->>MftcUavel is said to have projected a dramatic perfbimonce oa the sane 
subject. 
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whimsacal wonders,'^ he very justly adds, " lose theUt 
effect when represented in a picture, or mimicked in 
ground artificially laid. As accidents they may surprise ; 
but they are not objects of choice.'^ 

To these obserrations we may add, that even where 
every thing appears perfectly natural and probable in d 
work of imagination, it may yet offend the taste, by ex-^ 
hibiting what would be highly pleasing in a historical 
composition^ There are few books more interesting 
than Hume's History of England ; but, if we conceive 
the events to be fiictitious, it would make a very indiffer- 
ent romance. The truth seems to be, that in a piece, 
where the story is plainly a fabrication, and where even 
the names of the characters are fictitious, it is impossi- 
ble to keep up the reader's interest, without a plot, 
which evidently advances as the work proceeds, and to 
which dl the various incidents are conceived to be some- 
how or other subservient. Hence the stress laid by. so 
many critics, ancient and modern, on the importance ^of 
Wiity of fahkj in epic, and still iaore in tragic poetry. 
N6r do thfc historical plays of Shakspeare furnish a re- 
al exception to the general remark. Some of the niost 
popular of these, it must indeed be confessed, consist 
entirely of a series of incidents, which have little or no 
connexion but what they derive from their supposed 
relation to the fortunes of the same man. But such 
pieces; it will be found, do not interest and affect us, on 
the same principles with works of imagination. We 
conceive them to exhibit facts which really happened, 
considering them partly in the light of dramatic perform- 
ances, teind partly of histories ; and^ in consequence of 
this, make allowance for many details, which, in a fable 
prdessedly' the offspring of the poet's invention, we 
should have pronounced to be absurd. 

It would be worth while to examine what kind of in- 
cidents please in fictitious composition ; and to ascertain 
the principles and rules of this kind of writing. What 
has been already observed is sufficient to show, that the 
pleasure we derive from it is not owmg merely to its en- 
larging the narrow limits of real history, by new and un- 
heard-of events ; but to somethmg peculiar in the nature 
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of the events, and in the manner of connecting them 
together. 

After all, however, less practical danger is to be ap- 
prehended from transferring to the imifative arts, those 
, habits of feeling and judging which have been formed 
by actual experience and observation, than from a trans- 
ference to human life and external nature, of ideas bor- 
rowed from the imitative arts. If, in the former case, 
an artist may be disappointed in producing the agreea- 
ble eflFect at which he aims ; in the latter, he may ex- 
pect the more serious inconvenience of contracting a 
fantastic singularitv of opinions and manners, or of im- 
pairing his relish tor the primary beauties which^ nature 
exhibits. 

A bng and exclusive familiarity with fictitious narra- 
tives (it has been often observed) has a tendency to 
weaken the interest we take in the ordinary business of 
the woiid ; and the slightest attempt to fashion the man- 
ners after such models as they supply, never fails to 
appear ludicrous in the extreme. The case is neaiiy 
similar with the painter who applies, to the beauties of 
a rich and varied prospect, the rules of his own limited 
art ; or who, in the midst of such a scene^ loses its 
general effect, in the contemplation of some accidental 
combination of circumstances suited to his canvass. But 

on this point I have already enlai^ed at sufficient l^Oigth. 

# * # # # # 

I intended to have prosecuted still farther the subject 
of this Essay, and to have added to it some supplemen- 
tal observations on the import of the word beauty ^ when 
applied to Virtue; to Philosophical Theories; to Geo^ 
metrical Prepositions, and to some other classes of Sci- 
entific Discoveries ; in all of which instances, the prin- 
ciples already stated wiU be found to afford an easy 
explanation of various apparent anomalies in the use of 
the expression. Enough, however, has been already 
said, for the purposes I have in view in the sequel of 
this volume ; and I shall, therefore, reserve the topics 
now mentioned for future discussion. 
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PREFACE., .. 

My thoughts were first turned particularly to this, 
subject, by the opposite judgments which, have . been 
lately pronounced on the merits of Mr. Buckets theory 
of the Sublime, by two writers of great originality, 
acuteness, and taste, — ^Mr.: Price and Mr. Knight. The 
former of these gentlemen having done me ithe honor^ 
in spring, 1808,^10 allow me the perusal of a very valua- 
ble supplement to what he has already published in d(3r 
fence of the doctrines of his late illustrious frienid^I waa 
induced to commit to writing, a few hasty and uncon? 
nected notes, on some incidental points to. which his 
manuscript had attracted my attention. It was upon 
this -occasion, that the leading idea occurred to, me 
which runs through the whole of the following Essay ; 
and which I had the boldness to communicate to Mr* 
Price, in the very crude form in which it at first pre- 
sented itself. At that period, I had little or no inten- 
tion to prosecute it any farther; but having afterwards 
recollected its close analogy .to a principle which forms 
the bsusis of the foregoing speculations eonceming the 
Beautiful, I resolved to resume the consideration of it 
more dehberately, as soon as my necessary engagements 
should permit; in the hope that the two discussions 
might reflect additional lights on each other. In this I 
flatter myself that I have not been altogether disap* 
pointed ; and accordingly, I have placed them together, 
in arranging the materisds of this volume ; although with- 
out any direct references in either to the parallel train 
of thought pursued in the other. An attentive reader 
will be able easily to collect for himself the general re- 
sults to which they lead. 

VOL. IV. 34 
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The Essay on the Beautiful has been lying by me, 
much in the same state in which it now appears, for 
several years. The greater part of that on the Sublime, 
(with the exception of a few pages, which I have cop- 
ied very nearly from the notes transmitted to Mr. Price) 
was written last summer, during a short residence in a 
distant part of the country, where I had no opportunity 
whatever of consulting books. I mention this merely 
to account for the selection of my illustrations, many of 
which, I am sensible, may appear too hackneyed to be 
introduced into a disquisition, which it would have been 
desirabl|^ to enliven and adorn by examples possessing 
somethiiig more of the zest of novelty and variety. At 
first I intended to have corrected this fault, as far as I 
was able, in transcribing my papers for the press ; but, 
on more mature reflection, it struck me forcibly, that 
the quotations which had offered themselves spontane- 
ously to my memory, while engaged in the consideration 
of general principles, were likely from the very circum- 
stance of their triteness, to possess some important ad- 
vantages over any that I could substitute in their place. 
They shotv, at least, by their familiarity to every ear, 
that I have not goile far out of my way, in quest of in- 
stances to support a preconceived hypothesis; and 
afford a presumption, that the conclusions to which I 
have been led, are the natural result of impressions and 
associations not confined to a small number of individ- 
uals. Whether indolence may not have contributed 
somewhat to fortify me in these opinions, it is now too 
late for me to consider. 



ON THE SUBLIME. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 

' OF SUBLIMITY, IN THE LITERAXi SENSE OF THE WORP. 

Among the writers who have hitherto attempted to 
ascertain the nature of the Siiblime, it has been very 
generally, if not universally taken for granted, that there 
must exist some common quality in all the various ob- 
jects characterized by this common epithet In their 
researches, however, concerning the essential constitu- 
ent of Sublimity, the conclusions to which they have 
been led are so widely different from each other, that 
one would scarcely suppose, on a superficial view,- they 
could possibly relate to the same class of phenomena ; — 
a circumstance the more remarkable, that, in the state- 
ment of these phenomena, philosophical critics are, 
with a few trifling exceptions, unanimously agreed. \ 

Mr Burke seems disposed to think, that the essence 
of the sublime is the terriple, operating either openly or 
more latently.^ Helvetius has adopted the same general 
idea, but has expressed it (in my opinion) rather more 
precisely; asserting, that " the sublime of imagery al- 
ways supposes an emotion of terror begun ; and that it 
cannot be prodi^ed by any other cause." f Dr. Blair, 
with great diffioence, has hazarded a conjecture, that 
the solution of the problem is to be found in the idea of 
mighty power or force ; and Mr. Knight has lately con- 
tended for a theory whjch ascribes the effect in question 

* In one passage, he asserts this, in very unqualified tenns : " Terror is, in all cases 
whatsoever, either more openly or latently, the ruling principle of the subMme.'* — 
(Partii.Sect.2.) 

In other instances he expresses himself more guardedly ; speaking of Terror as 
only one of the sources, tfaouch one of the chief sources of Sublimity. 

t De THomme, de ses facuH^s, et de son Education. 
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to the influence of mental energy^ exciting a sympathet- 
ic energy in the mind of the spectator or of the reader. 
According to Lord Kames, " a beautiful object, placed 
highy appearing more agreeable than formerly, produces 
in the spectator a new emotion, termed the emotion of 
sublimity; and every other emotion, resembling this 
emotion of elevation, is called by the same name." * 
Longinus, who confined his attention to the Sublime in 
writing, contented himself with remarking one of its 
characteristical effects ; " that it fills the reader with a 
glorying, and sense of inward greatness : " — A remark 
which has been sanctioned by the concurrent approba- 
tion of all succeeding critics, however widely they have 
differed in their conclusions concerning the specific 
cause with which the effect is connected. 

In consequence of these attempts to resolve all the 
different kinds of Sublimity into one single principle, a 
great deal of false refinement has been displayed in 
bending facts to preconceived systems. The specula- 
tions of Mr. Burke himself are far from being invulne- 
rable in this point of view ; although he may justly claim 
the merit of having taken a more comprehensive survey 
of his subject, and of having combined, in his induction, 
a far more valuable collection of particular illustrations, 
than any of his predecessors. 

It appears to me, that none of these theorists have 
paid sufficient attention to the word sublime in its literal 
and primitive sense ; or to the various natural associa- 
tions founded on the physical and moral concomitants* 
of great Altitude. f It is surely a problem of some cu- 
riosity to ascertain, what led the Greeks to employ the 
word TiPO-2^ in this metaphorical acceptation ; and 
what has determined the moderns to adopt so univer- 

♦ " Thus generosity is said to be an elevated emotion, as well as great courage ; 
and that firmness of soul which is superior to misfortunes, obtains the peculiar name 
of magnanimity. On the other hand, eve>y emotion that contracts the mind, and 
fixeth It upon things trivial or of no importance, is termed low by its resemblance to 
a little or low object of sight : thus an appetite for trifling amusements is called a 
low taste. Sentiments and even expressions, are characterized in the same manner : 
an expression or sentiment that raises the mind is denominated great or elevated; and 
hence the Sublime m poetry." Elements of Cfriticism. 

t As for the etymology of Sublime (subKmis) I leave it willingly to the conjec- 
tures of lexicographers, llie common one which we meet with in our Latin dic- 
tionaries (q. supra limum) is altogether unworthy of notice.' 
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sally the same figure, and to give to its meaning a still 
greater degree of latitude. No other term can be 
found in our language which conveys precisely the same 
notion ; and to this notion it is now so exclusively ap- 
propriated, that its literal' import is seldom thought ofc 
To use the word sublimityj in prose composition, as sy- 
nonymous with altitude or height, would be affectation 
and pedantry. 

Among the critics hitherto mentioned, Lord Kames 
alone has observed, that " generally speaking, the figu- 
rative sense of a word is derived from its proper 
sense;" and that "this holds remarkably with respect 
to sublimity." But of this observation, so just and im- 
portant in itself, he has made httle or no use in the se- 
quel ; nor has he once touched on the most interesting 
and difficult point in the problem, — the grounds of that 
natural transition which the mind is disposed to make 
from Sublimity, literally so called, to the numerous 
metaphorical uses of the term. To assert that, in all 
these cases, an emotion somewhat similar is experiencedj* 
is at best but a vague and unsatisfactory solution of the 
diflSculty. 

Before I proceed farther, it s proper for me to ob- 
serve, that my aim is not to substitute a new theory of 
my own instead of those offered by my predecessors ; 
but only to account, from the general laws of human 
thought, for the various metaphorical or transitive mean- 
ings of the word sublimity. If I shall be successful in 
this attempt, I may, perhaps, be able to throw some 
light on the circumstances, by which such a variety of 
hypotheses, so widely different from each other, have 

* " An increasing series of numbers, producing an emotion iimilar to that of 
nuyuniing upwara, is commonly termed an cucen^ing series : a series of numbers 
gradually decreasing, producing an emotion similar to that of going downward, is 
commonly termed a descending series. — The veneration we have for our ancestors, 
and for the ancients in general, being sitnilar to the emotion produced by an eleva- 
ted object of sight, justifies the figurative expression, of the ancients being raised 
above us, or possessing a superior place. The notes of the gamut, proceed- 
ing regularly from the olunter or grosser sounds, to the more acute and piercing, 
produce in the hearer a feeling somewhat similar to what is produced by mount- 
ing upward ; and this gives occasion to the figurative expressions, a high note and 
a low note,'' — Elements of Criticism. 

I need scarcely remark, that, in these various instances, the real difficulty, so far 
from being explained, is not even pointed out as an object of curiosity. 
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been suggested by the same phenomena. My own 
opinion is, that there is a large mixture of truth in most 
of these theories ; but that all of them have taken their 
rise from partial views of the subject, or rather from a 
mistaken view of the nature of the problem to be re- 
solved. 

In reflecting on the circumstances by which Sublimi- 
ty in its primitive sense is specifically distinguished, 
the first thing that strikes us is, that it carries the 
thoughts in a direction opposite to that in which the great 
and universal law of terrestrial gravitation operates. 
Hence it is, that while motion downwards conveys the 
idea only of a passive obedience to the laws of nature, 
motion upwards always produces, more or less, a feeling 
of pleasing surprise, from the comparative rarity of the 
phenomenon. In the ascent of flame ; of sparks of fire ; 
of rockets ; nay, even of a column of smoke, there is 
something amusing and fasciaating to the eye ; — trifling, 
however, in the effect produced on the imagination, 
when compared with the flight of an eagle soaring to- 
wards the sun. The fact is, that the ascent of an ani- 
mated being into the upper regions, while it attracts the 
attention, in common with the ascent of smoke or of 
flame, exhibits active powers which are completely de- 
nied to ourselves, not only in degree, but in kind : and 
accordingly, when we wish to convey the idea of a su- 
pernatural agent, the most obvious image which pre- 
:sents itself, is that of the human form invested with 
wings ; pennis nmi homini datis. The same image has 
(been employed for this purpose, in all ages and in all 
Countries ; and must therefore have been suggested by 
the common nature and common ^circumstances of the 
human race.* 

An image perfectly analogous to this .has universally 
occurred as an expressive type of those mental endow- 
ments which are confined to a few favored individuals. 
It is thus we speak of the flights of imagination and of 
fancy ; both oi which powers are commonly supposed 
to be the immediate gift of heaven ; and not, like our 

♦ See Note (Z.) 
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scientific habits and acquirements, the result of educa- 
cation or of study. 

Among the sciences, Astronomy is that to which the 
epithet sublime is applied with the most appropriate 
precision ; and this evidently from the Elevation of the 
object with which it is conversant: ^^ A'erias tentdsse 
damosy animoque rotundum Percurrisse polumJ^ — We do 
not, however, speak of the flights of the astronomer, as 
we do of those of the poet ; because the proceedings of 
experience and of reason are slow in comparison of 
those of imagination. Ovid has happily marked this 
circumstance by the word scandercj in the following 
veirses, which I quote chiefly on account of the addi- 
tional proof they afford of the intimate association be- 
tween the conception of mere height or superiority, and 
of that metaphorical sublimity which falls under the 
cognizance of critical and of ethical inquirers. 

" Felices animos, quibus haec cognoscere primis 

Inque domos superas scandere cura fuit ! 
Credibile est illos pariter vitiisque locisque 

Altius humanis exseruisse caput. 
Non Venus et Vinum sublimia pectora fregit, 

Officiumve fori, militiaeve labor. 
Nee levis ambitio, perfusaque gloria fuco, 

Magnarumve fames sollicitavit opum. 
Admovere oculis distantia sidera nostris, 

iEtheraque ingenio supposuete sue. 
Sic petitur ccelum." — 

Eminent moral qualities too, particularly those of the 
more rare and heroical kind, are frequently character- 
ized by the same language, 



— " Pauci quos aequus amavit 



Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad sethera virtus, 
DJa geniti, potudre." — 

'* Virtus* recludens immeritis mori 
Coelum, negate, tentat iter via : 
GcBtusque vulgares et udam 
Spernit humum fugiente penni." 

The more sober imagination of philosophical moral- 
ists has, in general, disposed them to content themselves 
with likening the discipline of a virtuous life to a toil- 
some ascent up a rugged steep, growing less and less 
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difficult at every step that we gain. In thi% as in the 
sdlusions just quoted from the poets, the radical idea is, 
a continued course of active exertion, in opposition to 
the downward tendency of terrestrial gravitation.* 

To the more eminent and distinguishing attainments, 
accordingly, of the virtuous man, some modern writers 
have given the title of the morcU sublime ; a metaphori- 
cal phrase, to which another natural association, after- 
wards to be mentioned, lends much additional propriety 
and force. 

Three other very conspicuous peculiarities distinguish 
Sublimity from Depth, and also from horizontal Distance. 
1. The vertical line in which Vegetables shoot: 2. The 
erect form of Man, surmounted with the seat of intelli- 
gence, and with the elevated aspect of the human face 
divine: 3. The upward growth of the Human Body, 
during that period when the intellectual and moral pro- 
gress of the mind is advancing with the greatest rapidi- 
ty : — All of them presenting the most impressive images 
of ^n aspiring ambition, or of a tendency to rise higher ; 
in opposition to that law of gravity which, of all physi- 
cal facts, is the most familiar to our senses. 

With these three circumstances, there is a fourth 
which conspires, in no inconsiderable degree, in impart- 
ing an allegorical or typical character to literal sublimity. 
I aJlude to the Rising, Cuhninating, and Setting of the 
heavenly bodies ; — ^more particularly to the Rising, Cul- 
minating^ and Setting of the Sun ; accompanied with a 
corresponding increase and decrease in the heat and 
splendor of his rays. It is impossible to enumerate all 
the various analogies which these familiar appearances 
suggest to the fancy. I shall only mention their obvious 
analogy to the Morning, Noon, and Evening of life ; 
and to the short interval of Meridian Glory, which, af- 
ter a gradual advance to the summit, has so often pre- 
saged the approaching decline of human greatness. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, because Height is 
a source of Sublime emotion, that Depth must necessa- 
rily affect the mind with feelings of an opposite descrip- 

• See Note (A a.) 
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tion. Abstracting altogether from the state of the fact, 
which is decisive against such a supposition, we should 
not be entitled to draw this conclusion from any of the 
theoretical considerations hitherto stated. For although, 
in most cases, motion downwards conveys the idea of 
a passive obedience to physical laws, it frequently im- 
plies active powers exactly the same with those which 
are displayed in the ascent of animated beings. Instan- 
ces of this occur in the equable and regulated descent 
of a bird, when about to alight on the ground ; and, 
(what is still more to our purpose) in the stooping flight 
of a hawk or of an eagle, darting upon its quarry ; — a 
motion which is sometimes suddenly arrested in its ac- 
celerating career, and instantly succeeded hy a retreat 
into the clouds. 

It is to be remembered, besides, that, in the descent 
of bodies from a great height, their previous ascent is 
implied ; and accordingly, the active power by which 
their elevation was effected, is necessarily recalled to 
the imagination, by the momentum acquired during the 
period of their hU* 

The feehngs produced by looking downwards from 
the battlement of a high tower, or from the edge of a 
precipitous rock, have also had a frequent place in sub- 
lime descriptions ; and Mr. Burke seems to have thought, 
that they are still more powerful in their effect, than 
those excited by the idea of great altitude. In this 
opinion I cannot agree with him, if it be understood to 
imply any thing more than that a particular eminence 
may appear contemptible when viewed from below, 
while it produces an emotion allied to the sublime, on a 
spectator who looks down from its summit. Of the 
possibiUty of this every person must be satisfied from 
his own experience ; but it is altogether foreign to the 
question, whether Height or Depth in general^ is capa- 
ble of producing the strongest impression of Sublimity ; 
a question, the decision of which appears to me to be 

* The same idea (as will afterwards appear more fully) is associated with the 
metaphorical use of the same language. 

" Si cadendam ett mihi, codo cecidiMe velim.'' 

VOL. IV. 35 
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not more difficult or dubious than that of the former; 
and which I shall endeavour afterwards to place beyond 
the reach of controversy, in a subsequent part of this 
essay. 

The feelings, at the same time, of which we are con* 
scious in looking down from an eminence, are extremely 
curious ; and are, in some cases, modified by certain in* 
tellectual processes, which it is necessary to attend to, 
in order to understand completely the principles upon 
which Depth has occasionally such a share, in adding to 
the power of sublime emotions. 

The first and the most important of these processes 
is, the strong tendency of the imagination to represent 
to us, by an ideal change of place, the feelings of those 
who are below ; or to recall to us our own feelings, pre- 
vious to our ascent. This tendency of the imagination 
we are the more disposed to indulge, as it is from helow 
that altitudes are most frequently viewed; and as we 
are conscious, when we look downwards, of the unusu- 
al circumstances in which we are placed. We compare 
the apparent Depth with the apparent Height, and are 
astonished to find how much we had underrated the lat- 
ter. It is owing to this, that mountains, when seen from 
the contiguous plain, produce their sublimest effect on 
persons accustomed to visit their summits ; and thjit a 
lofty building, like the dome of St. PauPs, acquires ever 
after lienfold grandeur in our estimation, when we have 
once measured its height, step by step, and have looked 
down from it upon the humble abodes of its ordinary 
spectators. 

On the other hand, in looking upwards to a precipice, 
if one of our fellow-creatures, or even one of the low- 
er animals should be placed on the brink, the principle 
of sympathy transports us instantly, in imagination, to 
the critical spot; exciting in us some degree of the 
same feelings which we should there have experienced. 
** On the cliffs above,'* says Gray, in the journal of <Mie 
of his tours, " hung a few goats ; one oi them danced 
and scratched an ear with its hind foot, in a place where 
I would not have stood stock-still, for all beneath the 
moon." It is by such unexpected incidents as this. 
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that tke attention fe forcibly roused to the secret work- 
ings of thought ; but something of the same kind takes 
place on almost every occai^on, when Altitude produces 
the emotion of Sublimity. In general, whoever exam- 
ines the pby of his imagination, while his eye is em* 
ployed either in looking up to a lofty eminence, or in 
looking down from it, wiU find it continually shifting the 
direction of its movements ; — " glancing," as the poet 
expresses it, *^£rom heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven.'* 

Of this mental process we are more peculiarly co^-^ 
acious in reading the descriptions of poetry : — 

^^ On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Fkroums o'er old G<«way's foaming flood, 
Rohed in the sable garb of woe. 
With haggard eye, the poet stood. 
Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor tathe troubled air." 

Of these lines, the two first present a picture which 
the imagination naturally views from below; the rest 
transport us to the immediate neighbourhood of the bard, 
by the minuteness of the delineation. 

As an obvious consequence of this rapidity of thought, 
it may be worth while here to remark, that the concep- 
tions of the Painter, which are necessarily limited, not 
only to one momentary glimpse of a passing object, but 
to one precise and unchangeable point of sight, cannot 
possibly give expression to those ideal creations, the 
charm of which depends, in a. great degree, on their 
quick and^ varied succession ; and on the ubiquity (If I 
may be allowed the phrase) of the Poet's eye. No 
better illustration of this can be produced than the ver- 
ses just quoted, compared with the repeated attempts 
which have been made to represent t|ieir subject on 
canvass. Of the vanity of these attempts it is sufficient 
to say, that, while the painter has but ow point of sight, 
the poet, from the nature of his art, has been enabled, 
in this instance, to avail himself of two, without impair- 
ing, in the legist, the effect of his description, by this 
sudden and unobserved shifting of the scenery.* 

* I cannot help thinking that Gray, while he profesflfiQ to convey a different sen- 
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In consequence of the play of imagination now de- 
scribed, added to the influence of associations formerly 
remarked, it is easily conceivable in what manner Height 
and Depth, diough precisely opposite to each other in 
their physical properties, should so easily accord togeth- 
er in the pictures ivhich imagination forms ; and should 
even, in many cases, be almost identified in the emotions 
which they produce. 

Nor will there appear any thing in this doctrine sa- 
vouring of paradox, or of an undue spirit of theory, in 
the judgment of those who recollect, that, although the 
humor of Swift and of Arbuthnot has accustomed us to 
state the "TVOIS and the BA'BOi: as standing in di- 
rect opposition to each other, yet, according to the 
phraseology of Longinus, the oldest writer on the sub- 
ject now extant, the opposite to the sublime is not the 
profound^ but the humble j the Urn, or the puerile.* In 
one very remarkable passage, which has puzzled several 
of his commentators not a Utde, ihpos and pdOos, instead 
of being stated in contrast with each other, seem to be 
particularized as two things comprehended under some 
one common genus^ corresponding to that expressed by 
- *- * II ■ I 

timent, has betmyed a secret coosdousnes of the unrivalled powers which poetiy 
derives firom this latitude in the management of her machinery, in his splendid but 
exaggerated panegyric on the designs which Mr. Bentley decorated one of the edi- 
tions of his book. The circumstances he has pitched on as characteristical of the 
genius of that artist, are certainly those in which the prerogatives of poetry are the 
most incontestable. 

*( In tilflDt gaae, ths tansful Ghoir amoof , 
Half pleaaed, half bloshinf , let the muae admire, 

While Bentley leads her sister art aloof. 
And bids the penoU answer to the lyre. , 

<* See, in their coarse, each trauUory tkougJd, 

FixedhjfkistamehyaliutingestmcetakBi 
Each AieoM, m fima/'s amy e^oring wrmifAl, 

To load tffmiMttry and V owo**." 

* 7lS ^s fiBigaxuidBg avtix(^ intvartlov tdig fikyid-BOi, &c. &c. Sect 3. 

When Pope attempted to introduce the image of the profound into poetry, he 
felt himself reduced to the necessity, instead of representing his dunces as exerting 
themselves to dive to the bottom of the ocean, to plunge them, one after another, 
into the dirt of Fleet-ditch :— 

** The king of dikes ! than whom no sluioe of mod 
With deeper sable blots the sUtbt ilood.*' 

* * « 

<* Next Smedley div*d : slow circles dimpled o*er 
The quaking mod, that dos'd and op'd no more.'* 

* * « 

" Then Hill essay'd : scarce vanished out of sight, 
He buoys up instant, and returns to light : 
He bears no token of the sable streams. 
And mounts aloft among the swans of Thames.'' 
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the word altUudo in Latin. 'Hfitv ii ixBivo Smnofffiiay 
iv dfxv^ «* «^tV vtpovs 119 r( pdOovs rixvtf. Smith, in 
his English version, omits the second of these words 
entirely ; acknowledging that he could not make sense 
of the passage as it now stands ; and intimating his own 
approbation of a conjectural emendation of Dr. Ton- 
stal's, who proposed (very absurdly, in my opinion,) to 
substitute ndOos for fidOos. Pearce, on the other hand, 
translates {hpos ^ pd0os sublimitas sive altitudo ; plainly 
considering the word ^dBo9 as intended by the author, 
in conjunction with v^o?, to complete that idea which 
the Greek language did not enable him to convey more 
concisely. As Pearce*s translation is, in this instance, 
adopted, without the slightest discussion or explanation, 
by the very acute and learned Toup, in his edition of 
Longinus, it may be considered as also sanctioned by 
the high authority of his name.* 

The stress which the authors of Martinus Scriblerus 
have laid upon Sublimity, in the literal sense of the 
word, together with the ludicrous parallel which they 
have so happily kept up between the art of risings and 
the art of sinkings has probably had no inconsiderable 
effect in diverting the graver critics who Have since 
appeared, from an accurate examination of those obvi- 
ous analogies and natural associations, which can alone 
explain some of the most perplexing difficulties connec- 
ted with the object of our present inquiry, f 

•Note(Bb.) 

t *< The Sublime of nature is the sky, the son, moon, stars, &c. The profound of 
nature is gold, pearls, precious stones, and the treasures of the deep, which are in- 
estimable as unknown. But .all that lies between these, as corn, flowers, fruits, ani- 
mals, and things for the mere use of man, are of mean price, and so common as not 
to be greatiy esteemed by the curious/' Jirt of Sinking in Poetry, chap, vu 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



GENERALIZATIONS OF THE WORD BUBLIMITTy IN CONSEQUENCE Of THE 
INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 



Beside the circumstances already mentioned, a vari- 
ety of others conspire to distinguish Sublimity or Alti- 
tude from all the other directions in which space is ex- 
tended J and which, of consequence, conspire to invite 
the imagination, on a correspondent variety of occasions, 
into one common track. The idea of Sublimity which 
is, in itself, so grateful and so flattering to the mind» be- 
comes thus a common basis of a great multitude of col- 
lateral associations; establishing vniversalb/i wherever 
men are to be found, an aflSinity or harmony among the 
different things presented simultaneously to the thoughts; 
an affinity, which a man of good taste never fails to re- 
cognise, although he may labor in vain to trace any met* 
aphysical principle of connexion. It is in this way I 
would account for the application of the woard mbUmity 
to most, if not to all the different qualities enumerated 
by Mr. Burke, as its constituent elements ; instead of 
attempting to detect in these qualities some common 
circumstance, or circumstances, enabling them to pro*- 
duce similar effects. In confirmation of this remark, I 
shall point out very briefly, a few of the natural associa- 
tions attached to the idea of what is physically or Kte- 
rally Sublime, without pa)dng much attention to the or- 
der in which I am to arrange them. 

It will contribute greatly to assist my readers in fol- 
lowing me through this argument, always to bear in 
mind, that the observations which I am to offer neither 
imply any dissent, on my part, from the critical decisions 
of former writers, nor tend to weaken, in the smallest 
degree, the authority of their precepts, so far as they 
are founded on a just induction of particulars. A uni- 
versal association furnishes a basis of practice, as solid 
and as independent of the caprice of fashion as a meta- 
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physical affinity or relation ; and the investigation of the 
former is a legitimate object of philosophical curiosity 
no less than the latter. In the present instance, I am 
disposed to assent to most of the critical conclusions 
adopted both by Mr. Burke and by Mr. Price; and 
were the case otherwise, I should be cautious in op- 
posing my own judgment to theirs, on questions so 
foreign to my ordinary pursuits, how freely soever I 
may have presumed to canvass the opinions which they 
have proposed on some other points of a more specu- 
lative and abstract nature. 

Of all the associations attisiched to the idea of Sub- 
limity, the most impressive are those arising from the 
tendency which the religious sentiments of men, in eve- 
ry age and country, have had to carry their thoughts 
upwards towards the objects of their worship. To what 
this tendency is owing, I must not at present stop to 
inquire. It is sufficient for my purpose, if it be granted, 
(and this is a fact about which there cannot well be 
any dispute) that it is the result of circumstances com- 
mon to all the various conditions of mankind. In some 
cases, the heavens have been conceived to be the dwel- 
ling place of the gods ; in others, the sun, moon, and 
other heavenly bodies, have themselves been deified ; 
but, in all cases, without exception, men have conceived 
their fortunes to depend on causes operating from 
above. Hence those apprehensions^ which, in all ages, 
they have been so apt to entertain, of the influence of 
the Stars on human affairs. Hence, too, the astrologi- 
cal meaning of the word ascendant^ together with its 
metaphorical application to denote the moral influence 
which one Mind may acquire over another.* The lan- 

* In the fdUowin^ line of Eimias, Ju^et and the SUjott^ SubUme are used as 
synonymous expressions : 

" Aipioe hoe mMkne eandau, quern tnvecaat odium Jcvem." 

It is observed by Sir William Jones, that " the Jupiter or Dixspitkx, here 
mentioned by Ennius, is the Indian God of <he visible heavens, caRed Ikdra, or 
tiie IRng, and Divkspitkx, or Lord of the iSSfcy ; and that most of his epitiiets in 
Sanscrit are the same with those of the JSnnian Jovs.^-^-His weapon is the thun- 
derbolt; he is the resent of winds and showers ; and though the East is peculiarly 
under his care, yet his Olvmpu$ m Meru, or the North pole, aUegorically repre- 
sented as a mountun of gold and gems.*' — (Dissertation oh the Oods of Greece, 
Bifyf and India.) 

The same natural association has evidently sof^ested die towering forms so com- 
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guage of scripture is exactly consonant to these natural 
associations. *^ If I beheld the Sun when it shined, or 
the Moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath l^en 
secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, 
this also were an iniquity to be punished by the Judge, 
for I should have denied the^ God that is above." — 

" I AM THE HIGH AND THE LOFTY OwE, WHO INHABITfiTH 

ETBRyiTY/' "As THE HEAVENS ARE. HIGH ABOV£ THE 

EARTH, SO ARE MY THOUGHTS ABOVE YOUR THOUGHTS^ 
AND MY WAYS ABOVE YOUR WAYS." 

How closely the literal and the reMgious Subhme were 
associated together in the mind of Milton, (whose taste 
seems to have been formed chiefly on the study of the 
poetical parts of the sacred writings) appears from num* 
berless passages in the Paradise Lost; 

** Now had th' almighty Father from above, 
From the pure empyrean where he sits, 
High throned above aU height^ bent down his eye." 

In some cases, it may perhaps be doubted, whether 
Milton has not forced on the mind the image of literal 
height, somewhat more strongly than accords perfectly 
with the overwhelming sublimity which his subject de- 
rives from so many other sources. At the same time, 
who would venture to touch, with a profane hand, the 
following verses ? 

** So even and morn accomplished the sixth day. 
Yet not till the Creator from his work 
Desisting, though unwearied, up returned. 
Up to the heaven of heavens, his high dhodt^ 
Thence to behold this new created world." 

" Up he rode 
•Followed with acclamation, and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmony ; the earth, the air, 
Resounding, (thou rememberest, for thou heard'st) 
The heavens and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their stations listening stood. 
While the bright pomp (tscended jubilant.^* 

mon in edifices consecrated to the memory of the dead, or to the ceremonies of 
religious worship ; — ^the forms, for example, of the pyramid ; of the ohelislc ; of the 
column ; and of the spires appropriated to our churches in this part of Uie world. 

" The village ehnrch, amonff the trees, 
Shall point, with taper spire, to HeaTon."— i{a/0r«. 
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Is it not probable that the impression, produced by 
this association, strong as it still is, was yet stronger in 
ancient times ? The discovery of the earth's sphericity, 
and of the general theory of gravitation, has taught us, 
that the words above and below have only a relative im- 
port* The natural association cannot fail to be more or 
less counteracted in every understanding to whidi this 
idoctrine is familiarized ; and, although it may not be so 
far weakened as to destroy altogether the effect of po- 
etical descriptions proceeding on popular phraseology, 
the effect* must necessarily be very inferior to what it 
was in ages, when the notions of the wise concerning 
the local residence of the Gods were precisely the same 
with those of the vulgar. We may trace their powerful 
influence on the philosophy of Plato, in some of his 
Dialogues ; and he is deeply indebted to them for that 
strain of sublimity which characterizes those parts of his 
writings which have more peculiarly excited the enthu- 
siasm of his followers. 

The conclusions of modern science leave the imagi- 
nation at equal liberty to shoot, in all directions, through 
the immensity of space ; suggesting undoubtedly, to a 
philosophical mind, the most grand and magnificent of 
alt conceptions ; but a conception not nearly so well 
adapted to the pictures of poetry, as the popular illusion 
w^hich places heaven exactly over our heads. Of the 
truth of this last remark ho other proof is necessary than 
the doctrine of the Jtntipodes^ which, when alluded to in 
poetical description, produces an effect much less akin 
to the sublime than to the ludicrous. 

Hence an obvious account of the connexion between 
the ideas of Sublimity and of Power. The Heavens we 
conceive to be the abode of f Ae •4f/mig*A^2/ ;. and when 
we implore the protection of his omnipotent arm, or ex- 
press our resignation to his irresistible decrees, by an 
involuntary movement, we lift our eyes upwards.^ 

As of all the attributes of God, Omnipotence is the 

* The same account may be given of the origiD of various other natural signs, ex- 
pressive of religious adoration ; (palmas ad sidera ieudenSt &c. &c.) and of some 
ceremonies which have obtained very generally over the world, particularly that of 
offering up incense. 

VOL. IV. 36 
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most impressive in its effects upon the imagination, so 
the sublimest of all descriptions are those which turn on 
the infinite Power manifested in the fabric of the uni- 
verse ; — ^in the magnitudes, (more especially) the dis- 
tances, and the velocities of the heavenly bodies ; and 
in the innumerable systems of worlds which he has 
called into existence. " Let there be light, and there was 
light" has been quoted as an instance of sublime writing 
by almost every critic since the time of Longinus ; and 
its sublimity arises partly from the divine brevity with 
which it expresses the instantaneous effect of the crea- 
tive fiat; partly from the religious sentiment which it 
identifies with our conception of the moment, when the 
earth was first " visited by the day-spring from on 
high.'* Milton appears to have felt it in its full force, 
from the exordium of his hymn : 

" Hail, holi/ light! offspring of heaven first-born." * 

The sublimity of Lucretius will be found to depend 
chiefly (even in those passages where he denies the in- 
terference of the Gods in the govc .iment of the world) 
on the lively images which he indirectly presents to 
his readers, of the Attributes against which he reasons. 
In these instances, nothing is more remarkable than the 
skill with which he counteracts the frigid and anti-po- 
etical spirit of his philosophical system ;-^the sublimest 
descriptions of Almighty Power sometimes forming a 
part of his argument against the Divine Omnipotence, 
In point of logical consistency, indeed, he thus sacrifices 
every thing ; but such a sacrifice he knew to be essen- 
tial to his success as a poet. 

** Nam (proh sancta Deum tranquilly pectora pace, 
QiiJLB placidum degunt svum, vitamque serenam !) 
Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profiindi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ? 
Qais pariter coelos omneis convertere ? et omneis 
Ignibus aetheriis terras suffire feraceis 1 
Omnibus inque locis esse omni tempore prsesto ? 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, ccelique serena 
Conoutiat sonitu ? turn fulmina mittat, et sedes 
Saepe suas distyrbet, et in desefta recedens 

•Note(Cc.) 
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Sseviat, exercens telum, quod ssepe nocenteis 
Praeterit, exanimatque indignos, inque merenteis ? " • 

The sublime effect of rocks and of cataracts ; of huge 
ridges of mountains ; of vast and gloomy forests ; of im- 
mense and impetuous rivers ; of the boundless ocean ; 
and, in general, of every thing vs^liich forces on the at- 
tention the idea of Creative Power, is owing, in part,f 
to the irresistible tendency which that idea has to raise 
the thoughts toward Heaven. — The influence of some 
of these spectacles, in awakening religious impressions, 
is nobly exemplified in Gray's ode, written at the Grande 
Chartreme ; — an Alpine scene of the wildest and most 
awful grandeur, where every thing appears fresh from 
the hand of Omnipotence, inspiring a sense of the more 
immediate presence of the Divinity. 

, " Pr(BS€ntiorem et conspidmus Deum 

Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque prseruptos, sonantes 
' Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem ; 
dusLm si repostus sub trabe citrea 
Fulgeret auro, et Phidiaca manu." 

The same very simple theory appears to me to aflford 
a satisfactory account of the application of the word 
sublimity to Eternity, to Immensity,^ to Omnipresence, 
to Onmiscience ; — in a word, to all the various qualities 
which enter into our conceptions of the Divine Attri- 
butes. As my object, however, in this essay, is not 
to write a treatise on the Sublime, but merely to sug- 
gest slight hints for the consideration of others, I shall 
content myself with remarking farther, under this head, 
the influence which the sacred writings must have had, 
all over the Christian world, in adding solemnity and 
majesty to these natural combinations. If the effect of 
mere elevation be weakened in a philosophical mind, by 
the discoveries of modern science, all the adjuncts, 
physical ^nd moral, which revelation teaches us to con- 
nect with the name of the " Most High," have gained 
an infinite accession of Sublimity. 

• Lucret. Lib. ii. 1093. 

1 1 say in part, as it will afterwards appear that other circumstances, of a Tery 
di/Terent soit, conspire to the same end. 
JNote(Dd.) 
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From the associations thus consecrated in scripture, 
a plausible explanation might be deduced, of the poeti- 
cal effect of almost all the qualities which Mr, Burke, 
and other modem critics, have enumerated as constitu- 
ents of the Sublime ; but it is gratifying to the curiosity 
to push the inquiry farther, by showing the deep root 
which the same associations have in the physical and 
moral nature of the human race ; and the tendency 
which even the superstitious creeds of ancient times 
had to confirm their authority. 

In some respects, indeed, these creeds were admira- 
bly fitted for the purposes of poetry; in none more 
than in strengthening that natural association between 
the ideas of the Sublime and of the Terrible, which 
Mr. Burke has so ingeniously, and I think justly, re- 
solved into the connexion between this last idea and 
that of Power. The region from which Superstition 
draws all her omens and anticipations of futurity lies 
over our heads. It is there she observes the aspects 
of the planets, and the eclipses of the sun and moon ; 
or watches the flight of birds, and the shifting lights 
about the pole. This, too, is the region of the most 
awful and alarming meteorological appearances, — " va- 
pours and clouds and storms ; " and (what is a circum- 
stance of peculiar consequence in this argument) of 
thunder, which has, in all countries, been regarded by 
the multitude, not only as the immediate effect of su- 
pernatural interposition, but as an expression of dis- 
pleasure from above. It is accordingly from this very 
phenomenon (as Mr. Burke has remarked) that the 
word astonishment which expresses the strongest emo- 
tion produced by the Sublime, is borrowed. 

If the former observations be just, instead of con- 
sidering, with Mr. Burke, Terror as the ruling principle 
of the religious sublime, it would be nearer the truth to 
say, that the Terrible derives whatever character of 
Sublimity belongs to it from religious associations. The 
application of the epithet sublime to these, has, I trust, 
been already sufficiently accounted for. 

It may not be improper to add, with respect to the 
awful phenomenon of thunder, that the intimate combi- 
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nation between its impression on the ear, and those ap- 
pearances in the heavens which are regarded as its 
signs or forerunners, must not only cooperate with the 
circumstances mentioned by Mr Burke, in imparting to 
Darkness the character of the Terrible, but must 
strengthen, by a process still more direct, the connex- 
ion between the ideas of Darkness and of mere Elera- 
tion. 

" Fulmina gigni de crassis, alteque, putandum est, 
Nubibus extructis : nam ccelo nulla sereno, 
Nee leviter densis mittuntur nubibus unquam." * 

** Eripiunt subito nubes ccelumque diemque 
TeucroTum ex oculis ; ponto nox incubat atra ; 
Intonuere poli." t 

The same direction is naturally given to the fancy, by 
the Darkness which precedes hurricanes ; and also, dur- 
ing an eclipse of the sun, by the disastrous twilight shed 
on half the nations. Even in common discourse, as well 
as in poetry, we speak of the fall of night, and of the /a// 
of evening. 



• 'Ogtaqti 6* oifgavo&sr yvLj 



" Down rushed the night." 

In general, fancy refers to the visible heavens, the 
source of Darkness as well as of Light ; and according- 
ly, both of these (as Mr. Burke has remarked,) have 
sometimes an important place assigned to them, in sub- 
lime descriptions. They both, indeed, accord and har- 
monize perfectly with this natural group of associations ; 
— abstracting altogether from the powerful aid which 
they occasionally contribute in strengthening the other 
impressions connected with the Terrible. 

And here, I must beg leave to turn the attention of 
my readers, for a moment, to the additional effect which 
these conspiring associations (more particularly those 
arising from religious impressions) lend to every object 
which we consider as Sublime, in the literal sense of that 
word. I before took notice of the sublime flight of the Ea- 

* See the rest of this passage, Lucret. Lib. vi. 249. 
t Mneld, Lib. i. 88. 
t Odyss. Lib. ▼. 294. 
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gle ; but what an accession of poetical sublimity has the 
Eagle derived from the attributes ascribed to him in an- 
cient mvthologjr, as the sovereign of all the other iuhab- 
itants or the air ; as the companion and favorite of Ju- 
piter; and as the bearer of his armour in the war 
against the giants ! In that celebrated passage of Pindar, 
(so nobly imitated by Gray and by Akenside) where be 
describes the power of music in soothing the an^y pas- 
sions of the gods ; the abruptness of the transition from 
the thunderbolt to the eagle ; and the picturesque mi- 
nuteness of the subsequent lines, suflSiciently show what 
a rank was occupied by this bird in the warm imagina- 
tion of Grecian idolatry.*— -Of the two English poets, 
just mentioned, it is observable that the former has 
made no farther reference to Jupiter, than as carrying 
" the feathered king on his scepter'd hand ; " but in or- 
der to compensate for this omission, he has contrived, 
in his picture of the eagle's sleep, by the ma^cal charm 
of figurative language, to suggest, indirectly, the very 
same sublime image with which the description of Pin- 
dar commences : 

" Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie, 
The terror of his. beak, and lightning of his eye." t 

After these remarks, it will not appear surprising that 
th^ same language should be transferred from the ob- 
jects of religious worship, to whatever is calculated to 

* Kal lov alxfiatav xsqavyov oSsvvveis 
^ABviov Ttvgog. Ev- 

det d^ ava andmm Jiog alsrog, &€. &/C. 
t Miay I be permitted to add, that in Akenside's imitation, as well as in the oiiginai^ 
the reader is prepared for the short episode of the £agle,(which in all the three de- 
scriptions is unquestionably the most prominent feature) by the previous allasion to the 
jf^mmit JU9ti0» fev^ ;^*and to suggest my doubts, whether in Gray, the transition to 
this picture from Thracia*8 hills and the Lord of War, be not a little too violent, 
even for lyric poetry. — The English reader may judge of this, from the verses of 
Akenside 

" Those lofty strings 
That charm the mind of gods : that fill the courts 
Of wide Olympus with oblivion sweet 
Of evils, with immortal rest from cares, 
Assuage the terrors of the throne of Jove j 
And quench the formidable thunderbolt 
Of unrelenting fire. With slacken'd wings, 
While now tto solemn concert breathes axound, 
Incumbent o'er the sceptre of his lord, 
Sleeps the stem eagle ; by the numbered notes 
Possessed, and satiate with the melting tone : a 
Sovereign of birds." 
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excite the analogous, though comparatively weak senti- 
ments of admiration and of wonden The word suspice" 
re (to look up) is only one example out of many which 
might be mentioned. Cicero has furnished us with in- 
stances of its application, both to the religious senti- 
ment, and to the enthusiastic admir&tion with which we 
regard some <rf the objects of taste. " Esse praestantem 
aliquam aetemamque naturam, et earn suspiciendam ad- 
mirandamque hominum generi, pulchritudo mundi ordo- 
que rerum coelestium cogit confiteri." * — ^^ Eloquentiam, 
quam ^suspicerent omnes, quam admirarentur," &c.f 
On the latter occasion, as well as on the former, the 
words siispicio and admiror are coupled together, in 
order to convey more forcibly one single idea. 

On this particular view of the sublime, considered in 
connexion with religious impressions, I have only to 
take notice farther, of a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween their influence aijd that of the feelings excited by 
Kteral Sublimity, in assimilating the poetical effects of 
the two opposite dimensions of Depth and of Height. 
In the case of literal Sublimity, I have already endeav- 
oured to account for this assimilation. In that now be- 
fore us, it seems to be the obvious result of those con- 
ceptions so natural to the human mind, which have uni- 
versally suggested a separation of the invisible world 
into two distinct regions ; the one situated at an im- 
mense distance above the earth's surface ; the other at 
a corresponding distance below; — the one a blissful 
and glorious abode, to which virtue is taught to aspire 
as its final reward; the other inhabitated by beings 
in a state of punishment and of degradation. The pow- 
ers to whom the infliction of this punishment is commit- 
ted, cannot fail to be invested by the fancy as the min- 
isters and executioners of divine justice, with some 
of the attributes which are characteristical of the Sub- 
lime ; and this association it seems to have been a great 
object of the heathen mythology to strengthen, as much 
as possible, by the fabulous accounts of the alliances 
between the celestial and the infernal deities ; and by 

* De Divinat. Lib. ii. f Ont 28. 
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Other fictions of a similar tendency. Pluto was the 
son of Saturn, and the brother of Jupiter; Proserpine, 
the daughter of Jupiter and of Ceres; and even the 
river Styx was consecrated into a divinity, held in vene- 
ration and dread by all the Gods. 

The language of the inspired writings is, on this as on 
other occasions, beautifully accommodated to the irre- 
sistible impressions of nature ; availing itself of such 
popular and familiar words as upwards and downwardsj 
above aad behwy in condescension to the frailty of the 
human mindi governed so much by sense and imagina- 
tion, and so little by the abstractions of philosophy. 
Hence the expression otfaMm Angels, which, by recall- 
ing to us the eminence from which they fell, communi- 
cates, in a single word, a character of Sublimity to the 
bottomless abyss: "How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning ! *' The Supreme Being is 
himself represented as filling hell with his presence; 
while the throne where he manifests his glory is con- 
ceived to be placed on high : " If I ascend into heaven, 
thou art there ; if I make my bed in heU, thou art there 
also.'^ 

To these associations, Darkness, Power, Terror, 
Eternity, and various other adjuncts of Sublimity, lend 
their aid in a manner too palpable to admit of any com- 
ment 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



6BN£BAU2ATIONS OF SUBLIMITY IN CONSEQUENCE OF ASSOCIATIONS 
RESULTING FROM THE PHENOMENA OP GRAVITATION, AND FROM THE 
OTHER PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH WHICH OUR SENSES ARE CON- 
VERSANT. 

When we confine our views to the earth's surface, a 
variety of additional causes conspire, with those already 
suggested, to strengthen the association between Ele* 
vated Position and the ideas of Power, or of the Ter- 
rible. I shall only mention the security it affords against 
a hostile attack, and the advantages it yields in the use 
of missile weapons ; two circumstances which give an 
expressive propriety to the epithet commandingy as em- 
ployed in the language of Fortification. 

In other cases, elevated objects excite emotions still 
more closely allied to admiration and to awe, in conse- 
quence of our experience of the effect of heavy bodies 
falling downwards from a great height. Masses of water, 
in the form of a mountain-torrent, or of a cataract, pre- 
sent to us one of the most impressive images of irre- 
sistible impetuosity which terrestrial phenomena afford ; 
and accordingly have an effect, both on the eye and on 
the ear, of peculiar Sublimity, of which poets and ora- 
tors have often availed themselves to typify the over- 
whelming powers of their respective arts. 

*' Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
duem super Hotas alulre ripas, 
Fervet» immensosque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore." 

'* Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong ; 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign j 
Now rolling down the steep amain, 
Headlong impetuous see it pour. 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar." 

" At ille," says Quinctilian, speaking of the different 
kinds of eloquence, " qui saxa devolvat, et pontem in- 
voL, IV. 37 
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dignetur, et ripas sibi faciat, multus et torrens, judicem 
vel nitentem contra feret, cogetque ire qua rapit.'* * 

The tendency of these circumstances, in conjunction 
with others before mentioned, to associate a sublime 
effect with motion doionwardSf is too obvious to require 
any illustration ; and, accordingly, it opens a rich field 
of allusion to poets, wherever an idea is to be conveyed 
of mighty force and power ; or where emotions are to 
be produced, allied to terror. Motion upwardsj on the 
other hand, and perhaps still more, whatever is able to 
oppose an adequate resistance to a superincumbent 
weight, or to a descending shock, furnishes, for reasons 
hereafter to be explained, the most appropriate images 
subservient to that modification of the Sublime, which 
arises from a strong expression of mental energy. 

In looking up to the vaulted roof of a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, our feelings differ, in one remarkable circumstance, 
from those excited' by torrents and cataracts ; that 
whereas, in the latter instances, we see the momentum 
of falling masses actually exhibited to our senses ; in 
the former, we see the triumph of human art, in render- 
ing the law of gravitation subservient to the suspension 
of its own ordinary effects : 



^ The ponderous roof, 



By its own weight made stedfast and imn)ov€»ble/' 

An emotion of Wonder, accordingly, is here added to 
that resulting from the Sublimity of Loftiness and of 
Power, — ^As we are placed too, immediately under the 
incumbent mass, the idea of the Terrible is brought 
home to the imagiaation more directly ; and would, in 
fact, totally overpower our faculties with the- expectation 
of our inevitable and instant destruction, were it not.for 
the experimental proof we have had of the stability of 
similar edifices. It is this natural apprehension of im- 
pending danger, checked and corrected every moment 
by a rational conviction of our security, which seems to 
produce , that silent and pleasing awe which we expe- 
rience on entering within their walls; and which so 

■ ' ■ ' ■■ ■■ " ' ' ■ ■ '■* I P I I i,T ■ . ■ ■ ■ - 

* Quiact. L. 12, c. x. 
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perfectly accords with the other associations awakened 
by the sanctity of the place, and with the sublimity of 
the Being in whom they are centered.* 

The effect of the habits of thought and of feeling 
which have been just described, give not only a pro- 
priety but a beauty to epithets expressive of the Ter- 
rible, even when applied to the great elevation of things 
from which no danger can, for a moment, be conceived 
to be possible. 

« — ^Where not a precipice ^roir»5 o'er the heath 
To rouse a noble horror in the soul." 

'' Mark how the dread pantheon stands 
Amid the domes of modern hands : 
Amid the toys of idle state, 
How simply, how severely great ! " 

To all this it may be added, that the momentum of fall- 
ing bodies is one of the most obvious resources oi which 
Man avails himself for increasing his physical power, in 
the infancy of the mechanical arts. Even in the hostile 
exertions made with the rudest •weapon3 of offence, 
such as the club and the mace, power is always employ- 
ed ^om above; and the same circumstance of superiori- 
ty, in the hteral sense of that word, is considered as the 
most decisive mark of victory in still closer conflict. 
The idea of Power, accordingly, comes naturally to be 
associated with the quartet* from which it can alone be 
exerted in the most advantageous and effectual manner ; 
and that of weakness with prostration, inferiority, and 
submission. 

When these different considerations are combined, it 



* An emotion oi wonder, analogous to that excited by the vaulted roof of a cathe- 
dral, enters deeply into the pleasing effect produced by a majestic arch thrown 
across a river or a ^ulf. That it does not depend pierely on the beauty of form, or 
upon vastness of dimension, appears clearly from the comparative meanness of an 
iron bridge, though executed on a far ereater scale. I was never more disappointed 
In my life flian inien I first saw the bndee at Sundedand. 

In the following rude lines of Churchiu, which Mr. Tooke^s letter to Junius has 
made familiar to every ear, the feelings which give to the stone arch its peculiar 
character of grandeur are painted with equal justness and spuit : 

«« *Tui the last key-ttone 

That makM the aich ; the rest that there were pot, 
Aie nothing till that comes to bind and shut. 
Then stands it a triumphal mark: then men 
CHMwrve the strength, the heirht, the why and when 
It wu erected f and still, walkiog under. 
Meet some new matter to look up and wonder." 
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will not appear surprising, that the ideas of Power and 
of High Station, should, in their application to our own 
species, be almost identified ; insomuch that, in using 
this last expression, w^e are scarcely conscious of speak- 
ing metaphorically. A similar remark may be extended 
to the following phrases ; High rank — High birth — High- 
spirited — High-minded ; High-Priest — High-Churchman 
— Serene Highness — High and Mighty Prince. The 
epithet sublime^ when applied to the Ottoman Court, 
affords another example of the same association* Sir 
William Temple's comparison of the subordination and 
gradations of ranks in a mixed monarchy to a Pyramid ; 
and Mr. Burke's celebrated allusion to the " Corinthian 
Capitals of Society,'' are but expansions and illustra- 
tions of this proverbial and unsuspected figure of speech. 
The same considerations appear to me to throw a 
satisfactory light on that intimate connexion between 
the ideas of Sublimity and of Energy which Mr. Knight 
has fixed on as the fundamental principle of his theory. 
The direction in which the energies of the human mind 
are conceived to be exerted, will of course be in op- 
position to that of the potcers to which it is subjected ; 
of the dangers which hang over it ; of the obstacks 
which it has to surmount in rising to distinction. Hence 
the metaphorical expressions of an unbending spirit ; of 
bearing up against the pressure of misfortune ; of an 
aspiring J or tgwering amoition, and innumerable others. 
Hence, too, an additional association, strengthening won- 
derfully the analogy, already mentioned, between Sub- 
limity and certain Moral qualities ; qualities which, on 
examination, will be found to be chiefly those recom- 
mended in the Stoical School ; implying a more than 
ordinary energy of mind, or of what the French call 
Force of Character. In truth, Energy, as contradistin- 
guished from Power, is but a more particular and modi- ^ 
fied conception of the same idea; comprehending the * 
cases where its sensible effects do not attract obser- 
vation ; but where its silent operation is measured by 
the opposition it resists, or by the weight it sustains. 
The brave man, accordingly, was considered by the 
Stoics as partaking of the sublimity of that Almighty 
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Being who puts him to the trial ; and whom they con- 
ceived as witnessing, with pleasure, the erect and un- 
daunted attitude in which he awaits the impending 
storm, or contemplates the ravages which it has spread 
around him, " Non video quid habeat in terris Jupiter 
pulchrius, quam ut spectet Catonem, jam partibus non 
semel fractis, stantem nihilominus inter rumas publicas 
rectum.^^ 

It is this image of mental energy, bearing lip against 
the terrors of overwhelming Power, which gives so 
strong a poetical effect to the description of Epicurus in 
Lucretius ; and also to the character of Satan, as con- 
ceived by Milton. But in all these cases, the sublimity 
of Energy, when carefully analyzed, will be found to be 
merely relative ; or, if I may use the expression, to be 
only a reflection from the sublimity of the Power to 
which it is opposed,* 

It will readily occur as an objection to some of the 
foregoing conclusions, that horizontal extent, as well as 
great altitude^ is an element of the Sublime. Upon the 
slightest reflection, however, it must appear obvious, 
that this extension of the meaning of Sublimity arises 
entirely from the natural association between elevated 
position and a commanding prospect of the earth's sur- 
face, in all directions. As the most palpable measure of 
elevation is the extent of view which it affords, so, on 
the other hand, an enlarged horizon recalls impressions 
connected with great elevation. The plain of Yorkshire, 
and perhaps in a still greater degree, Salisbury plain, 
produces an emotion approaching to sublimity on the 
mind of a Scotchman, the first time he sees it ; — an 
emotion, I am persuaded, very different from what would 
be experienced on the same occcasion, by a Fleming 
or a Dutchman ; and thisy abstracting altogether from 
the charm of novelty. The feelings connected with the 
wide expanse over which his eye was accustomed to 
wander from the summits of his native mountains, and 

* The pleasure we feel in the consciousneds of energy is but a |>articular case of 
that arising from the consciousness of Power. 

With respect to the pleasure connected with the consciousness of Power, see 
some remarks in a small volume, entitled " Outlines of Moral Philosophy," by the 
author of this work. [See Vol. iii. of this edition.] 
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idiich, in hilly countries, are to be enjoyed exclusively, 
during the short intervals of a serene sky, from emi- 
nences which, in general, are lost among the clouds, — 
these feelings are, in some measure, awakened by that 
enlarged horizon which now every where surrounds 
him ; the principle of Association, in this, as in number- 
less other cases, transferring whatever emotion is neces- 
sarily connected with a particular idea, to every thing 
else which is inseparably linked with it in the memory. 
This natural association between the ideas of Eleva- 
tion and of Horizontal Extent is confirmed and enliven- 
ed by another, arising also from the physical laws of our 
perceptions. It is a curious, and at the same time a 
well known fact, that in proportion as elevation or any 
other circumstance widens our horizon, the enlargement 
of our horizon adds to the apparent hei^ of the vault 
above us. It was long ago remarked by Dr. Smith of 
Cambridge, that " the known distance of the terrestrial 
objects which terminate our view, makes that part of 
the sky which b towards the horizon, appear more dis- 
tant than that which is towards the zenith ; so that the 
apparent figure of the sky is not that of a hemisphere, 
but of a smaller segment of a sp^re/' To this remark 
a later writer has added, that '^ when the visible horizon 
is terminated by very distant objects, the celestial vault 
seems to be enlarged in all its dimensions." — " When I 
view it,'* he observes, " from a confined street or lane, 
it bears some proportion to the buildings that surround 
me ; but when I view it from a large plain, terminated 
on all hands by hills which rise one above another, to 
the distance of twenty miles from the eye, methinks I 
see a new heaven, whose magnificence declares the 
greatness of its autlior, and puts every human edifice 
out of countenance ; for now, the lofty spires and the 
gorgeous palaces shrink into nothing before it, and bear 
no more proportion to the celestial dome, than their 
makers bear to its maker." * — ^Let the same experi- 
ment be tried from the summit of a lofty mountain, com- 
manding an immense prospect all around of land and of 

* Reid's Inquiry, chap, y'u sect. 22. 
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sea ; and the effect will be found to be magnified; an a 
scale beyand description. 

To those who have verified this optical phenomenoa 
by their own observation, it will not appear surprising, 
that the word sublmtty should have been transferred 
from the vertical line, not only to the horizontal surface^ 
but also to the immense concavity of the visible hemis- 
phere. As these various modifications of space are 
presented to the eye at the same moment, each height- 
ening the effect of the others, it is easily conceiv^le 
that the same epithet should be insensibly applied to 
them in common ; and that this common epithet should 
be borrowed from that dimension on which so much o£ 
the general result primarily depends.* 

Another extension of the word suhUmty seems to be 
in part explicable on the same principle ; I mean the ap- 
plication we occasionally make of it to the emotion pro- 
duced by looking doumwards. For this latitude of ex- 
pression I already endeavoured to account from other 
considerations ; but the solution will appear stiU: more* 
satisfactory, when it is recollected, that, along with that 
apparent enlargement of the celestial vault, which, we 
enjoy from a high mountain, there is an additional pec- 
Qeption, which comes home still more directly to our 
peirspnal feelings, that of the space by which we are 
sieparated from the plain below. With this percepticHu 
a feeling of Awe (arising partly from the giddy emi- 
nence on which we stand, and partly from the solitude 
and renototeness of our situation) is, in many cases, 
cocabined j a feeling which canjnot fail to be powerfully 
instrumental in binding the association between depths 
and the other elements which swell the complicated 
emotion excited by the rare incident of an Alpine pros- 
pect. 

^^ What, dreadful pleasure there to stand sublime, 
Like shiptffreck'd mariner on desert coasU 
And view th' enormous waste of vapours tossM 
In billows lengthening to th' horizon round; 
Now scoop'd in. golfs^ in mountaias now. emboai'd." f 

♦Note (E e.) 

t Accordingly, we fund the poets Oreq^iently employing words synonymou« with 
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With respect to the concavity over our heads, (and 
of which, how far soever we may travel on the earth's 
surface, the summit or cope is always exactly coincident 
with our shifting zenith) it is farther observable, that its 
sublime effect is much increased by the mathematical 
regularity of its form; suggesting the image of a vast 
Rotundoy having " its centre every where, and its circum- 
ference nowhere ; " a circumstance which forces irre- 
sistibly on the mind, the idea of something analogous to 
architectural design, carried into execution by Omnipo- 
tehce itself. This idea is very strongly stated in the 
passage which was last quoted ; and it is obviously im- 
plied in the familiar transference of the words Vault 
and Dome, from the edifices of the builder to the di- 
vine handywork. — ** This majestical roofy fretted with 
golden fires," — an expression which Shakspeare ap- 
plies to the firmament, has been suggested by the same 
analogy. 

As the natural bias of the imagination, besides, is to 
conceive the firmament to be something solids in which 
the sun, moon, and stars, are mechanically fixed, a senti- 
ment erf Wonder at the unknown means by which the 
law of gravity is, in this instance, counteracted, comes 
to be superadded to the emotion excited by the former 
combination of circumstances. This sentiment is very 
fi^equently expressed by children ; and the feelings of 
childhood have often an influence of which we are lit- 
tle aware (more especially in matters of Taste) on those 
which are experienced in the maturity of our judgment.* 

The sublime effect of the celestial vault is still farther 
heightened by the vast and varied space which the eye 
has to travel over in rising gradually from the horizon to 
the zenith : — contemplating, at one time, the permanent 
glories of the starry expanse ; at another, enjoying the 
magical illusions with which, from sunrise till sunset, the 
clouds diversify the sky. To this immediate impression 
produced upon the senses, must be added the play given 

Height and Depth, as if they were nearly convertible terms : ** Blue Profound." — 
(Akenside.)-— " Rode Sublime, The secrets of th' Abyss to spy."— (Gray.)— " Coe- 
lum Profundum." — (Virgil.) The phrase profwida altUudo is used, even by prose 
writers. An example of it occurs in Livy ; zxzviii. 28. 
* *< Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum." Virg, Bucol. it. 1. 60. 
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to the imagination, in supplying the remainder of that 
grand spectacle under which we are placed, and of 
which the sight can take in only, atx>ne and the same 
moment, a limited portion. As the smallest arch of a 
circle enables us to complete the whole circumference, 
so the slightest glance of the heavens presents to our 
conceptions the entire hemisphere ; inviting the thoughts 
to grasp, at once, what the laws of vision render it im- 
possible for us to perceive, but in slow succession. The 
ingenious and well known remark which Mr. Burke has 
made on the pleasure we receive from viewing a Cylin- 
der, appears to me to hold, with much greater exactness, 
when applied to the effect of a Spacious Dome on a 
spectator placed under its concavity. 

In all such cases, however, as have been now under 
our consideration, notwithstanding the variety of cir- 
cumstances by which the effect is augmented or modifi- 
ed, I am inclined to think, that Sublimity, literally so 
called, willbe found, in one way or another, the predomi- 
nant element or ingredient. In the description, for ex- 
ample, which Mr. Brydone has given of the boundless 
prospect from the top of jEtna, the effect is not a 
little increased by the astonishing elevation of the spot 
from whence we conceive it to have been enjoyed ; and 
it is increased in a degree incomparably greater, by the 
happy skill with which he has divided our attention be- 
tween the spectacle belowy and the spectacle above,-^ 
Even in the survey of the upper regions, it will be ac- 
knowledged by those who reflect carefully on their own 
experience, that the eye neyer rests till it reaches the 
zenith ; a point to which numberless accessary associa- 
tions, both physical and moral, unite in lending their 
attractions. 

After the remarks which have been already made on 
the natural association between the ideas of elevation, 
and of horizontal amplitude in general, it may, at first 
sight, appear superfluous to say any thing farther with 
respect to the Sublimity which is universally ascribed to 
the Ocean even when its waves are still. In this par- 
ticular case, however, the effect is so peculiarly strong, 
that it may be fairly presumed, other collateral causes 

VOL. IV. 38 
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conspire with those which have been hitherto mention- 
ed ; and accordingly, a variety of specific circumstan- 
ces instantly occur, as distinguishing the surface of a 
smooth sea from all the other instances in which the 
epithet sublime is applied to what is perfecdy flat or 
level. 

1. Of these circumstances one of the most prominent 
is the unfathomable depth of the ocean; or, in other 
words, the immeasurable elevation above its bottom, of 
those who navigate upon its surface. Agreeably to this 
idea, mariners are described in Scripture, as those " who 
see the wonders of the great deep ; " and the same 
language is employed by Gray, to exalt our conceptions 
even of the sublime flight of the eagle. 

" Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro' the azure deejps of air." 

2. The sympathetic dread associated with the perilous 
fortunes of those who trust themselves to that incon- 
stant and treacherous element. It is owing to this, that 
in its most placid form, its temporary effect in sooth- 
ing or composing the spirits is blended with feelings 
somewhat analogous to what are excited by the sleep 
of a Uon ; the calmness of its surface pleasing chiefly, 
from the contrast it exhibits to the terrors which it nat- 
urally inspires.* 

3. The idea of literal sublimity inseparably combined 
with that of the sea, from the stupendous spectacle it 
exhibits when agitated by a storm. The proverbial 
phrase of mountain billows sufficiently illustrates the 
force and the universality of this combination. Jl tem- 
pestuous sea of mountains is accordingly an e3;pres3ion 
applied by an ingenious writer, to the prospect which 
is seen in one direction from the top of Skiddaw ; aind 
it would not be easy, in the same number of words, to 
convey a juster conception of what he wished to describe.. 
To those who have actually navigated, the deep, at a 

* Gray had manifestly thU analog)^ in his Ti^w when |ifr wi^ote Hn^ A>9ow|iC 
Imes : — 

** Uajnindful of tke swe^ing whirlwind's Bw^y 
That httsh'd in ^im repose expeott itsfvenio^ pi^.'* 
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distance from every visible coast, the same combination 
of ideas must present itself, even when the surface pf 
the water is perfectly tranquil. Homer has accurately 
seized the natural impression of the fancy : 

'AXk ore dfj r^v vijaov iXelno/isv, ovdi tig itlkfi 
0aivsjo yaidtav, aXX ovgavog, rjdi S^iXaaaa* 

Odyss. Lib. xii. 1. 403. 

4. The complete dependence of the state of th6 ocean 
on that of the atmosphere ; and the association, or rather 
identification, of vnnds and waves in the common images 
of danger which they both suggest. 

In the descriptions of shipwrecks, which occur in the 
ancient poets, the sublimity will be found to result in no 
inconsiderable degree from this identification j and in- 
deed, in this, as in many other instances, the language 
of mythology is little more than a personification of the 
natural workings of the mind. 

"Jlg $inap, avvayev vstpiXag, hdga^6 ds novtov, 
Xb^I xglavpav U(oy* naaag d' ogo&wsv aiXXag 

Hulon^ o/iov ual nirtoV oq^aqu d* ovqavod-w riS,i 

Odyss. Lib. v, 1. 291. 

^JlXojB fjuv t8 NoTog Bogii] ngoSdXsaxB q>igBa&ai>, 
**AkXoT8 d* avT Evqog Zsg>vg(^ si^aaxB di>(6xBiv,t 

Odyss. Lib. v. I. 331. 

6. The aid which the art of navigation, in all the sta- 
ges of its progress, derives from the observation of the 
stars; and the consequent bias given to the fancy, to 
mount from the ocean to the heavens* A pilot seated at 
the helm, with his eye fixed on the Pole, while the rest 
of the crew abandon themselves to sleep, forms an in- 
teresting picture in some of the noblest productions of 
human genius. In the Odyssey, this astronomical asso- 
ciation is employed with wonderful success by the genius 

• ** Past sight of shore, along the surge we bound j 
And all above is sky, and ocean all around." 

t « He spoke, and high the forky trident hurl'd 

Rolls clouds on clouds, and stirs the watery world, ' 
At once the face of earth askd sea deforms, 
Swells all the winds, and rouses all the storms." 

X ** And now the south and now the north prevails, ^ 

Now o'er the ocean sweep the eastern gales, > 

And now the West winds rend the fluttering sails." j 
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of Homer, to impart a character of Sublimity, even to 
the little raft of Ulysses, during his solitary voyage from 
Calypso's island. 

Aviag 6 TiTjdaXlfi} id-vvtto Te/viyin-ai? 
"HfXBvog ' ovdi oi vnrog inl BUqxiqoiaiv litnttt, 
IlXrjXddag x iaoQavrt, xal oipe dvovta JBoiattiv, 
*'Aq%tov &', ^v xal afia^av eTtixXrufiy xaliovaiv, 
"H t ainov arqiqxrai, xal t 'Jlgiava doxevsi, 
Oirj 5* afifioQog iaxl Xoergm^ ^Jlxtaroio* 

Odyss. Lib. v. 1. 270. 

Agreeably to the same bias of the fancy, the principal ' 
constellations in our astronomical sphere have been sup- 
posed, with no inconsiderable probability, to be emble- 
matical of circumstances and events connected with the 
oldest voyage alluded to in profane history, the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts. — ^What an accession of strength 
must have been added, in every philosophical mind, to 
this natural association, in consequence of the methods 
practised by the moderns for finding the latitude and 
the longitude ! On the other hand, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the poetical effect, must, to a certain degree, 
have been weakened by the discovery of the polarity 
of the needle. 

In minds which have been impressed, in early life, 
with the fabulous and popular accounts of the origin of 
astronomy, the same association of literal sublimity with 
the objects of that study, imparts somiewhat of the same 
character, even to the plains and to the shepherds of 
ancient Chaldea.f 

6. The variety of mod^s in which the ocean presents 
to us the idea of |)otcer. Among these, there are two 
which more particularly deserve attention. (1.) Its ten- 
dency to raise our thoughts to that Being whose "hand 

* " Plac'd at the helm he sate, and mark'4 the skies. 

Nor closM in sleep, his ever-watchful eyes. 

Th^re view'd the Pleiads, and the Nortiiern Team, 

And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 

To which, around the axle of the sky 

The Bear, revolving, points his golden eye ; 

Who shines exalted on th'-ethenal plain. 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main." 
t Principio Assyrii, prqpter planitiem magnittidinemque regionum quasineole- 
bant, cum ccelum ex omni pate patens atque apertum intuerentur, trajectiones 
motusque stellarum observaverunt. — Qua in natione, Chaldsei, diuturna observatione 
siderum scientiam putantur effecisse, &c. &c.~C¥c. de Dimnat, 
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heaves its billows;" and who "has given his decree 
to the seas, that they might not pass his commandment.'* 
(2.) Its effect in recalling to us the proudest triumph of 
Man, in accomplishing the task assigned to him, of sub- 
duing the earth and the elements. — Beside, however, 
these associations, which are common to the inhabitants 
of all maritime countries, a prospect of the sea must 
frequently awaken, in every native of this island, many 
sublime recollections which belong exclusively to our- 
selves ; those recollections, above all others, which turn 
on the naval commerce, the naval power, and the naval 
glory of England ; and on the numerous and triumphant 
fleets which " bear the British thunder o'er the world." * 
7. The easy transition by which a moralizing fancy 
passes from a prospect of the sea, to subjects alHed to 
the most interesting of all the various classes of our sub- 
lime emotions ; — from the ceaseless succession of waves 
which break on the beach, to the fleeting generations of 
men ; or, from the boundless expanse of the watery 
waste, to the infinity of Space, and the infinity of Time. 

«* Haeres 
Hseredem alterius, velut unda supervenit undam." 

** Walk thoughtful on the silent solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean thou must sail so soon." 

In which last hues (as well as in Shakspeare's bank 
and skoal of time,) the complete union of the subject 
and of this simile proves, how intimately they were 
combined together in the mind of the poet. 

Before closing this long discussion concerning the ef- 
fects produced on the imagination by the connexion 
between the ideas of Altitude and of Horizontal Ex- 
tent, I think it of great importance to remark farther, in 
illustration of the same argument, that a similar associ- 
ation attaches itself to these words when employed 
metaphorically. A good example of this occurs in a 
passage of the JVbvum Organonj where the author re- 
commends to the students of particular branches of 
science, to rise occasionally above the level of their 
habitual pursuits, by gaining the vantage-ground of a 

• Thomson. 
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higher philosophy. ** Prospectationes fiunt a turribus 
aut locis praealtis ; et impossibile est, ut quis exploret 
remotiores interioresque scientiae alicujus partes, si stet 
super piano ejusdem scientiae, neque altioris sciential 
veluti speculam conscendat : " — An allusion not more 
logically appropriate, than poetically beautiful j and 
which probably suggested to Cowley his comparison of 
Bacon's prophetic anticipsitions of the future progress of 
experimentaJ philosophy, to the distant view of the 
promised land, which Moses enjoyed from the top of 
Mount Pisgah : 

" pid on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land ; 
And from the mountain-top of his exalted wit. 
Saw it himself, and showed us it." 

The metaphorical phrases of scala ascensoria et scala 
descensoria, which Bacon appHes to the Analytical and 
Synthetical Methods, show, in a still more explicit man- 
ner, the strong impression which the natural association 
between Altitude and horizontal extent had made on 
his imagination ; inasmuch as he avails himself of it, 
as the most significant figure he could employ to illus- 
trate, in the way of analogy, the advantages which he 
expected to result from his own peculiar mode of phi- 
losophizing. Indeed the analogy is so close and so ir- 
resistible, that it is scarcely possible to speak of Analy- 
sis and Synthesis, without making use of expressions in 
which it is implied.* When, agreeably to the rules of 
the former, we rise, or ascend, from particular phenom- 
ena to general principles, our views become more en- 
larged and comprehensive, but less precise and definite 
with respect to minute details. In proportion as we 
redescend in the way of synthesis, our horizon con- 
tracts ; but at every step we find ourselves better ena- 
bled to observe and to examine, with accuracy, whatever 
individual objects attract our curiosity. 

In pure Mathematics, it is to the most general and 
comprehensive methods of inquiry, that we exclusively 
appropriate the title of the higher or sublimer parts of 

* See Note (Ff.) 
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the science j a figurative mode of speaking, which is 
rendered still more appropriate by two collateral cir- 
cumstances ; First, that all these methods, at the time 
when this epithet was originally applied to them, involv- 
ed, in one form or another, the idea of Infinity ; and. 
Secondly, that the earliest, as well as the most success- 
ful applications of them hitherto made, have been to 
Physical Astronomy.* 

With this exception, and one or two others, for which 
it is easy to account, it is remarkable, that the epithet 
universally applied to the more abstruse branches of 
knowledge is not sublime but profound. We conceive 
truth to be something analogous to a Treasure hid un- 
der ground ; or to the Precious Metals, which are not 
to be obtained but by digging into the mine ; or to 
Pearls placed at the bottom of the sea, inaccessible to 
all but such as dive into the deep. — ^Agreeably to this 
analogy, we speak of a profound mathematician, a pro- 
found metaphysician ; a profound lawyer ; a profound 
antiquary.f 

The effect of this analogy has probably been not a 
little strengthened by an idea which (although I believe 
it to be altogether unfounded) has prevailed very gen- 
erally in all ages of the world. I allude to the vulgar 
opinion, that, while poetical genius is the immediate gift 
of heaven, confined exclusively to a few of its favored 
children, the most recondite truths in the most abstruse 
sciences, are within the reach of all who can submit to 
the labor of the search. A philosopher of the first em- 
inence has given to this prejudice the sanction of his 
authority, remarking, that " it is genius and not the want 
of it, that adulterates science, and fills it with error and 
false theory ; " and that " the treasures of knowledge, 
although commonly buried deepy may be reached by those 
drudges who can dig with labor and patience, though 
they have not wings to fly." J 

• Note (G g.) 

t These opposite analo^es are curiously combined together in the following sen- 
tence of Maclaurin. Speaking of Leibnitz, he remarks : — ** We doubt not, that if a 
full and perfect account of all mat is moat profound in the high geometry could have 
been deduced from the doctrine of infinities, it might have been expected from this 
author."— (F/imom, V. 1. p. 45^ 

t In this criticism on Dr. Reid, I have been anticipated by his learned and inge- 
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The justness of this doctrine, I shaD take another 
opportunity to examine at some length. I have referred 
to it here, merely as an additional circumstance which 
may have influenced human fancy, in characterizing 
poetical and philosophical genius by two epithets, which 
in their litei^al sense express things diametrically oppo- 
site. 

It is, at the same time, extremely worthy of obser- 
vation, with respect to the metaphorical meaning of both 
epithets, that as the opposite of the Poetical Sublime is 
not the Profound, but the Low or the Grovelling; so the 
opposite of the Philosophical Profound is not what is 
raised Above the level. of the earth, but the Superficial 
or the Shallow. 

•* " •'*' '• c 

nious friend Dr. Gerard ; who, after quoting the ahove passage observes, *< that the 
author's modesty underrates hirown abilities ; and, in this instance, renders his 
decision inaccurate."— Gerard on Genius, pp. 382, 383. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

CONFnUf ATION OF THE FOREGOING THEORY FROM THE NATURAL SIGNS OF 
SUBLIME EMOTION. — RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF THESE SIGNS ON THE 
ASSOCIATIONS WHICH SUGGEST THEM. 

The strength and power of the associations which 
have been now under our review, (how trifling and ca- 
pricious soever some of them may appear to be in their 
origin) may be distinctly traced in the arts of the Actor 
and of the Orator, in both of which they frequently 
give to what may be called metaphorical or figurative 
applications of Natural Signs, a propriety and force 
which the severest taste must feel and acknowledge. 
While the tongue, for example, is employed in pronounc- 
ing words expressing elevation of character, the body 
becomes, by a sort of involuntary impulse, more erect 
and elevated than usual; the eye is raised, and as- 
sumes a look of superiority or command. Cicero 
takes notice of the same thing as a natural effect, pro- 
duced on the Bodily Expression, by the contemplation 
of the universe ; and more particularly of subjects 
which are* exalted and celestial, either in the literal or 
the metaphorical acceptation of these words. " Est ani- 
morum mgeniorumque quoddam quasi pabulum, consid- 
eratio contemplatioque naturae. Erigimur, elevatiores 
fieri videmur ; humana despicimus ; cogitantesque supe- 
ra atque coelestia, haec nostra ut exigua et minima con- 
temnimus." 

Even in speaking of any thing, whether physical or 
moral, which invites Imagination upwards, the tones of 
the voice become naturally higher ; while they sink 
spontaneously to a deep bass, when she follows a con- 
trary direction. This is the more remarkable, that the 
analogy apprehended between high and low in the musi- 
cal scale, and high and low in their Iitei:al acceptations, 
seems to be the result of circumstances which have not 

VOL. IV. 39 
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operated universally among our species, in producing 
the same association of ideas.* 

The various associations connected with Sublimity 
become thus incorporated, as it were, with the Language 
of nature ; and, in consequence of this incorporation, 
acquire an incalculable accession of influence over the 
human frame. We may remark this influence even on 
the acute and distinguishing judgment of Aristotle, in 
the admirable description of Meyakaywxia in the third 
chapter of his Nicomachian Ethics ; the whole of which 
description hinges on an analogy (suggested by a met- 
aphorical w^ord) between Greatness of Stature and 
Greatness of Mind. The same analogy is the ground- 
work of the account of Subhraity in Writing, given by 
Longinus ; who, although he speaks only of the eflfect 
of sublimity on the Mind, plainly identifies that effect 
with its Bodily expression. " The Mind,'* he observes, 
" is naturally elevated by the true Subhme, and, assum- 
ing a certain proud and erect attitude, exults and glo- 
ries, as if it had itself produced what it has only heard." 
The description is, I think, perfectly correct ; and may 
be regarded as a demonstrative proof, that, in the com- 
plicated eflect which sublimity produces, the primary 
idea which has given name to the whole, always retains 
a decided predominence over the other ingredients. 

It seems to be the expression of Mental Elevation, 
conveyed by the " 6s sublime " of man, and by what 
Milton calls the looks commercing with the skies, which is 
the foundation of thb-sublimity we ascribe to the Hu- 
man figure. In point of actual height, it is greatly infe- 
rior to various tribes of other animals ; but none of 
these have the whole of their bodies, both trunk and 
limbs, in the direction of the vertical line ; coinciding 
with that tendency to rise or to mount upwards, which is 
symbolical of every species of improvement, whether 
intellectual or moral ; and which typifies so forcibly to 
our species, the preeminence of their rank and destina- 
tion among the inhabitants of this lower world, f 

* See Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. i. ch. v. part ii. sect. 1. 

t *' Omniii homines qui sese student prsestare cseteris animaUtms, summa ope niti 
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" When I look up to the Heavens which thou hast 
made/* says an inspired writer ; " to the Sun and 
stars which thou hast ordained ; 

" Then say I, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou should st visit him ! 

" For thpu hast made him but a little lower than the 
angels ; thou hast crowned his head with glory and hon- 
or. 

^* Thou hast put all things under hisfeety 

Intimately connected with the sublime effect of man's 
erect form is the imposing influence of a superiority of 
stature over the mind of the multitude. — " And when 
Saul stood among the people, he was higher than any 
of them, from his shoulders and upward. — ^And all the 
people shouted and said, God save the King." 

Even in the present state of society, a superiority of 
stature is naturally accompanied with an air of authority, 
the imitation of which would be ludicrous in a person 
not possessed of the same advantages ; and in a popu- 
lar assembly, every one must have remarked the weight 
which it adds to the eloquence of a speaker, " proudly 
eminent above the rest in shape and gesture." * 

From these observations it is easy to explain, how 
the fancy comes to estimate the intellectual and moral 
excellencies of individuals, in a way analogous to that in 
which we measure their stature (I mean by an ideal 
scale placed in a vertical position) ; and to employ the 
words ahove^ beloWj superiorityj inferiority^ and number-^ 
less others, to mark, in these very different cases, their 
relative advantages and disadvantages, f We have even 
a bias to carry this analogy farther ; and to conceive the 
various orders of created beings, as forming a rising 

decet, ne vitani inlentio transeant, veluti pecora, que natura prona, atque veotri obe- 
dieotia, ^TaiV^—SaUusU 

*' Separat hoc nos 

A greffe mutoriun, tXyae ideo venerabile soli 

Sortiti ingeuiam, divinorianque capaces, 

Atque exercendu capiendisqiie ajtibtts apti, 

Sensuma ctBlesti demissum traximus arce, 

G^ius egent proaa et terrain spectantia."— 

JmetuU, XV. Sat. 149. . 

« See Note (Hh.) 

f A trifling, but curious instance, of an analogous association may be remarked in 
the application we make of tbe terms high and low to the Temperature of bodies, 
in consequence of tiie vertical position of the scale in our common Thermometers. 
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scale of an indefinite Altitude. In this manner we are 
naturally led to ^ve the title of Sublime to such attain- 
ments and efforts, in our own species, as rise above the 
common pitch of humanity ; and hence, the origin of an 
additional association, conspiring with other circum- 
stances formerly pointed out, as suggesting a metaphor- 
ical application of that word to a particular class of the 
higher beauties of Style, 

It appears to me probable, that it was by a Tague ex- 
tension of this meaning of the Sublime, to excellence in 
general, that Longinus was led to bestow this epithet on 
Sappho's Ode ; * and on some other specimens of the 
vehement or Impassioned, and also of the Nervous, and 
of the Elegant, which do not seem to rise above the com- 
mon tone of classical composition in any one quality, 
but in the finished perfection with which they are exe- 
cuted. I confess, at the same time, my own opinion is, 
that, with all his great merits as a critic and as an elo- 
quent writer, his use of this word throughout his trea- 
tise can neither be accounted for nor rendered consist- 
ent by any philosophical theory whatever. In various 
places, he evidently employs it precisely in the same 
sense in which if is now genersJly understood in our 
language ; and in which I have all along used it, in at- 
tempting to trace the connexion between its different 
and apparently arbitrary significations.! 

It is wonderful that Longinus was not induced, by 
his own very metaphorical description of the effects -of 
sublime writing, to inquire, in the next place, to what 
causes- it is owing, that sublime emotions have the ten- 
dency which he ascribes to them, to elevate the thoughts, 
and to communicate literally a momentary elevation to 
the body. At these effects he has stopped short, with- 
out bestowing any attention on what seems to me the 
most interesting view of the problem. 

Mr. Burke has adopted the desdription of Longinus, 
and has stated the fact with still greater clearness and 
fulness. If he had followed out his ideas a little further, 
he would probably have perceived more distinctly than 

•Note (I i.) tNote(Kk.) 
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he appears to have done, that the key to some of the 
chief metaphysical difficulties supposed to be connected 
with this inquiry, is to be found in the principles which 
regulate the progressive generalizations of the import of 
words ; and in those laws of association, which, while 
they insensibly transfer the arbitrary signs of thought 
from one subject to another, seldom fail to impart to 
the latter a power of exciting, in some degree, the same 
emotions which are the natural or the necessary effects 
of the former. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 



INFERENCES FEOM THE FOREGOING DOCTRINES, WITH SOME ADDITIONAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Before I conclude this Essay, it is proper for me 
to remind my readers, in order to prevent misapprehen- 
sions with respect to the foregoing observations, That 
my aim is not to investigate the principles on which the 
various elements pi Sublimity give pleasure to the mind ; 
but to trace the associations, in consequence of which 
the common name of Sublimity has been applied to all 
of them. It is not, for instance, my aim to show, that 
the whole effect of Horizontal Amplitude arises from its 
association with Elevation, or Height ; far less, that it is 
this association alone which delights us in viewing the 
celestial vault, with all the various wonders it exhibits 
by day and by night ; but merely to explain, from this 
principle, the transference of the epithet Sublime, from 
one modification of space to all the others. In like 
manner, I have abstained altogether from giving any 
opinion on the very curious question concerning the 
pleasure arising from certain modifications of Terror ; 
because it did not appear to me to have any immediate 
connexion with the train of my argument. It is suffi- 
cient for my purpose, if I have succeeded in accounting 
for the place which the Terrible, when properly modi- 
fied, is generally allowed to occupy among the constitu- 
ents, or at least among the natural adjuncts of the Sub- 
lime. 

Although I have attempted to show, at some length, 
that there is a specific pleasure connected with the sim- 
ple idea of Sublimity or Elevation, I am far from think- 
ing, that the impressions produced by such adjuncts as 
Eternity or Power, or even by the physical adjuncts of 
Horizontal Extent and of Depth, are wholly resolvable 
into their association with this common and central con- 
ception. I own, however, I am of opinion, that, in most 
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cases, the pleasure attached to the conception of literal 
sublimityj identified, as it comes to be, with those relig- 
ious impressions which are inseparable from the human 
mind, is one of the chief ingredients in the complicated 
emotion ; and that, in every case, it either palpably or 
latendy contributes to the effect 

From this constant or very general connexion, too, 
which these different ingredients have with each other, 
as well as with the central idea of Elevation, they must 
necessarily both lend and borrow much accessory influ- 
ence over the mind. The primary effect of Elevation 
itself cannot fail to be astonishingly increased by its as- 
sociation with such interesting and awful ideas as Im- 
mensity, Eternity, Infinite Power, and Infinite Wisdom ; 
blended as they are in our conceptions with that still 
sublimer attribute of God, which encourages us to look 
up to him as the Father of all On the other hand, to 
all of these attributes. Elevation imparts, in its turn, a 
common character and a common epithet. 

Supposing, therefore, the foregoing conclusions to be 
admitted as just, a wide field of speculation lies open to 
future inquirers. To some of these, I flatter myself, the 
hints which I have suggested may be useful, if not ■ in 
conducting them into the right path, at least in divert- 
ing them from the vain attempt to detect a common 
quality in the metaphysical essence of things, which 
derive their common name only from the tie of Habitu- 
al Association. 

In confirmation of what I have just stated concern- 
ing the primary or central idea of Elevation, it may be 
farther remarked, that when we are anxious to commu- 
nicate the highest possible* character of Sublimity to any 
thing we are describing, we generally contrive, some- 
how or other, .either directly, or by means of some 
strong and obvious association, to introduce the image 
of the Heavens, or of the Clouds ; or, in other words, of 
Sublimity literally so called. The idea of Eloquence 
is unquestionably subHme in itself, being a source of the 
proudest and noblest species of Power which the mind 
of one man can exercise over those of others : but how 
wonderfully is its sublimity increased when connected 
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with the image of Thunder ; as when we speak of the 
Thunder of Demosthenes! ^^ Demosthenis non tarn 
vibrarent fulinina, nisi numeris contorta ferrentur." — 
Milton has fully availeii himself of both these associa- 
tions, in describing the orators of the Greek republics : 

** Resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will the fierce democracy ; 
Shook th' arsenal, and fiilmin'd over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxer&es* throne." 

In Collins's ode to Fear, the happy use of a sin^ 
word identifies at once the Physical with the Moral 
Sublime/ and concentrates the effects of their united 
force. 

" Tho* gentle pity claim her mingled part, 
Yet all the thundirs of the scene are thine ! " 

The same word adds not a little to the effect of one 
of the sublimest descriptions in the book of Job. ** Hast 
thou given the horse strength ; hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder 1 " * 

In the concluding stanza of one of Gray's odes, if the 
bard, after his apostrophe to Edward, had been repre- 
sented as falling on his sword, or as drowning himself in 
a pool at the summit of the rock, the Moral Sublime, so 
far as it arises from his heroical determination " to con- 
quer and to die,*' would not have been in the least di- 
minished; but how different from the complicated 
emotion produced by the images of altitude ; of depth ; 
of an impetuous and foaming flood ; of darkness ; and of 
eternity ; all of which are crowded into the two last 
lines : 

<* He 8poke---and headhmg ftGipx the mountain's height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plung'd to endless night." 

Among the Grecian sages, Plato has been always 
more peculiarly characterized by the epithet sublime ; 
and indeed, on various accounts, it is strongly and hap- 
pily descriptive of the, feelings inspired by the genius 
of that author ; by the lofty mysticism of his philos- 
ophy ; and even by the remote origin of the theologi- 

• Note (L 1.) 
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cal fables which are said to have descended to him 
from Orpheus. The following passage paints the im- 
pressions of a German scholar,* when he first met with 
the Indigitamenta or Orphic Hymns, during an acciden- 
tal visit to Leipsic ; and the scenery which he has em- 
ployed to embellish his picture, is worthy of the imagi- 
nation of Plato himself. The skill with which he has 
called in to his aid the darkness and silence and awful- 
ness of midnight, may be compared to some of the 
finest touches of our master poets ; but what I wish, at 
present, chiefly to remark, is the effect of Altitude and of 
the Starry Firmament in exalting our conceptions of 
those reUgious mysteries of the fabulous ages, which 
had so powerfully awakened the enthusiasm of the 
writer. — *^ Incredibile dictu quo me sacro horrore affla- 
verint indigitamenta ista deorum : nam et tempus ad 
illorum lectionem eligere cogebar, quod vel solum hor- 
rorem- incutere animo potest, nocturnum ; cum enim to- 
tam diem consumserim in contemplando urbis splendo- 
re, et in adeundis, quibus scatet urbs ilia, viris doctis, 
sola nox restabat, quam Orpheo consecrare potui. In 
abyssum quendam my^teriorum venerandae antiquitatis 
descendere videbar, quotiescunque silente mundo, solis 
vigilantibus astris et luna, /leXavrf^drovs istos hymnos 
ad manus sumpsi." 

It is curious, how very nearly the imagination of Mil- 
ton, in alluding to the same topics, has pursued the same 
track : 

" Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft oat-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
Th' immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook : 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element." t 

* Eschenbach. — I am indebted for this quotation to Dr. Akenside's notes subjoined 
to his Hymn to the Naiads, 
f The doctrine of the soul's preexistence is ascribed by Plato himself to Orpheus. 
VOL. IV, 40 
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If these observations be just, the question which has 
been so often agitated with respect to the comparative 
effects of the Physical and Moral Sublime, must appear 
entirely nugatory ; their general result leading to this 
conclusion, that all the qualities, which we refer to both, 
unite in forming one and the same group of associations. 
The ideas thus associated, may be conceived to bear 
some distant analogy, in their mutual communications 
with each other, and in their common communication 
with that great fountain of sublime emotion in which 
they all centre, to the system of circulation in the ani- 
mal frame ; — or, perhaps, in this point of view, the asso- 
ciated elements of Sublimity may be still more aptly 
compared to the different jars composing an Electrical 
Battery ; each of which is prepared to contribute, at 
one and the same moment, its proportional share to the 
joint explosion. 

In the following well-kpown illustration of the superi- 
ority of the Moral above the Physical Sublime, it is re- 
markable, that while the author exemplifies the latter 
only by the magnitude and momentum of dead masses, 
and by the immensity of space, considered in general, he 
not only bestows on the former the interest of a histori- 
cal painting, exhibiting the majestic and commanding 
expression of a Roman Form, but lends it the adventi- 
tious aid of an allusion, in which the imagination is car- 
ried up to Jupiter armed vi^ith his bolt. In fact, it is not 
the two different kinds of sublimity which he has con- 
trasted with each other, but a few of the constituents 
of the Physical Sublime which he has compared, in 
point of effect, with the powers of the Physical and 
Moral Sublime combined together in their joint opera- 
tion. 

" Look then abroad thro' nature, to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken thro' the void immense ; 
And speak, O man ! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fate. 
Amid the crowd of Patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extending like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, calPd aloud 
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' Oil TuUy's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country, hail J 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate in the dast, 
And Rome again is free." 

I shall close this essay, with hinting very slightly, 
that how nearly soever allied to Literal Sublimity are 
all the various kinds of the Metaphorical Sublime, it is 
liy. ho means an infallible rule, for the attainment of the 
latter, to soar at once into the clouds ; far less, to string 
together words and images expressive of what is eleva- 
tea or lofty. I mention this, because it is a common 
^riistake among juvenile writers; and a mistake into 
which they are not unnaturally betrayed, by the language 
consecrated to that group of associations which I have 
been endeavouring to illustrate.* The employment of 
phrases expressive of mere elevation, and unaccompa- 
nied with any display of genius, good sense, or skill, 
produces one of the most absurd species of the false 
sublime ; that which is properly expressed by the words 
bombast and fustian. To the faults pf fhis inflated style, 
Lohginus applies the metaphorical title of meteor Sy\ a 
word strongly significant of the impressipn which they 
produce on minds, in which the, power of taste has nof 
been duly cultivated. In tliis respect, he seems to have 
conceived, the false Sublime as bearing the same relation 
to the true, which Pope has so well described, in con- 
trasting false with true Wit : 

** Bright as a b^aze, but in a mmnent gone ;-^ 
*rrue Wit is everlasting like the Svin." 

.;; To avoid all t*isk of any imputation of this sort, writei^ 
ip^Ci.ta?!^ :fiiid it^ in most ca^es, expedient, in the Ijiaok^ 
f«yigd'iapd,wortt Qnt. state of,. our traditiaiial imagery, 
i^he^ t^^y wish, :tQ. produce an emo.tion of Sublimity^, U) 
touch on some of its less familiar adjuncts, or on some 
pf the associated ideas ;which follow j in .their train ; rath- 
et than to dwrell on the idea of Literal Sublimity, or on 
any of: its. morei common-plaee concomitalits. J An ex- 

* " Dum vitat hiimurn, nubes et Inania capiat." 
t Ovx iynfiXa aXXa ^ctcwow.— Sect* 3. 

t Among Uiese, thunder and ligbtniD^ are favorite resources with all writers whose 
taste inclines them to the bonibast : 

" Up from Rhyme'i poppied vale, and ride the storm 
That thandera in blank verse.'' 
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ample of this occurs in Bailly's description of an Astro- 
nomical Observer, preparing himself to enter on his 
nightly task, when other mortals are retiring to rest 
The elevation of the spectacle above him, which forms 
the most prominent feature in a passage quoted from 
Ovid's Fasti, and which undoubtedly contributes more 
than any thing else to impart a Sublime Character to 
the Astronomer's situation and employment, is studious- 
ly kept out of view, while our attention is drawn to 
secondary and less obvious circumstances, which derive 
the principal part of their effect from the sublimity of 
that accompaniment which it is left to fancy to supply ; 
— " to the prospect of a midnight solitude ; — to the si- 
lent lapse of time, interrupted only by the beats of the 
Astronomical Clock ; — to the motionless posture of the 
Observer, (his eye attached to the Telescope, his ear 
intent upon the vibrations of the Pendulum, his whole 
soul riveted to the fleeting instant which is never to re- 
turn;) — to the mathematical regularity of the celestial 
movements, inviting the Imagination to follow them 
through their Stupendous Cycles ; — and to the triumph 
of Human Reason in rendering even the Heavens sub- 
servient, to complete the dominion of Man over the 
Earth and the Ocean."-^! have attempted to bring to- 
gether, from a very imperfect recollection, a few of the 
principal traits of this noble picture. For the, rest I 
must refer to the very eloquent work from which they 
are borrowed ; — recommending to my readers, if they 
should have the curiosity to consult the originaJ, to ob- 
serve (as a farther confirmation of the foregoing specu- 
lations) the elevation of style which the author maintaiiis 
through the whole of his narrative ; an elevation naturalfy 
inspired by the Sublimity of his subject ; and Which 
'. f - 

Such is the exordium of a poem, hjr an author uot destitute M'geiiiat (Aafon Hil,) 
who lived in habits of intimacy with Pope, Thomson, and Bolingbrolc^. Oa the 
other hand, In proportion to the difficulty of the task, is the effect produced, when 
the most obvious adjuncts of sublimihr are skilfully and bappiiV|>reMntBd in new and 
unexpected combinations. Collins furnishes an instance of this in a line quoted 
above ; and Campbell a noble one, in a couplet, descriptive merely of the altitude of 
a mountain. 

(( Where Andee, giant of the vreeteni star, 
With meteor-standard to the winds unfurlM, 
hopka from his throne of clouds o'er half the world>" 
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would have ap[>eared wholly out of place, in tracing the 
origin and progress of any other branch of physical 
science, involved to the same degree in the technical 
mysteries of numbers and of diagrams.* 

•Nf)i»(Mi».) 



ESSAY THIRD. 



ON TASTE. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON OUR ACQUIRED POWERS OF JUDGMENT. 
APPLICATION OF THESE TO THE SUBJECT OF THIS ESSAY. 



In treating, on a former occasion, of the faculty of At- 
tention, I endeavoured to illustrate those intellectual pro- 
cesses, which, by often passing through the mind, come 
at length to be carried on with a rapidity that eludes all 
our efforts to remark ft ; giving to many of our judgments, 
which are really the result of thought and reflection, the 
appearance of instantaneous and intuitive perceptions. 
The most remarkable instance of such processes which 
the history of the human understanding affords, occurs 
in what are commonly called the acquired perceptions of 
sight ; the theory of which has engaged the curiosity of 
many philosophers since the time of Berkeley, and seems 
to be now pretty generally understood. The other cases 
which I allude to, appear to me to be extremely analo- 
gous to these acquired perceptions, and to be explicable 
on the same general principles. The most material differ- 
ence consists in this, that the acquired perceptions of 
sight are common to the whole human race ; the common 
necessities of our nature forcing every man to cultivate, 
from early infancy, the habits by which they are formed ; 
whereas the greater part of our other acquired judgments, 
being the result of habits connected with particular pro- 
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fessions, or pursuits, are peculiar to certain classes of 
individuals. 

Next to the acquired perceptions of sight, may be 
ranked, in point of rapidity, those processes of thought 
which pass through the mind, in the familiar operations 
of reading and of writing. In the former operation, the 
meaning of what we read seems to be seized at once 
which the instantaneousness of a perception. In the 
latter, as the train of our ideas proceeds, we find these 
ideas recorded upon paper, by an almost spontaneous 
movement of the hand; — a movement which has no 
more tendency to distract our attention, than the function 
of respiration, or the action of the heart. It is the fa- 
miliarity alone of such phenomena, that prevents the 
generality of men from reflecting on them with the won- 
der which they excite in the mind of the philosopher ; 
and which will be found always to rise higher, in pro- 
portion to the accuracy of the analysis to which he sub- 
jects them. 

But it is not as a subject of wonder only, that these 
phenomena ought to be regarded. The practical lesson 
which they suggest is of the highest importance ; and is 
calculated to inspire us with new confidence and vigor, 
in the cultivation of whatever intellectual habits our sit- 
uation in life may render it useful for us to possess. 
Such was the inference which was long ago drawn from 
them by Polybius, with a spirit of philosophical generali- 
zation, which is not often to be met with in ancient 
historians. 

" It would be easy,*^ says this most judicious writeri 
" to show by instances, that many things which appear, 
in the beginning, to be not only difficult but absolutely 
impracticable, are, in the course of time, and by con- 
tinued use, accomplished with the greatest ease. Among 
numberless instances, the art of reading may be men- 
tioned as one of the clearest and most convincing 
proofs of this remark. Take a man who has never 
learned to read, but is otherwise a man of sense ; set a 
child before him who has learned, and order him to 
read a passage in a book. It is certain that this man 
will scarcely be able to persuade himself, that the child, 
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as he reads, must consider distinctly, First, the form of 
all the letters ; in the Next place, their power ; and 
Thirdly, their connexion, one with another. For each 
of these things requires a certain portion of time. 
When he hears him, therefojre, read four or five Imes 
together, without any hesitation, and in a breath, he 
wUl find it very difficult to believe that the child never 
saw the book before. But if to the reading some ges- 
ture also should be added ; if the child should attend to all 
the stops, and observe all the breathings, rough and 
smooth, it will be absolutely impossible to convince the 
man that this is true. From hence, therefore, we may 
learn, never to be deterred from any useful pursuit by 
the seeming difficulties that attend it ; but to endeavour 
rather to surmount these difficulties by practice and 
habit."* 

A rapidity somewhat approaching to that which is 
exempUfied in reading and writing, has frequently been 
acquired by those whose attention has been early and 
constantly directed to arithmetical computations. The 
quickness of that glance with which th§y are able to 
tell, at once, the sum resulting from the addition of long 
columns of figures, is incredible to those who have not 
witnessed it ; and is not easily explicable by those who 
have. 

It is to an acquired rapidity of judgment, resembling 
what is exhibited in the preceding instances, that I am 
inclined to ascribe a remarkable circumstance in the in- 
tellectual endowments of Sir Isaac Newton, which that 
great man (if we may credit Whiston,) seems to have 
thought connected with some original peculiarity of ge- 
nius : — I allude to this intuitive perception of various 
mathematical conclusions, by n6 means obvious to ordi- 
nary understandings. As an example of this, a well- 
known property of the Ellipse is mentioned ; f of which 
(though certainly by no means self-evident) Newton is 
said to have told his friend Mr. Cotes, that he saw at 

• Hampton's Translation. — ^The above extract forms part of a very interesting 
discussion concerning the use of an ancient Telegraph. 

t That the parallelogram, formed by the tangents passing through the vertices of 
any two of its conjugate diameters, is always of the same magnitude. 
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once the truth, without the intermediation of any pro- 
cess of reasoning whatsoever. For an explanation of 
the fact, according to my idea of it, I must refer my 
readers to some observations which I have stated in the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. At present I shall only 
add, as another circumstance which may occajiionally 
mislead a mathematician in estimating the quickness of 
his own perceptions. That, after having once ascertain- 
ed the connexion between two propositions by a process 
of reasoning, and fixed this connexion in the memory, 
the one proposition will, in future, suggest the other as 
its necessary and immediate consequence. In this 
manner an experienced mathematician proceeds, as it 
were, by leaps, from one truth to another ; and may 
sometimes mistake, for an intuitive judgment^ a conclu- 
sion deduced from a long process of thought, now ob- 
literated from the- mind. 

Another instance of extraordinary rapidity of thought 
occurs in individuals who are daily conversant with me- 
chanical inventions. Where a person, possessed of 
equal intellectual ability, would find himself bewildered 
and lost among the details of a machine, the practised 
mechanician comprehends, in an instant, all the relations 
and dependencies of the different parts. We are apt 
to ascribe this quickness to a difference of natural capac- 
ity; but kis, in reality, chiefly, if not entirely, the effect 
of Habit in familiarizing the mind to artificial combina- 
tions of circumstances ; in the same manner in which the 
general physical laws, which are obvious to the sense of 
all men^ insensibly adapt to themselves the order of their 
ideas, and render a correspondent set of Habits appa- 
rently a Second Nature. Hence it is, that, in viewing a 
complicated machine, the experienced engineer finds 
himself at home (if I may use a familiar, but very signif- 
icant phrase :) while, on the same occasion, a person of 
different pursuits, feels as if transported into a new 
world. 

The quickness and variety of intellectual combination, 
exemplified in every sentence uttered by an extempore 
speaker, is the result of analogous habits ; — ^And where 
such a talent includes, not merely a fluency of correct 

VOL. ly. 41 
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and eloquent expression, but a perfect command of 
whatever powers he may possess, whether of argument, 
of persuasion, of fancy, or of wit, it furnishes unques- 
tionably the most splendid of all the proofs that can be 
produced, of the astonishing capacities of human genius. 
— But on this topic (which I have often destined for the 
subject of a separate Essay) I forbear to enlarge at 
present. 

Similar observations to these might be extended to 
all the various applications of the understanding. Not 
that I would insinuate, with Helvetius, that in point of 
quickness, or of any other mental quality, the whole of 
our species stand originally on the same level. All that 
I would be understood to assert amounts to this, that 
wherever we see the intellectual faculties displayed on 
particular subjects, with a celerity far surpassing what 
we are accustomed to remark in ordinary life ; instead of 
forming any rash inference concerning the inequalities 
of genius in different individuals, we shall, in general, 
judge more safely, by considering the fact in question, 
merely as an illustration of those habits of observation 
and of study, to which some peculiarity of inclination 
has pre-disposed, or some peculiarity of situation has 
trained the mind.* 

To exemplify this conclusion, I can think of no bet- 
ter instance, than that military eye in the survey of a 
country, which, in some men, appears almost in the form 
of a Sixth Sense. The French writers allude forcibly 
to the rapidity of its perceptions, by the phrase coup 
(TizUy which they employ to express it. " It is a talent,*^ 

* A classical Author has elegantly conveyed the same maxim, by the order in which 
he has arranged tlie qualities enumerated in the fol)owiD||; sentence : " Vincebat om- 
Des cura, vigilantia, patientia, caliditate, et celeritate tngenii" The last of the 
catalogue he plainly considered as only the result of the habits imposed by the fir- 
mer. 

Montaigne had probably an idea somewhat similar to this, when he remarked, (in 
speaking of the game of chess) — *< La precellehce rare et au dessus du coBman 
messied a un homme d'honneur en chose frivole." A marked and imrivalled preem- 
inence in such accomplishments he seems to have considered, as, at once, evidence 
of a more than ordinary degree of industry and perseverance, dh-ected to an object 
of little comparative value, and as symptomatic of an undue desire to display advan- 
tages over others, which would cease to attract wonder, if the secret were discover- 
< ed of the time and labor sacrificed to their acquisition. 

The weakness alluded to by Montaigne is, in a more peculiar manner, characterv- 
tlcal of those who have been trained up> from childhood, in the habits and prejudim 
connected with elevated rank. 
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says Guibert in his Essay on Tactics, " which may be 
improved, but which is not to be acquired by practice. 
It is an intuitive faculty, and the gift of Nature ; a gift 
which she bestows only on a few favorites in the course 
of ah age." The same author, however, elsewhere 

aualifies these very strong assertions, by remarking, that 
le principal means by which a military man acquires it, 
is daily practice in his youth ; constantly keeping in view 
its [culture and improvement, not only when actually 
employed in the field, but while amusing himself with a 
journey or with a hunting expedition, in times of peace. 
In confirmation of this, he refers to the studies and ex- 
ercises by which Philopoemen (who has been always 
peculiarly celebrated for this talent) prepared himself 
ibr the duties of his profession ; and certainly no exam- 
ple could have been referred to, fitter to illustrate the 
comment, or more directly in opposition to the general 
maxim. The account given of these studies, by Livy, 
is so circumstantial and interesting, that I shall make no 
apology for transcribing it at length ; more especially, 
as it affords a moral lesson, equally appUcable to all the 
various pursuits of mankind. 

" Erat autem Philopoemen praecipuae in ducendo ag- 
mine locisque capiendis solertiae atque usus ; nee belli 
tantum temporibus, sed etiam in pace, ad id maxime ani- 
mum exercuerat. Ubi iter quopiam faceret, et ad dif- 
ficilem transitu saltum venisset, contemplatus ab omni 
parte loci naturam, quum solus erat, secum ipse agitabat 
animo ; quum comites haberet, ab iis quaerebat, * Si hos- 
tis eo loco apparuisset, quid, si a fronte, quid, si ab latere 
hoc aut illo, quid si a tergo adoriretur, capiendum con- 
silii foret 1 Posse instructos recta acie, posse inconditum 
agmen, et tantummodo aptum viae, occurrere. Quem 
locum ipse capturus esset,' cogitando aut quaerendo, ex- 
sequebatur ; ^ aut quot armatis, aut quo genere armorum 
usurus: quo impedimenta, quo sarcinas, quo turbam 
inermem rejiceret: quanto ea, aut quali, praesidio custo- 
diret ; et utrum pergere, qua coepisset ire via, an cam, qu^ 
venisset, repetere melius esset: castris quoque quem 
locum caperet, quantum munimento amplecteretur 
locif qua opportuna aquatio, qu^ pabuli lignorumque co< 
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pia esset ; qua postero die castra movendi tutum masi- 
m6 iter, quae forma agminis foret.' His curis cogitatiom- 
busque," the historian adds, " ita ab ineunte aetate ani- 
mum agitaverat, ut nulla ei nova in tali re cogitatio es- 
set/' 

The assertion of Guibert, which led me to introduce 
the foregoing quotation, may perhaps appear to some 
too extravagant to merit any notice in the present state 
of science ; but it is not more than a century ago^ since 
the common ideas even of speculative men, concerning 
the talent to which it relates, were as vague and erro- 
neous as they are at present, with respect to the gener- 
al theory of our intellectual habits. Accordingly, we 
find that Folard, in his essay on the coup d^ail mUitairt^ 
labors to correct the prejudices of those who considered 
a military eye as a gift of nature, as strenuously as Mr. 
Burke, Sir J. Reynolds, Dr. Gerard, and Mr. Alison 
have combated in our own times, the prevailing doc- 
trines which class Taste among the simple and original 
faculties which belong to our species.* 

An accurate examination and analysis of our various 
acquired powers of judgment and intellectual exertion, 
as they are exemplified in the difFi^rent walks of life, 
would, if I am not mistaken, open some prospects of 
the mind, equally new and interesting. At ^present, 
however, I propose to confine myself to the power of 
Taste ; partly on account of its close coniiexion with 
the train of thinking which I have pursued in the two 
preceding Essays ; and partly of its extensive influr 
ence in a cultivated society, both on the happiness of 
individuals and on the general state of manners. My 
speculations concerning some other powers of the un- 
derstanding, which I consider as entirely analogous in 
their origin, will find a place in the sequel of my work 
on the Human Mind; if I should live to execute that 
part of my plan, which relates to the varieties of genius, 
and of intellectual character. 

It was with a reference to the Power which I am now 
to examine, and to the doctrine with respect to it, which 

* See note (Nn.) 
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Lwish at present to establish, that I was led, many* 
years ago, (lii treating of those rapid processes of 
thought, which it is sometimes of importance to bring 
to light by patient investigation) to take notice of the 
peculiar difficulty of arresting and detecting our fleeting 
ideas, in cases where they lead to any interesting con- 
clusion,, or excite any pleasant emotion. 

The fact seems to be (as I have observed on the same 
occasion) that " the mind, when once it has felt the 
pleasure, has little inclination to retrace the steps by 
which it arrived at it." It is owing to this, that Taste 
has been so generally ranked among our original facul- 
ties ; and that so litde attention has hitherto been given 
to the process by which it is formed. Dr. Gerard and 
Mr. Alison, indeed, have analyzed, with great ingenuity 
and success, the most important elements which enter 
into its composition, as it exists in a well-informed and 
cultivated mind ; and some very valuable observations 
on the same subject may be collected from Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and D'Alembert : but it did not fall under the 
design of any of these writers to trace the growth of 
Taste from its first seeds in the constitution of our nature ; 
or to illustrate the analogy which it exhibits, in some of the 
intellectual processes connected with it, to what takes 
place in various other acquired endowments of the un- 
derstanding. It is in this point of view, that I propose 
to consider it in this essay ; — a point of view, in which 
I am sensible the subject by no means presents the same 
pleasing and inviting aspect, as when examined in its 
connexion with the rules of philosophical criticism ; but 
in which it is reasonable to expect, that it may aflford 
some new illustrations of the theory of the human mind. 
The two inquiries, it is obvious, are widely diflferent from 
each other ; resembling somewhat, in their mutual rela- 
tion, that which exists between Berkeley's analysis of 
the process by which children learn to judge of distan- 
ces and magnitudes, and the researches of the Optician 
concerning the defects to which vision is liable, and the 
means by which art is enabled to enlarge the sphere of 
its perceptions. 

Different, however, as these inquiries are in their aim. 
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they may perhaps be found to reflect light on each other, 
in the course of our progress ; and, indeed, I should 
distrust the justness of my own opinions, were they to 
lead me to any conclusions materially different from 
those which have been sanctioned by so many and so 
high authorities. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

GRADUAL l>ROeBB88 BY WHfCfi TASTfi IS FIMUIKD* 

I HAVE already said, that, notwithstanding the at- 
tempts which a few philosophers have made to ascertain 
the nature of Taste, the prevailing notions concerning 
it are far from being correct or definite. Of this, no 
doubt can be entertained by those who have observed 
the manner in which it is classed by some of the latest 
writers on the human mind, in their analysis of our in- 
tellectual faculties ; or who recollect the definitions 
given of it, in our most popular books of criticism. It 
is sufficient for me to mention that of Dr. Blair, accord- 
ing to which its characteristical quality is said to consist 
in " a power of receiving pleasure from the beauties of 
nature and of art.'* From the following lines, too, it 
would appear that the idea of it entertained by Aken- 
side was nearly the same : 

" What then is Tast^, but these internal powers, 
Active and strong, and feelingly (dive 
To each fine impulse ? " 

It is in consequence of this gift that we are supposed 
to be susceptible of the pleasures resulting from a poem, 
a picture, a landscape^ a well-proportioned building, a 
regular set of features ; and it is to those individuals 
who possess it, that Nature is understood to have con- 
fined exclusively the right of pronouncing judgment in 
the fine arts, and even on the beauties of her own pro- 
ductions. 

If these ideas be just, it evidently follows, that the de- 
gree of our taste is proportioned to the degree of plea- 
sure we are fitted to receive from its appropriate ob- 
jects. The fact, however, is certainly different. Many, 
whose taste is indisputably good, contemplate with little 
interest what they acknowledge to be beautiful ; while 
others, in whom the slightest pretension to taste would 
be justly treated with ridicule, are affected, on the same 
occasion, with rapture and enthusiam. Nor are the 
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words taste and sensibility by any means conceived to 
be synonymous in the common apprehensions of man- 
kind. On the contrary, a more than ordinary share of 
the latter quality is apt to be regarded as pretty strong 
evidence of some deficiency in the former. 

That Taste does not consist in sensibility alone, ap- 
pears farther from this, that it is susceptible of improve- 
ment from culture, in a higher degree, perhaps, than 
any other power of the mind ; whereas the acuteness 
of all our feelings is diminished by a repetition of the 
impression. — ^The truth of this last remark will be fully 
established in another part of my work, where I shall 
have occasion to contrast the opposite eflfects of habit 
on our passive impressions and on our active principles. 

These general observations are suificient to show, 
that the definition of Taste, formerly quoted, is at least 
incomplete ; and that this power must necessarily in- 
clude other elements in its composition. 

In order to ascertain what these elements are, the 
first step seems to be, to examine that particular class 
of objects with which taste is conversant. In this part 
of our inquiry, the conclusions to which we have been 
led by the foregoing speculations, will, I hope, furnish 
some useful principles. 

From the train of thought which I pursued in a former 
Essav, it appeared, that, even in those objects of taste 
which are presented to the mind, by the sense of Seeing 
alone, an indefinite variety of circumstances, of very 
different kinds, may conspire in producing that agree- 
able effect, to the cause of which we give the name of 
Beauty : — colors, forms, motion, proportion, fitness, sym- 
metry, variety, utility, with all the modifications of which 
they are susceptible; — together with the numberless 
charms attached to moral expression, or arising from 
associations established by custom, between the mate- 
rial world and our complicated frame. It appeared 
farther, that in such instances, the pleasing emotion 
(heightened, as. it frequently is, by the concomitant 
pleasures of Sound) continues still, as far as our con- 
sciousness can judge of it, to b,e simple and uncom- 
pounded, and that all the different sources from which 
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it proceeds are naturally united, and identified in our 
conceptions, with the organic impressions on the eye or 
on the ear.* 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that it is 
not by reasoning a prioriy that we can hope to make any 
progress in ascertaining and separating the respective 
eflfects of the various ingredients which may be thus 
blended in the composition of Beauty. In analyzing 
these, we must proceed on the same general principles 
by which we are guided in investigating the physical 
and chemical properties of material substances ; that is, 
we must have recourse to a series of observations and 
experiments on beautiful objects of various kinds ; at- 
tending diligently to the agreeable or the disagreeable 
effects yve experience, in the t^se of these diversified 
combinations. The conclusions we thus form, may, it is 
obvious, enable us afterwards to recompound the same 
elements, according to our own fancy, so as to diversi- 
fy or to increase the pleasure produced ; while they 
furnish an agreeable exercise to the intellectual powers, 
in tracing the beauties, both of nature and of art, to their 
general laws. 

In all these experiments and observations, it is worth 
while to add, the result is judged of by attending to our 
own feehngs ; as, in our researches concerning heat, we 

* Voltaire furnishes an apposite iUustration of this remark, in his description of the 
opera at Paris : 

« II faut se rendre k ce palais magique, 
O^ les beaux vers, la danse, la musique, 
L'art de charmer les yeux par les couleurs ; 
L'art plus heureux de s^duire les coeurs, 
De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique." 
Akenside has remarked this disposition of the mind, to identify the sources of the 
secondary or accessory pleasures it enjoys, with those perceptions of seeing and 
hearing which form the physical basis (if I may use the expression) of our idea of 
the Beautiful. The examples he has selected are equally famUiar and striking : 

" So, while we taste tJie fra^nce of the rose. 
Glows not her blush the fairer f while we view, ^ 
Amid the noon-tide walk, a limpid rfll 
Gush thro* the trickling herbage, to the thirst 
Of sammer yielding the deliciooi draught 
Of oool refreshment } o*er the mossy brink 
Shines not the surface clearer, and the waves 
With sweeter music murmur as they flow .' ** 

Another illustration of the same thing may he collected from the wonderful effect 
on the estimate we form of the beauty of a particular landscape, by the agreeable or 
disagreeable temperature of the atmosphere at the moment we see it. How very 
different seems the aspect of the same scene, according as the wind happens to blow 
from the East, or from the West ! 

VOL. IV. 42 
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appeal (o the thermometer. By habits of this kind, 
therefore, it is reasonable to expect that we may ac- 
quire a power of remarking those slighter impressions, 
whether pleasant or painful, which are overlooked by 
ordinary observers ; in the same manner as the touch of 
a blind man appears to improve, in consequence of the 
peculiar attention which he is led to bestow on the per- 
cieptions of the hand. Our sensibility to beauty does 
not, in this way, become really more exquisite and de- 
lightful than before ; but, by attracting our notice in a 
greater degree, it is rendered a nicer and more delicate 
instrument for assisting the judgment in its estimate of 
facts. 

Nor is it only in analyzing the pleasing ingredients 
which enter into the composition of beautiful objects, 
that observations and experiments are necessary to 
those who wish to study the principles of Beauty, with 
a view to their practical applications. Whether their 
aim may be to produce new combinations of their own, 
or to pronounce on the merits and defects of those ex- 
ecuted by others, it is of essential importance, that they 
should be able to separate what is pleasing from what 
obstructs the agreeable eflfect- Independently of expe- 
rience, however, the most exquisite sensibility, second- 
ed by the most acute intellect, cannot lead to a single 
conclusion concerning the particular circumstances from 
which the pleasure or uneasiness arises. , In proportion, 
indeed, to the degree of the observer's sensibility, he 
will be delighted with the former and oflfended with the 
latter ; but till he is able to draw the line distinctly be- 
tween them, his sensibility will aflford no lights of which 
he can avail himself in future, either as an artist or as a 
judge. It is in this distinguishing or discriminating per- 
ception, that ,the power denoted by the word taste 
seems to me chiefly to consist. 

The fact is perfectly analogous in that bodily sense 
from w^hich this mental power derives its name. A 
dealer in wines is able, in any of the common articles 
of his trade, to detect the least ingredient which does 
not properly enter into the composition ; and, in pro- 
nouncing it to be good or bad, can fix at once on the 
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specific qualities which please or oflfend. It is not on 
the sensibility of his organ that this power depends. 
Some degree of sensibiUty is undoubtedly fiecessary to 
enable him to receive any sensation at all ; but the de- 
gree of his distinguishing power is by no means pro- 
portioned to the degree of his sensibility. At the same 
time, it is manifestly this distinguishing power alone, 
which renders his judgment in wine of any use to him- 
self in his purchases, or of any value to those whose 
gratification is the object of his art. 

Mr. Hume, in his Essay on the Standard of Taste, 
has approached nearly to this view of the subject, in the 
application which he makes to it, of a story in Don 
Quixote : And, although I can by no means assent to 
the general train of reasoning which that essay contains, 
I cannot help availing myself of the support, which, on 
this fundamental point, my conclusions may receive from 
their coincidence with those of so profound a writer ; 
as well as of the very happy illustration which he has 
employed in its statement. 

" It is with good reason," says Sancho to the squire 
with the great nose, " that I pretend to have a judg- 
ment in wine. This is a quality hereditary in our family. 
Two of my kinsmen were called to give their opinion 
of a hogshead which was supposed to be excellent, 
being old and of a good vintage. One of them tastes* 
it ; considers it ; and after mature reflection pronounces 
the wine to be good, were it not for a small taste of 
leather which he perceived in it. The other, after using 
the same precautions, gives also his verdict in favor of 
the wine ; but with the reserve of a taste of iron, which 
he could easily distinguish. You cannot imagine how 
they \vere both ridiculed for their judgment. But who 
laughed in the end 1 On emptying the hogshead, there 
was found at the bottom an old key, with a leathern 
thong tied to it." 

Another circumstance, remarkably characteristical of 
intellectual Taste, is the instantaneousness with which its 
decisions appear, in most instances, to be formed. In 
this respect, likewise, it resembles the external sense 
after which it is named ; and indeed the analogy between 
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the two powers is, in various points, so complete, as 
sufficieady to account for an application of the same 
expressions to both ; and even to justify those writers 
who have attempted to illustrate the theory of the 
former, by an examination of the more obvious and fa- 
miliar perceptions of the latter. 

It is somewhat curious, that Voltaire should have 
been bo strongly impressed with this analogy, as to con- 
clude, that it must have presented itself universally to 
the human understanding, in all ages of the world. 
" The feeling,'' he observes, " by which we distinguish 
beauties and defects in the arts, is prompt in its dis- 
cernment, and anticipates reflection, like the sensations 
of the tongue and palate. Both kinds of Taste, too, 
enjoy, with a voluptuous satisfaction, what is good ; and 
reject what is bad, with an emotion of disgust. Ac- 
cordingly," he adds, " this metaphorical application of 
the word tastty is common to all known languages." * 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that the 
metaphor here mentioned by Voltaire, is entirely of 
modern origin. Petronius, indeed, as Dr. Beattie has 
observed, seems to have employed sapm* in this figura- 
tive sense ; but the use he has made of that word is so 
peculiar to himself, that it has been urged as a presump- 
tion in favor of the opinion of those critics who think, 
that the book which passes under his name is, at least 
in part, the composition of a later period. f 

Although, however, in the ancient languages, the word 
taste was certainly not employed in that metaphorical 
acceptation which has now become so familiar to the 
ear, it is evident that the analogy which has led to the 
metaphor did not entirely escape the ancient critics. 
Quinctilian, in particular,, speaking of this very power, 
observes, " That it is not to be communicated by in- 
struction any more than the senses of taste or of 
smell ; " J and with respect to some of its objects, he 
tells us, that " they are perceived by a latent judgment 

* Encyclop. art. OoiiU 

t The passage in question is this : " Sermonem habes non publici sapms,*'— i. e. 
(commentante et interprete Gesnero) non placentem vulgo, sed sapientibus. Ad 
sentwn eommunemt et mteUigetUiam refertur. 

X " Non magis arte traditur quam gustus aat odor." 
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of the mind, resembling the decision of the palate/*' 
" Quod sentitur latente judicio, velut palato.^^ After hav- 
ing perceived the analogy so distinctly, it is somewhat 
surprising, that the very convenient metaphor which it 
seems so naturally to suggest, should not occur iii any 
of their writings. 

A passage, coinciding still more explicitly with some 
of the foregoing ideas, occurs in the Theaetetus of Plato. 
" There is no question,** says Socrates in this dialogue, 
" concerning that which is agreeable to each person, but 
concerning what will, in time to come, be agreeable, of 
which all men are not equally judges. — You and the cook 
may judge of a dish on the table equally well ; but, while 
the dish is making, the cook can better foretell what will 
ensue from this or that manner of composing it." * How 
exactly does this coincide with that remarkable expression 
which Lord Chatham applied to the Taste displayed in 
landscape-gardening, when he spoke of its prophetic 
eye? 

The metaphorical use made of the word tastey in the 
languages of modem Europe, is perfectly analogous to va- 
rious other expressions transferred to the Mind from the 
external senses. Such, for example, is the word sagac-- 
ity^ borrowed from the sense of smelling ; the words 
foresight^ intuition, and many others, borrowed from the 
sense of seeing ; Acuteness and Penetration, borrowed 
from touch. The use made by the French, of the word 
tact, is a circumstance still more directly in point ; in- 
deed so much so, that the definition given of it by some 
of their best authors, may be applied very nearly to 
Taste in its figurative acceptation. " The word toe/,** 
saysRoubaud, "is now, in general, employed to express a 
decision of the mind, prompt, subtle, and just ; a decis- 
ion which seems to anticipate the slow processes of re- 
flection and reasoning, and to proceed from a sort of in- 
stinctive suggestion, conducting us instantaneously and 
unerringly to the truth.** 

The chief difference in the meaning of these two words 
seems to me to consist in this, — that Tast^ presupposes 

•,Plat. Op. Tom. i. p. 178. ^Edit. Stephan. 
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a certain degree of original susceptibility, and a certain 
* degree of relish, stronger or weaker, for the beauties of 
nature ; wherpas the word tact is appropriated to things 
in which the power of judging is wholly acquired ; as, 
in distinguishing the hands of different masters in paint- 
ing, and in the other decisions concerning the merits of 
artists which fall under the province of the connoisseur. 
It IS applied also to a quick perception of those delicate 
shades in character and manners, which are objects of 
study to the man of the world** In this last sense, the 
English proverbial expression of feeling one^s way seems 
to suppose such a power as the French denote by the 
word tact ; and has probably been suggested by some 
similar association. 

In these metaphorical applications of the word tact^ 
the allusion is plainly made to the more delicate percep- 
tions of touch ; such, for instance, as those which, to a 
blind man, supply the place of sight — in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which a nice tact super- 
sedes, upon the subjects with which it is conversant, 
the exercise of reasoning. Perhaps, too, the analogy 
may have been strengthened by the astonishing percep- 
tions which, in some of the insect tribes, seem t6 en- 
large the sphere of this sense, far beyond its ordinary 
limits. 

" The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line." 

The two circumstances which I have chiefly enlarged 
upon, in the foregoing observations on the principle of 
Taste, are. First, its power of analytical discrimination 
or discernment in the examination of its appropriate 
objects; and 'Secondly, the promptitude with which 
its decisions are commonly pronounced. The process 
by which these characteristical qualities of taste are 
gradually formed, may be easily conceived from some 
remarks which I have stated in the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, when treating " of the influence of casual 
associations on our speculative conclusions." 

♦ Note (O o.) 
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" As the connexions among physical events/' I have 
there observed, " are discovered to us by experience 
alone, it is evident that, when v^^e see a phenomenon 
preceded by a number of circumstances, it is impossible 
for us to determine, by any reasoning a priori, which of 
these circumstances are to be regarded as the constant^ 
and which as the accidental antecedents of the eflfect. 
If, in the course of our experience, the same combina- 
tion of circumstances is always exhibited to us without 
any alteration, and is invariably followed by the same 
result, we must for ever remain ignorant, whether this 
result be connected with the whole combination, or 
with one or more of the circumstances combined : and 
therefore, if we .are anxious, upon any occasion, to pro- 
duce a similar eflFect, the only rule that we can follow 
with perfect security, is to imitate, in every particular 
circumstance, the combination which we have seen. It 
is only where we have opportunity of separating such 
circumstances from each other ; of combining tbem va- 
riously together, and of observing the eflfects which re- 
sult from these different experiments, that we can ascer- 
tain with precision, thui general laws of nature, and 
strip physical causes of their accidental and unessential 
concomitants." 

This view of the process by which the general laws 
of the material world are investigated, I have endeav- 
oured to illustrate, in the same Section of my book, by 
comparing it with the natural progress of the healing 
art, from the superstitious ceremonies employed among 
savage tribes, to that simplicity of practice which distin- 
guishes an enlightened and philosophical physician. 

In the Section which immediately follows, I have 
observed, that the substance of the foregoing quotation 
is strictly applicable to the process, by which the prin- 
ciple of Taste is formed in the mind of an individual. 
" That certain objects are fitted to give pleasure, and 
others disgust, to the mind, we know from experience 
alone; and it is impossible for us, by any reasoning 
a priorij to explain how the pleasure or the pain is pro- 
duced. In the works of nature, we find, in many instan- 
ces, the elements of beauty involved among circumstan- 
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ces, which are either indiiferent^ or which obstruct the 
general effect : and it is only by a tram of experiments 
that we can separate these circumstances from the rest, 
and asceiTtain with what particular qualities the pleasing 
effect is connected. Accordingly, the inexperienced 
artist, when he copies nature, will copy her servilely, 
jthat he may be certain of securing the pleasing effect; 
and the beauties of his performances will be encumber* 
ed with a number of superfluous or of disagreeable con- 
comitants. Experience and observation alone can ena- 
ble him to make this discrimination : to exhibit the prin- 
i^iples of beauty, pure and unadulterated, and to form a 
creation of his own, more faultless than ever fell under 
the exammation of his senses." 

" This analogy,'* I have added, " between the natu- 
ral progress of taste, and the natural progress of physi- 
cal knowledge, proceeds on the supposition, that, as in 
the material world there are general facts, beyond which 
philosophy is unable to proceed ; so, in the constitution 
of man, there is an inexplicable adaptation of the mind 
to the objects with which his faculties are conversant ; 
in consequence of which, these ^objects are fitted to pro- 
di^ce agreeable or disagreeable emotions. In both cases, 
reasoning may be employed with propriety to refer par- 
ticular phenomena to general principles ; but in both 
cases, we must at last arrive at principles of which no 
account can be given, but that such is the will of our 
Maker.". 

Notwithstanding, however, the strong analogy between 
the two cases, there are some important circumstances 
in which they differ from each other. One of these was 
already hinted at, when I remarked, in a former part of 
this discussion, that as, in our experimental researches 
concerning the laws of matter, the ultimate appeal is 
always- rn^de to our external senses, so, in our experi- 
n^ntal researches concerning the principles of beauty, 
the ultimate appeal is always made to our own pleasant 
or unpleasant emotions. In conducting these last ex- 
periments, we cannot, it is evident, avail ourselves of 
any thing analogous to the instrumental aids which the 
mechanical arts have furnished to our bodily organs ; and 
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are somewhat m the same situation in which the ebemist 
would be plftced, if he had nothing to appeal to in his 
estimates of Heat^ but the test of his own sensations. 
The only expedient we can have recourse to for supply- , 
ing this dedfect is to repeat our experiments, under every 
possible variation of circtunstaneesby which the state 
and temper of our minds^ are liksely to be afieeted ; and 
to compare the general resuh with the experience of 
others, whose peculiar habits and associations are the 
most different from our own^ 

On the othfer hand it is of great importance to observe, 
t\mi if the circumstance just remarked lays us under 
same inc(Marenience in our researches concerning the 
principles of Beauty, we possess, in conducting these, 
the singular advantage of always carrying about with us 
the material of our experiments. In the infancy of 
Taste, indeiwi, the first step is to compare object with 
object ;-^-one scene with another scene ; one picture 
with another picture ; one poem with another poem ;— 
and, at all times, such comparisons are pleasing and iti^ 
structive. But when the mind has once acquired a cer- 
tain kmiliarity with the beauties of Nature and of Art, 
much may be effected, in the way of experiment, by the 
power of Imagination alone. Inst^d of waiting to com- 
pare the scene now before me with another scene of the " 
same kind, or of actually trying the effects resulting from 
the various changes of which its parts are susceptible, 
I can multiply and vary my ideal trials at will, and can 
anticipate from my own feehngs, in these different cases, 
the improvement or the injury that would result from 
carrying them into execution. The fact is still more 
strilung, when the original combination is furnished by 
Imagination herself, and when she compounds and de- 
compounds it, as fancy or curiosity may happen to dic- 
tate; In this last case, the materials of our (Experiments, 
the instruments employed in our analysis or synthesis, 
and the laboratory in which the whole process is carried 
on^ are all alike inbdilectuaL They all exist in the ob- 
berrer's nund ; and are aU supplied, either immediately 
by the principles of his nature, or by these principles 
oidtivated and. assisted by superinduced habits. 

VOL. IV. 43 
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The foregoing comparison is not the less just, that ex- 
perimental researches concerning the principles of Beau* 
ty are seldom or never instituted with the same scien- 
tific formality as in chemistry or physics ; or, that the 
mind is, in most cases, wholly unconscious that such ex- 
periments have ever been made. When the curiosity is 
once fairly engaged by this particular class of objects, a 
series of intellectual experiments is from that moment 
begun, without any guidance from the rules of philoso- 
phizing. Nor is this a singular fact in human nature ; 
for it is by a process perfectly similar (as I remarked in 
a former Essay,) that the use of language is at firat ac- 
quired. It is by hearing the same word used, on a va- 
riety of difierent occasions, and by constant attempts to 
investigate some common meaning which shall tally with 
them all, that a child comes at last to seize, with pre- 
cision, the idea which the word is generally employed 
to convey ; and it is in the same manner that a person 
of mature understanding is forced to proceed, in deci- 
phering the signification of particular phrases, when he 
studies, without the help of a dictionary, a language of 
which he possesses but a slight and inaccurate knowledge. 
There is here carried on, in the mind of the child, aL 
process of natural inductiofif on the same general prin- 
ciples which are recommended in Bacon's philosophy : 
and such exactly do I conceive the process to be, by 
which the power of Taste acquires, insensibly, in the 
course of a long and varied experience, a perception of 
the general principles of Beauty. 

The account which has now been given of the habits 
of observation and comparison, by which Taste acquires 
its powers of discrimination or discernment^ explains, at 
the same time, the promptitude with which its judgments 
are commonly pronounced. As the experiments subser- 
vient to its formation are carried on* entirely in the mind 
itself, they.present, every moment, a ready field for the 
gratification of curiosity ; and in those individuals whose 
thoughts are strongly turned to the pursuit, they fiu*- 
nish matter of habitual employment to the intellectual 
faculties. These experiments are, at the same time, exe- 
cuted with an ease and celerity unknown in our opera- 
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tioDs on Matter ; insomuch that tlje experiment and its 
result, seem both to be comprehended in the same in- 
stant of time. The process, accordingly, vanishes com- 
pletely from our recollection ; nor do we attempt to re- 
trace it to ourselves in thought^ far less to express it to 
others in wardsy any more than we are disposed, in our 
common estimates of distance, to analyze the acquired 
perceptions of vision. 

In the experimental proceedings of Taste, another 
circumstance conspires to prevent such an analysis ; I 
mean, the tendency of the pleasurable effect to engross, 
or at least to distract the attention. I took notice, in 
the work last quoted, of " the peculiar difficulty of ar- 
resting and detecting our fleeting ideas, in cases where 
they lead to any interesting conclusion, or excite any 
pleasant emotion ; " and I mentioned, as the obvlou^s 
reason of this difficulty, that " the mind, when once it 
has enjoyed the pleasure, has little inclination to retrg^ce 
the steps by which it arrived at it." I have added, in 
the same place, that " this last circumstance is one 
great cause of the difficulty attending philosophical crit-* 
icism." * 

In order to illustrate the full import of this remark, it 
is necessary for me to observe, that when any dispute 
occurs in which Taste is concerned, the only possible 
way of bringing the parties to an agreement, is by ap- 
pealing to an induction similar to that by which the 
judging powers of taste are insensibly formed ; or by 
appealing to certain acknowledged principles which 
critics have already investigated by such an induction. 
Indeed it is in this way alone, that any general conclu- 
sions, in matters of this sort, can be ascertained. The 
difference which has been so much insisted on by some 
writers, between philosophical criticism, and that which 
they have been pleased to call experimental, or tenta- 
tive, turns entirely on the greater or less generality of 
the principles to which the appeal is made. Where the 
tentative critic contents himself with an accumulation of 
parallel passages and of critical authorities, the philoso- 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. i. Chap. 2. 
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pher appeals to the acknowledged sources of pleasure 
in the constitution of human nature. But these sources 
were at first investigated by experiment and induction, 
no less than the rules which are deduced from an exsuni- 
nation of the beauties of Homer and of Virgil ; or, to 
speak more correctly, it is the former alone that are is^ 
certained by induction, properly so called ; while the 
others often amount to little more than the statements of 
an empirical and unenlightened experience* 

A (Uspute somewhat analogous to this might be con- 
ceived to arise about the comparative distances of two 
different objects from a particular spot (about the dis- 
tances, I shall suppose, of two large and spreading Oaks ;) 
each party insisting confidently on the evidence of his 
senses, in support of his own judgment. How is it pos- 
sible to bring them to an agreement, but by appealing to 
those very circumstances, or signs, upon which all our 
perceptions of distance proceed, even when we ^are the 
least aware of any exercise of thought? If the one 
party should observe, for instance, to his companion, 
that the minute parts of the tree, which the latter affirms 
to be the most remote, — that its smaller ramifications, 
its foliage, and the texture of its bark, are seen much 
more distinctly than the corresponding parts of the other; 
he could not fail in immediately convincing him of the 
inaccuracy of his estimate. In like manner, the philo^ 
sophical principles of criticism, when obtained by an 
extensive and cautious induction, may be fairly appealed 
to in questions of taste ; although Taste itself, consider- 
ed as a power of the mind, must, in every individual, be 
the result of his own personal experience ; no less than 
the acquired powers of perception by which his eye 
estimates the distances and magnitudes of objects. In 
this point of view, therefore, we may apply literally to 
intellectual taste, the assertion formerly quoted from 
Quinctilian : ^^ Non magis arte traditur quam gustus aut 
odor." 

I must not conclude this branch of my subject without 
doing justice to some authors who appear to have enter- 
tained perfectly just and correct ideas concerning the 
nature of Taste, as an acquired principle^ although none 
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of them, as far as I know, has at all examined the pro- 
cess by which it is generated. The first author I shall 
quote is Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose sagacity often 
seizes happily on the truth, without the formality of lagi- 
oal deduction. " The real substance," he dbserves^ 
" of what goes under the name of taste^ is fixed and 
established in the nature of things. There are certain 
and regular causes by which the imagination and the^ 
passions of men are affected ; and the knowledge of 
these causes is acquired by a laborious and diligent in* 
vestigation of nature, and by the same slow process, 
as wisdom or knowledge of every kind, however in- 
stantaii^eous its operations may appear, when thus ac-^ 
quired." 

Mr. Burke has stated still more explicitly his dissent 
from the opinion, that ** taste is a separate faculty of the 
mind, and distinct from the judgment and imagination i 
a species of instiiict, by which we are struck naturally, 
and at the first glance, without any previous reasoning, 
with the excellencies^ or the defects of a composition." 
— ^ So far," he continues, " as the imagination and the 
passions are concerned, I believe it true, that the reason 
is little consulted ; but where disposition, where deco- 
rum, where congruity, are concerned, in short, wher- 
ever the best taste differs from the worst, I am convinc- 
ed that the understanding operates, and nothing else j 
and its operation is in reality far from being always 
sudden, or, when it is sudden, it is often far from being 
right. Men of the best taste, by consideration, com^ 
frequently to change those early and precipitate judg- 
ments, which the mind, from its aversion to neutrality 
and doubt, loves to form on the spot. It is known thai 
the t^te (whatever it is) is improved exactly as we im- 
prove our judgment, by extending our knowledge^ by 
a steady attention to^ our object, and by frequent exer- 
cise. They who have not taken these methods, if their 
taste decides quickly, it is always uncertainly ; and their 
quickness is owing tp their presumption and rashness, 
and not any |iidden irradiation that in a moment dlspeb 
all darlfness from their minds. But they who have cul- 
tivated that speciei? of I^nqw|§(lg^ which makes; the 
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• object of taste, by degrees, and habitually, attain not 
only a soundness, but a readiness of judgment, as men 
do by the same methods on all other occasions. At first 
they are obliged to spell, but at last they read with ease 
and with celerity ; but this celerity of its operation is no 
proof that the taste is a distinct faculty. Nobody, I be- 
lieve, has attended the course of a discussion, which 
turned upon matter within the sphere of mere naked 
reason, but miist have observed the extreme readiness 
with which the whole process of the arguoient is carried 
on, the grounds discovered, the objections raised and 
answered, and the conclusions' drawn from premise, 
with a quickness altogether as great as the taste can be 
supposed to work with ; and yet where nothing but plain 
reason either is, or can be suspected to operate. To 
multiply principles for every different app^rance is use- 
less, and unphilosophical too, in a high degree." 

The only other passage I shall add to these quotations 
is from Mr. Hughes, who, almost a* century ago, describ- 
ed the nature and genesisi of taste, with admirable good 
sense, and conciseness, in the following terms : " What 
we call Taste, is a kind of extempore judgment ; it is a 
setded habit of distinguishing, without staying to attend 
tq rules or ratiocination, and arise§ from long use and ex- 
perience." 



I intend to resume, on some future occasion, the sub- 
ject of this Chapter, and to illustrate that progress of 
Taste from rudeness to refinement, which accompanies 
the advancement of social civiUzation. In this respect 
its history will be found to be somevirhat analogous to 
that of human reason ; the taste of each successive age 
beinjg formed on the study of more perfect models than 
that of the age before it ; and leaving, in its turn, to af- 
ter times a more elevated ground-work, on which they 
may raise their own superstructure. 

This traditionary Taste (imbibed in early life, partly 
from the received rules of critics, and partly from the 
study of approved models of excellence) is all that the 
bulk of men aspire to, and perhaps all that they are 
quaUfied to acquire. But it is the province of a leading 
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mind to outstrip its >contemporaries, by instituting new 
experiments for its own improvement ; and, in propor- 
tion as the observation and experience of the race are 
enlarged, the means are facilitated of acomplishing 
such combinations with success, by the multiplication of 
those selected materials out of which they are to be 
formed. 

In individuals of this discription, Taste includes Ge- 
nius as one of its elements ; as Genius, in any one of the ' 
fine arts, necessarily implies a certain portion of Taste. 
In both cases, precepts and models, although of inesti- 
mable value, leave much to be done by an inventive im- 
agination. 

In the mind of a man who feels and judges for him- 
self, a large proportion of the rules which guide his 
decisions exist only in his own understanding. Many 
of them he probably never thought of clothing with 
language even to himself; and some of them would 
certainly, if he should attempt to embody them in 
words, elude all his eflforts to convey their import to 
others. 

" What we call gemus^^^ says Reynolds, " begins, not 
where rules, abstractedly taken, end ; but where known, 
vulgar, and trite rules have no longer any place." — 
It is true, these refined principles cannot be always 
made palpable, like the more gross rules of art; yet it 
does not follow, but that the mind may be put in such 
a train, that it shall perceive, by a kind of scientific 
sense, that propriety, which words can but very feebly 
suggest." 

All this will be found to apply literally to original or 
inventive Taste, and to suggest matter for very curious 
and useful reflection. — But some other views of this 
power appear to me to form a more natural sequel to the 
foregoing observations ; and to these accordingly, I shall 
confine myself at present, in the farther prosecution of 
the subject of this Essay. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

DVFBBENT HODIVICATIONS OF TASTE. — ^DISTINCTION BETWEEN TASTE, 
AND THE NATURAL SENSIBILITY TO BEAUTY. 

From the account formerly given of the origin and 
progress of our notions with respect to the Beautiful, it 
appeared, that the circumstances which please in objects 
of Taste, are of two very different kinds. First, those 
which derive their effect from the organical adaptation 
of the human frame to the external universe ; and Sec- 
ondly, those which please in consequence of associa- 
tions formed gradually by experience. Among the va- 
rious particulars belonging to this second class (a class 
which comprehends by far the most important elements 
which, in such an age as ours, enter into the composi- 
tion of the beautiful) a very obvious distinction may be 
made. (1.) Such beauties as owe their existence to as- 
tsociations resulting necessarily from the common cir- 
cumstances of the human race ; and therefore extending 
their influence, more or less, to all mankind. Examples 
of these universal associations occur in the uniformity of 
language (remarked in the two preceding Essays) 
among various civilized nations, in speaking of Beauty 
and of Sublimity. (2.) Beauties which have no merit 
but what depends on custom and fashion ; or on certain 
peculiarities in the situation and history of the individ- 
ual. Of the two last descriptions of beauty, the former, 
it is evident, agree in one very essential respect, with 
the organical beauties first mentioned. Both of them 
have their source in the principles of Human Nature 
(comprehending under this phrase, not only the natural* 
constitution^ but the natural condition of man ;) and, ac- 
cordingly, they both fall under the consideration of that 
sort of criticism which forms a branch of the philosophy 
of the human mind. The JBissociations on which they 
are founded, have equally a claim to a place among the 
elements of the Beautiful ; nor can any theory of Beau- 
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ty be admitted as sufficiently comprehensive, in which 
either the one or the other is overlooked. 

As an illustration of this, I shall mention only Mr. 
Burke's theory, which excludes from the idea of Beau- 
ty all considerations of proportion, fitness, and utility. 
In order to justify such exclusions as these, it surely is* 
not sufficient to show, that the qualities just mentioned 
cannot be brought under a particular and arbitrary defi- 
nition. The question for the philosopher to consider is, 
what has led mankind, in ancient as well as in modern 
times, to class together these, and a variety of other 
qualities, under one common name ; and frequently to 
employ the name of some one of them to comprehend 
the whole 1 A passage formerly quoted from Cicero 
affords an instance in point : " Itaque eorum ipsorum, 
quae adspectu sentiuntur, nullum aliud animal pulchritu- 
dinem, venustatem, convenientiam partium sentit ; quam 
similitudinem natura ratioque ab ocuHs ad animum 
transferens, multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, constan- 
tiam, ordinem in consiliis factisque conservandum putat," 
&c. &c.-^— "JPor//ia?w quidem ipsam, Marce fill, et tanquam 
faciem Honesti vides ; quae, si oculis cerneretur, mira- 
biles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret sapientiae." 

In favor of Mr. Burke's opinion, it must indeed be 
admitted, that those systems are completely erroneous, 
which would resolve the whole of Beauty into any one 
of the three qualities which he excludes from the idea 
of it, or even into all the three combined, without the 
cooperation of any thing else. But it is going at least 
as far into the opposite extreme, to say that none of these 
is entitled to a place among the elements which can 
possibly belong to its composition.* 

According to this view of the subject, it would be 
quite unnecessary to distinguish, in our subsequent rea- 
sonings, that species of beauty which results from the 
physical relation between our organs of perception and 
external objects, from that which depends on natural and 
universal associations; and I shall therefore apply to 
them the common appellation of Universal Beauties, in 

• Note (P p.) 
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opposition to those Arbitrary Beauties, the admiration 
of which has been confined to particular places, or to 
particular periods. 

Among the associations, however, on which these arbi- 
trary beauties depend, there are some varieties of which 
it may be proper to take notice, before we proceed to 
consider the various appearances which Taste may as- 
sume in different minds. The following list seems to com- 
prehend those which are chiefly entitled to our attention. 

1. Classical Associations: — Inspired by the remains 
of ancient Greece and Rome ; and, of course, extending 
to all who receive the advantages of a learned educa- 
tion in every quarter of the civilized world. The au- 
thority of these is, in all cases, great ; and, in some 
cases, (particularly in sculpture and in architecture) is 
now so consecrated by established opinion, as almost to 
preclude all criticism or discussion. In poetry, also, 
they have added immensely to our natural resources, 
particularly by the beautiful system of mythology with 
which they are interwoven ; — but they have, at the 
same time, warped our Taste in various instances ; and 
have certainly no claims to our servile imitation, where 
they happen to deviate from the standard of nature. In 
every instance where there is no such deviation, their 
authority seems justly entitled to the next place (but a 
very subordinate place) after those associations which 
belong universally to our species. It must not, howev- 
er, be imagined, that, in any instance, they furnish us 
with principles from which their lies no appeal; nor 
should it be forgotten, that their influence does not reach 
to the most numerous class of the people, in the most 
refined societies. 

2. National or local Associations. — ^Where these are 
not widely at variance with universal associations, they 
exert over the heart a power greater perhaps than that 
of any other associations whatsoever ; and sometimes 
(as seems to have happened in the case of most French 
critics) they acquire an ascendant even over the impres- 
sions of Nature herself. But this influence being con- 
fined necessarily within the national pale (however 
ample the resources are which it furnishes for local and 
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fugitive Poetry,) is much more .likely to mislead than to 
guide our researches concerning the principles of phi- 
losophical criticism. 

3. Personal Associations : — Such as those which arise 
from the accidental style of natural beauty in the spot 
where we have passed our childhood and early youth ; 
from the peculiarities in the features of those whom we 
have loved j and other circumstances connected with 
our own individual feelings. Of these it is necessary 
that every man, who aspires to please or to instruct 
others, should divest himself to the utmost of his power ; 
or, at least, that he should guard against their undue as- 
cendant over his mind, when he exercises either his 
Imagination or his Taste, in works addressed to the 
public. 

Under this head, I must not omit to mention the in- 
fluence of vanity and selfishness on the judgments of 
some men, even concerning the beauties of nature ; — 
the interest which the attachment to property creates, 
rendering them alive to every trifling recommendation 
belonging to what is their own, while it blinds them to 
the most prominent beauties in the property of their 
neighbours. Gresset has seized happily this intellectu- 
al and moral weakness, in his charming comedy of the 
Mechant. But, as it is more connected with the study 
of Character, than with that of Philosophical Criticism, 
I shall not enlarge upon it farther at present. 

Corresponding to the distinction which I have been 
attempting to illustrate between Universal and Arbitrary 
Beauties, there are two different modifications of Taste : 
modifications which are not always united, (perhaps 
seldom united) in the same person. The one enables a 
writer or an artist to rise superior to the times in which 
he lives, and emboldens him to trust his reputation to 
the suffrages of the human race, and of the ages which 
are yet to come. The other is the foundation of that 
humbler, though more profitable sagacity, which teaches 
the possessor how to suit his manufactures to the market ; 
to judge before-hand of the reception which any new 
production is to meet with, and to regulate his exertions 
accordingly. The one must be cultivated by those hab- 
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its of abstraction and study, which, withdrawing the 
thoughts from the unmeaning particularities of individu- 
al perception, and the capricious drapery of conventionl 
^ manners, famiUarize the tnind to the general forms of 
beautiful nature ; or to beauties which the classical ge- 
nius of antiquity has copied from these^ and which, like 
these^ are unfading and immortaL The proper sphere 
of the other is such a capital as London or Paris. It is 
there that the judges are to be found from whose de- 
cision it acknowledges no appeal ; and it is in such a 
situation alone, that it can be cultivated with advantage. 
Dr. Johnson has well described (in a prologue spoken 
by Garrick, when he first opened the theatre at Drury- . 
Lane) the trifling solicitudes and the ever-varying at- 
tentions to which those are doomed, who submit thus 
to be the ministers and slaves of public folly : 

" Hard is Ms fate, who here, by fortune placed, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of Taste ; 
With every meteor of caprice must play, 
And catch the new-blown bubbles of the day." 

The ground-work of this last species of Taste (if it 
deserve the name) is a certain facility of association^ 
acquired by early and constant intercourse with socie- 
ty; more particularly, with those classes of society who 
are looked up to as supreme legislators in matters of 
fashion ; a habit of mind, the tendency of which is to 
render the sense of the Beautiful (as well as the sense 
of what is Right and Wrong) easily susceptible of modi- 
' fication from the contagion of example. It is a habit by 
no means inconsistent with a certain degree of original 
sensibility ; nay, it requires, perhaps, some original sen- 
sibility as its basis : but this sensibility, in conse- 
quence of the habit which it has itself contributed to 
establish, soon becomes transient and useless ; losing 
all connexion with Reason and the Moral Principles, and 
alive only to such impressions as fashion recognises and 
sanctions. The other species of Taste, founded on the 
study of Universal Beauty (and which, for the sake of 
distinction, I shall call Philosophical Taste) implies a 
sensibiUty, deep and permanent, to those objects of af- 
fection, admiration, and reverence, which interested the 
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youthful heart, while yet a stranger to the opinions and 
ways of the world. Its most distinguishing character- 
istics, accordingly, are strong domestic and local attach- 
ments, accompanied with that enthusiastic love of Na- 
ture, Simplicity, and Truth, which, in every department, 
both of art and of science, is the best and surest pre- 
sage of Genius. It is this sensibility that gives rise to 
the habits of attentive observation by which such a 
Taste can alone be formed ; and it is this also that, 
binding and perpetuating the associations which such a 
Taste supposes, fortifies the mind against the fleeting 
caprices which the votaries of fashion watch and obey. 

In the farther prosecution of this subject, as well as 
in the former part of this Essay, my observations must 
be understood as referring chiefly to that sort of Taste 
which I have now distinguished by the epithet philo- 
sophical. It may, at the same time, be proper to re- 
mark, that a great part of these observations, particularly 
those which I have already made on the process by 
which Taste acquires its discrimination and its prompti- 
tude of perception, are applicable, with some slight al- 
teratiotis, to that which has for its object local and tem- 
porary modes, no less than to the other, which is ac- 
quired by the study of universal beauty. 

The two distinguishing characteristics of Good Taste 
(it has been justly observed by different writers) are cor- 
rectness and delicacy ; the former having for its province 
the detection of Blemishes, the latter the perception of 
those more refined Beauties which cultivated minds 
alone can feel. This distinction has been illustrated 
(and I think not unhappily) by the general complexion 
of Swift's criticisms contrasted with that of Addison's. — 
Of that quality more particularly, which is properly 
called delicacy of taste, no better exempUfications can 
any where be found, than occur in some of the critical 
papers on Paradise Lost, published in the Spectator.— 
Where this intellectual power exists in its most perfect 
state, both these quahties are necessarily impUed. 

It was remarked in the beginning of these inquiries, 
concerning Taste, that although it presupposes a certain 
degree of sensibility, yet it is not by men whose sensi- 
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bility is most exquisite, that it is commonly cultiyated 
with the greatest success. One principal reason of this 
seems to be, that in such men, the pleasures which they 
receive from beautiful objects, engross the attention too 
much to allow the judgment to operate coolly ; and the 
mind is disposed to dwell passively on its own enjoy- 
ment, without indulging a speculative curiosity in ana- 
lyzing its sources. In all our perceptions, from the 
grossest to the most refined, the attention is directed to 
the effect or to the causey according to the vivacity or to 
the faintness of the sensation. " If I lay my hand," says 
Dr. Reid, " gently on the table, and am asked what I 
feely I naturally answer, that / feel the table ; if I strike 
it against the same object with such violence as to re- 
ceive a painful sensation from the blow, I as naturally 
answer the same question, by saying, that / feel pain 
in my hand.*^ A similar observation may be applied to 
the pleasures which are derived from objects of Taste. 
Where these pleasures rise to ecstasy, they produce a 
state of vague enthusiasm and rapture, in which our 
reasoning faculties have little share : where they are 
more moderate and sober, they rouse the curiosity, like 
other physical effects ; and create insensibly those hab- 
its of observation, of comparison, and of intellectual ex- 
periment, of which I have endeavoured to show, in 
the last Chapter, that the power of taste is .the gradual 
and slow result. 

In proportion, too, as the temper of the mind inclines 
to extreme sensibility, the casual associations of the in- 
dividual may be expected to be numerous and lasting ; 
for nothing tends so powerfully to bind the associating 
tie, as the circumstance of its being originally formed, 
when the mind was strongly agitated by pleasure or by 
pain. In recollecting any particular occurrence, whether 
prosperous or adverse, of our past lives, by which we 
were deeply affected at the moment, — ^how indelible do 
we find the impression left on the memory, by the most 
trifling and accidental details which distinguished the 
never-to-be-forgotten day on which it happened ; and 
how apt are similar details, if at any time they should 
present themselves in somewhat of the same combina- 
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tioH, to inspire us with gayety or with sadness^^ accord- 
ing to the complexion of the event with which they are 
associated ! It is in the same way, that, to a mind trem- 
blingly alive to impressions of beauty, a charm is com- 
municated to whatever accessories or appendages hap- 
pen to invest any object of its admiration ; accessories 
which are likely to leave a far less permanent trace in 
the memory of a more indifferent spectator. The con- 
sequence will be, that in a person of the former tem- 
per, the cultivation of a correct taste will be a much 
more difficult task than in one of the latter, and a pro- 
portionally greater attention will be requisite, on the 
part of his instructors, to confine his habitual studies to 
the most faultless models. 

Of the caprices and singularities of judgment to w^hich 
all men are more or less liable from causes of this sort, 
but which are more peculiarly incident to men of very 
warm and lively feelings, no better illustration can be 
given than a noted fact, which Descartes mentions w^ith 
respect to himself, in one of his letters. " During the 
whole of his life," this philosopher tells us, "he had a 
partiality for persons who squinted ; " and he adds, that 
" in his endeavour to trace the cause of a taste ap- 
parently so whimsical, he at last recollected, that when 
a boy, he had been fond of a girl who had that blemish." 
" The affection he had for this object of his first love," 
says Malebranche, " seems to have diffused itself to all 
others who any way resembled her." Hence the dis- 
position which young and susceptible minds discover so 
frequently to copy the pecuUarities in dress, pronuncia- 
tion and manner, of those they admire or are attached 
to ; the agreeable impressions associated in their fancy 
with every thing which marks the individual the most 
strongly to the eye or the ear, leading them to conclude 
very rashly, that, by an imitation of circumstances which 
are to themselves so characteristical and expressive, 
they cannot fail to secure a similar charm to their owu 
exterior. Among the ancients, we are told by Plutarch, 
there were many who imitated the stuttering of Aris- 
totle, and the wry neck of Alexander ; nor has this strong 
bias of our nature escaped the all-observant eye of 
Shakspeare : 
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" He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 
He had no legs that practised not his gait ; 
And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish^ 
Became the accents of the valiant/' 

Hence, too, the effect of those writers, who unite 
with any transcendant excellencies, some affected pe- 
culiarities of manner or style, in misleading and cor- 
rupting the taste of their contemporaries. " How many 
great qualities," says Mr. Smith, " must that writer pos' 
sess, who can thus render his very faults agreeable ! 
After the praise of refining the taste of a nation, the 
highest eulogy, perhaps, which can be bestowed on any 
author, is to say that he corrupted it." Proceeding on 
the same idea. Dr. Johnson remarks, very justly and 
pertinently, that " if there is any writer whose genius can 
embellish impropriety, or whose authority can make 
error venerable, his works are the proper objects of 
critical inquisition." — It is hardly necessary for me to 
add, that the business of the critic, in such cases, is to 
break asunder the casual associations which an unre- 
flecting admiration of genius has established in the pub- 
lic judgment ; and that, in proportion to the degree of 
sensibility and enthusiasm which accompanies this ad- 
miration in the mind of any individual, will be the diffi- 
culty of the task which the critic has to perform. 

The foregoing observations seem sufficiently to show, 
not only that a sensibiUty to beauty does not necessarily 
imply the power of taste ; but that, in a mind where the 
degree of sensibility is extreme, the acquisition of a 
correct taste is, in ordinary cases, next to impossible. 
Such a mind may indeed be conceived to have been so 
circumstanced, as to have been conversant alone with 
the best models ; or it may be so fortified by habits of 
philosophical study as to resist the influence of casual 
associations, even when it feels their force ; but these 
cases occur so seldom, that the exceptions rather con- 
firm than weaken the truth of the general conclusion. 

Neither is it, perhaps, in minds where sensibility forms 
the principle feature, that the utmost delicacy of taste is 
to be looked for. The more prominent beauties of the 
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object are apt to engross the whole soul, and to divert 
the attention, not only from its defects, but from those 
nicer touches which characterize the finer shades and 
gradations of art. — On the other hand, it is a self-evident 
truth, that where there, is no sensibility^ there can be no 
taste; and that even where sensibility is not altogether 
wanting, it may exist in a degree so very trifling, as not 
to afford a sufficient inducement or motive for the culti- 
vation of those habits by which taste is formed. There 
exists, therefore, a certain measure of sensibility, which 
at once predisposes the mind to the cultivation of taste, 
and constitutes an aptitude for its acquisition ; such a 
measure of it, as renders that class of our pleasures 
with which taste is conversant, an interesting object of 
examination and study ; while, on the other hand, it 
does liot rise so high as to discourage habits of observa- 
tion and analysis, or to overpower the judgment, by 
lending irresistible force to casual combinations. 

In the practical application, however, of this conclu- 
sion, it is of essential consequence to remember, that 
the degree of sensibility must always be estimated rela- 
tively to the state of those intellectual powers with 
which it is combined. A degree of sensibility, which a 
man of vigorous understanding knows how to regulate 
and to control, may, in a weaker mind, not only become. 
a source of endless inconvenience and error, but may 
usurp the mastery of all its faculties. The truth of this 
remark is daily exemplified in that sort of sensibility 
which is affected by the pleasures and pains of human 
life ; and it will be found to hold equally with respect 
to the feelings which enter as elementary principles into 
the composition of Taste. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

CONTINUATION OP THE SUBJECT. — SPECIFIC PLEASURE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EXERCISE OF TASTE. FASTIDIOUSNESS OP TASTE. MISCELLANE- 
OUS REMARKS ON THIS POWER, CONSIDERED IN ITS CONNEXION WITH 
CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS. 

Before I quit this part of the subject, it is important 
for »me to add, that, in proportion as taste is cultivated 
and matured, there arises a secondary pleasurh peculiar 
to this acquired power; a pleasure essentially distinct 
fromthoseprimarypleasuresy/hich its appropriate objects 
afford. A man of strong sensibility, but destitute of 
taste, while he enjoys the beauties of a poem or a pic- 
ture, will receive no positive uneasiness from the con- 
comitant details which may diminish or obstruct the 
pleasing effect. To a person, on the contrary, of a 
cultivated taste, these will necessarily appear offensive 
blemishes, betraying a want of skill and judgment in the 
author ; while, on the other hand, supposing them to 
have beeji avoided, and the genuine principles of beau- 
ty to have been exhibited .pure and unadulterated, there 
would have been superadded to the pleasures operating 
on his natural sensibility, the acquired gratification, of 
remarking the taste as well as genius displayed in the 
performance. 

It is, however, in a very small number, comparatively 
speaking, of individuals, that taste is the native growth 
of the original principles and unborrowed habits of their 
own minds. In by far the greater proportion of men, 
what usurps that name, and is too frequently acknowl- 
edged as having a right to assume it, consists merely of 
a prompt application of certain technical rules, which 
pass current in the common circles of fashion or of lit- 
erature ; and which are adopted by the multitude, with- 
out the slightest examination, as incontrovertible axioms. 
Such, for example, is that mechanical and pedantic taste 
which is imbibed passively on the authority of Aristotle 
or of Bossu, and which may, in general, be distinguish- 
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ed by a fluent command of that convenient and imposing 
phraseology which is called by Sterne "the cant of 
criticism." 

These technical rules, at the same time, although 
often abused, are not without their value ; for, although 
they can never supply the want of natural sensibility, 
or inspire a reUsh for beauty in a mind insensible to it be- 
fore, they may yet point out many oi the /emits which an 
artist ought to avoid, and teach those critics how to cen- 
sure, who are incapable of being taught how to admire. 
They may even communicate to such a critic, some de- ' 
gree of that secondary pleasure which was formerly 
mentioned as peculiar to taste ; the pleasure of remark- 
ing the coincidence between the execution of an artist, 
and the estabUshed rules of his art ; or, if he should 
himself aspire to be an artist, they may enable him to 
produce what will not much offend, if it should fail 
to please. What is commonly called fastidiousness 
of taste, is an affectation chiefly observable in persons 
of this description ; being the natural effect of habits 
of common-place criticism on an eye blind to the 
perception of the beautiful. Instances, at the same 
time, may be conceived, in which this fastidiousness is 
real ; arising from an unfortunate predominance of the 
secondary pleasures and pains, peculiar to taste, over 
those primary pleasures and pains which the object is 
fitted to produce. But this, I apprehend, is a case that 
can rarely occur in a mind possessed of common sensi- 
biUty ; more especially, if the cultivation of taste has 
been confined to that subordinate place which belongs 
to it, among the various other pursuits to which we are 
led by the speculative and active principles of our na- 
ture. 

The result of these observations is, that the utmost 
to be expected from the rules of criticism is a technical 
correctness of taste ; meaning by that phrase, a power 
of judging, how far the artist has conformed himself to 
the established and acknowledged canons of his art, 
without any perception of those nameless excellencies, 
which have hitherto eluded the grasp of verbal descrip- 
tion. 
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There is another species of Taste, (unquestionably 
of a higher order than the technical taste we have now 
been considering) which is insensibly acquired by a 
diligent and habitual study of the most approved and 
consecrated standards of excellence ; and which, in 
pronouncing its critical judgments, is secretly, and often 
unconsciously guided, by an idolatrous comparison of 
what it sees, with the works of its favorite masters. 
This, I think, approaches nearly to what La Bruy6re 
calls le Gout de Comparaison. It is that kind of taste 
which commonly belongs to the connoisseur in painting ; 
and to whichsomething perfectly analogous may be re- 
marked in all the other fine arts. 

A person possessed of this sort of taste, if he should 
be surpassed in the correctness of his judgment by the 
technical critic, is much more likely to recognise the 
beauties of a new work, by their resemblance to those 
which are familiar to his memory ; or, if he should him- 
self attempt the task of execution, and possesses powers 
equal to the task, he may possibly, without any clear 
conception of his own merits, rival the originals he has 
been accustomed to admire. It was said by an ancient 
critic, that, in reading Seneca, it was impossible not to 
wish, that he had written " with the taste of another 
person, though with his own genius ; '* — fijMO ingenio^ alie- 
nojudido ; * — and we find, in fact, that many, who have 
failed as original writers, have seemed to surpass them- 
selves, when they attempted to imitate. Warburton has 
remarked, and in my opinion, with some truth, that 
Burke himself never wrote so well, as when he imitated 
Bolingbroke; If on other occasions, he has soared 
higher than in his Vindication ofJ^atural Society ^ he has 
certainly nowhere else (I speak at present merely of 
the style of his composition) sustained himself so long 
upon a steady wing. I do not, however, agree with 
Warburton in thinking, that this implied any defect in 
Mr. Burke's genius, connected with that faculty of im- 
itation AYhich he so ^ eminently possessed. The defect 
lay in his Taste, which, when left to itself, without the 
guidance of an acknowledged standard of excellence, 

• « Velles eum suo ingenio dizisee, alieno judicio."— Qwinc^ Lib. x. cap; 1. 
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appears not only to have been warped by some pecu- 
liar notions concerning the art of writing ; but to have 
been too wavering and versatile, to keep his imagination 
and his fancy (stimulated as they were by an ostenta- 
tion of his intellectual riches, and by an ambition of 
Asiatic ornament) under due control. With the com- 
position of Bolingbroke present to his thoughts, he has 
shown with what ease he could equal its most finished 
beauties; while, on more than one occasion, a con- 
sciousness of his own strength has led him to display 
his superiority, by brandishing, in his sport, still heavier 
weapons than his master was able to wield. 

To one or other of these two classes, the taste of 
most professed critics will be found to belong ; and it is 
evident that they may both exist, where there is little 
or no sensibility to Beauty. That genuine and native 
Taste, the origin and growth of which I attempted to 
describe in the last chapter, is perhaps one of the rar- 
est acquisitions of the human mind : nor will this ap- 
pear surprising to those who consider, with attention, 
the combination of original quaUties which it implies ; 
the accidental nature of many of the circumstances 
which must conspire to afford due opportunities for its 
improvement ; and the persevering habits of discrimi- 
nating observation by which it is formed. It occurs, 
indeed, in its most perfect state, as seldom as originality 
of genius ; and, when united with industry, and with 
moderate powers of execution, it will go farther in such 
an age as the present, to secure success in the arts with 
which it is conversant, than the utmost fertihty of in-, 
vention, where the taste is unformed or perverted. 

With respect to this native or indigenous Taste, it is 
particularly worthy of observation, that it is always 
more strongly disposed to the enjoyment of Beauties, 
than to the detection of Blemishes. It is, indeed, by a 
quick and lively perception of the former, accompanied 
with a spirit of candor and indulgence towards the lat- 
ter, that its existence in the mind of any individual is 
most unequivocally marked. It is this perception which 
can alone evince that sensibility of temperament, of 
which a certain portion, although it does not of itself 
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constitute Taste, is nevertheless the first and most es- 
sential element in its composition ; while it evinces, at 
the same time, those habits of critical observation and 
cool reflection, which, allowing no impression, how 
slight soever, to pass unnoticed, seem to awaken a new 
sense of Beauty, and to create that dehcacy of feeling 
which they only disclose. We are told of Saunderson, 
the blind mathematician, that in a series of Roman med- 
als, he could distinguish by his hand the true from the 
counterfeit, with a more unerring discrimination than 
the eye of a professed Virtuoso ; and we are assured 
by his biographer, Mr. Colson, that when he was pres- 
ent at the astronomical observations in the garden of 
his college, he was accustomed to remark every cloud 
that passed over the sun. The effect of the blindness 
of this extraordinary person was not surely to produce 
any organical change in his other perceptive powers. 
It served only to quicken his attention to those slighter 
perceptions of touch, which are overlooked by men to 
whom they convey no useful information. The case I 
conceive to be perfectly analogous in matters which fall 
under the cognizance of intellectual taste. Where na- 
ture has denied all sensibility to beauty, no study or 
instruction can supply the defect ; but it may be possi- 
ble, nevertheless, by awakening the attention to things 
neglected before, to develope a latent sensibiUty where 
none was suspected to exist. In all men, indeed, with- 
out exception, whether their natural sensibility be strong 
or weak, it is by such habits of attention alone to the 
finer feelings of their own minds, that the power of 
taste can acquire all the delicacy of which it is suscep- 
tible. 

While this cultivated sensibility enlarges so widely to 
the man who possesses it the pleasures of Taste, it has 
a tendency wherever it is gratified and delighted in a 
high degree, to avert his critical eye from blemishes and 
imperfections ; — not because he is unable to remark 
them, but because he can appreciate the merits by 
which they are redeemed, and loves to enjoy the beau- 
ties in which they are lost. A Taste thus awake to the 
Beautiful seizes eagerly on every to.uch of genius with 
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the sympathy of kindred aflFection ; and in the secret 
consciousness of a congenial inspiration, shares, in some 
measure, the triumph of the Artist. The faults which 
have escaped him, it views with the partiality of friend- 
ship ; and willingly abandons the censorial office to 
those who exult in the errors of superior minds as their 
appropriate and easy prey. 

Nor is this indulgent Spirit towards the works of 
others, at all inconsistent with the most rigid severity 
in an author towards his own. On the contrary, both 
are the natural consequences of that discriminating 
power of taste, on which I have already enlarged as 
one of its most important characteristics. Where men 
of little discernment attend only to general effects, 
confounding beauties and blemishes, flowers and weeds, 
in one gross and undistinguishing perception, a man of 
quick sensibility and cultivated judgment, detaches, in 
a moment, the one from the other ; rejects, in imagina- 
tion, whatever is offensive in the prospect, and enjoys 
without alloy what is fitted to please. His taste in the 
meantime, is refined and confirmed by the exercise : 
and, while it multiplies the sources of his gratification 
in proportion to the latent charms which it detects, be- 
comes itself, as the arbiter and guide of his own genius, 
more scrupulous and inflexible than before. 

" The tragedy of Douglas," says Gray in one of his 
letters, "has infinite faults; but there is one scene 
(that1)etween Matilda and the old Peasant,) so masterly 
that it strikes me bUnd to all the defects of the piece.'* 
These, I apprehend, are the natural impressions of gen- 
uine taste in pronouncing on the merits of works of 
genuine excellence ; impressions, however, which they 
who are conscious of them have not always the candor 
either to indulge or to avow. — Such, also, was the feel- 
ing which dictated a memorable precept of La Bruydre, 
of which I will not impair the force, by attempting a 
translation : " Quand une lecture vous 616ve Tesprit, et 
qu^elle vous inspire des sentimens nobles et courageux, 
ne cherchez pas une autre r6gle pour juger de POuv- 
rage ; il est bon, et fait de main d'Ouvrier." — How dif- 
ferent both sentiments from that fastidiousness of Taste„ 
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by an affectation of which it is usual for little minds to 
court the reputation of superior refinement ! * 

In producing, however, this fastidiousness, whether 
affected or real, various mora/ cg-uses, — such as jealousy, 
rivalship, personal dislike, or the spleen of conscious 
inferiority, — ^may conspire with the intellectual defects 
which have been mentioned: Nay, the same moral 
causes may be conceived to be so powerful in their in- 
fluence, as to produce this unfortunate effect in spite of 
every intellectual gift which nature and education can 
bestow. It is observed by Shenstone, that " good taste 
and good nature are inseparably united ; " and, although 
the observation is by no means true when thus stated as 
an unquaUfied proposition, it will be found to have a suf- 
ficient foundiation in fact, to deserve the attention of those 
yvho have a pleasure in studying the varieties of human 
character. One thing is certain, that as a habitual defi- 
ciency in good humor is suflficient to warp the decisions 
of the soundest taste, so the taste of an individual, in 
proportion as it appears to be free from capricious bias- 
es, affords a strong presumption, that the temper is un- 
suspicious, open, and generous. As the habits, besides, 
which contribute spontaneously to the formation of taste, 
all originate in the desire of intellectual gratification, 
this power, where it is possessed in an eminent degree, 
may be regarded as a symptom of that general disposi- 
tion to be pleased and happy, in which the essence of 
good nature consists. " In those vernal seasons of the 
year," says Milton, in one of the finest sentences of his 
prose- writings, " when the air is soft and pleasant, it 
were an injury and suUenness against nature, not to go 
out and see her riches, and partake of her rejoicings 
with heaven and earth.'' — Such is the temper of mind 
by which, in our early years, those habits which form 
the ground- work of taste are most likely to be formed ; 
and such, precisely, is the temper which, in our inter- 
course with our fellow-creatures, disposes us, both for 
their sakes and for our own, to view their actions and 
characters on the fairest side. I need scarcely add, in 
confirmation of some remarks formerly made, that the 

•Note(Qq.) 
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same temper, when transferred from the observation of 
nature to the study of the fine arts, can scarcely fail to 
incline the taste more strongly to the side of admiration 
than of censure. 

After all, however, maxims of this sort must neces- 
sarily be understood as liable to many exceptions. The 
love of nature itself, even when accompanied with that 
general benevolence towards our own species with which 
it is in youth invariably attended, is not always united 
with that good humor towards individuals, to which it 
seems so nearly allied. in theory, and with which it is, in 
fact, so closely connected, in a great majority of instan-, 
ces : Nay, this love of nature sometimes continues un- 
diminished in men, who, in consequence of disappoint- 
ed hopes and expectations, have contracted a decided 
tendency to misanthropy. It is not therefore surprising, 
that an enthusiastic admiration of natural beauty should 
occoMonally meet in the same person, with a cold and 
splenetic taste in the fine arts; at least in instances 
where the productions of the present times are to be 
judged of. But such exceptions do not invalidate the 
truth of the general proposition, any more than of ev- 
ery other general conclusion relative to human charac- 
ter. Their explanation is to be sought for in the acci- 
dental history of individual minds ; and, when success- 
fully investigated, will constantly be found (supposing 
our results to be cautiously drawn from a comprehensive 
survey of human life) to lend additional evidence to the 
very rules which they seem, at first view, to contradict 

One very obvious consideration furnishes, of itself, in 
the case now before us, a key to some apparent incon- 
sistencies in the reflections which I have already haz- 
arded. In such maxims concerning Taste, as that which 
I have quoted from Shenstone, due attention is seldom 
paid to the diversified appearances it exhibits, according 
to the two very different purposes for which it may be 
exercised ; First, as a principle in the artist's mind, reg- 
ulating and directing the exertions of his own genius ; 
and Secondly, as a principle in the mind of the critic, 
who judges of the works produced by the genius of an- 
other. In the former case, where none of the moral 
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causes by which taste is most liable to be warped have 
any room to operate, it cannot be denied, that it is 
sometimes displayed in no inconsiderable degree (al- 
though, I believe, never in its highest perfection) by 
individuals, in whose characters neither good humor nor 
any other amiable quality is at all conspicuous. In the 
latter case, an habitual justice and mildness in its de- 
cisions, more particularly where works of contemporary 
genius are in question, is an infallible test of the absence 
of those selfish partialities and peevish jealousies, which 
encroach so deeply on the happiness of many, whom 
nature has distinguished by the most splendid endow- 
ments ; and which, wherever they are allowed to oper- 
ate, are equally fatal to the head and to the heart. 

It is a melancholy fact with respect to artists of all 
classes ; painters, poets, orators, and eloquent writers ; 
that a large proportion of those who have evinced the 
soundest and the surest taste in their own productions, 
have yet appeared totally destitute of this power, when 
they have assumed the office of critics. How is this to 
be accounted for, but by the influence of bad passions 
(unsuspected probably by themselves) in blinding or 
jaundicing their critical eye ? In truth, it is only wh6n 
the mind is perfectly serene, that the decisions of taste 
can be relied on. In these nicest of all operations of 
the intellect, where the grounds of judgment are often 
so shadowy and complicated, the latent sources of error 
are numberless ; and to guard against them, it is neces- 
sary that no circumstance^ however trifling, should occur, 
either to discompose the feelings, or to mislead the 
understanding. 

Among our English poets, who is more vigorous, cor- 
rect, and polished than Dr. Johnson, in the few poetical 
conjpositions which he has left? Whatever may be 
thought of his claims to originality of genius, no person 
who reads his verses can deny, that he possessed a sound 
taste in this species of composition ; and yet, how way- 
ward and perverse in many instances, are his decisions 
when he sits in judgment on a political adversary, or 
when he treads on the ashes of a departed rival ! To 
myself (much as I admire his great and various merits. 
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both as a critic and as a writer,) hyman nature never 
appears in a more humiliating form, than when I read 
his Lives of the Poets; a performance which exhibits a 
more faithful, expressive, and curious picture of the au- 
thor, than all the portraits attempted by his biographers ; 
and which, in this point of view, compensates fully by 
the moral lessons it may suggest, for the critical errors 
which it sanctions. The errors, alas ! are not such as 
any one who has perused his imitations of Juvenal can 
place to the account of a bad taste : but such as had 
their root in weaknesses, which a noble mind would be 
still more 'Unwilling to acknowledge. 

If these observations are well founded, they seem to 
render it somewhat doubtful, whether, in the different 
arts, the most successful adventurers are likely to prove, 
in matters of criticism, the safest guides ; although Pope 
appears to have considered the censorial authority as 
their exclusive prerogative. 

" Let such teach others, who themselves excel, 
And cen^ire freely, who have written well," 

That the maxim is founded in good sense, as long a^ 
the artist confines himself to general critical precepts, 
or to tfie productions of other times, I do not mean at 
present to dispute ; although even on this point I enter- 
tain some doubts. But, in estimating the merits of a 
contemporary candidate for fame, how seldom do we 
meet with an artist, whose decisions are dictated by taste 
alone, without a palpable admixture of caprice or of pas- 
sion ; and how often have we, on such occasions, to la- 
ment that oracular contempt of pubhc opinion and public 
feeUng, which conscious superiority is too apt to inspire ! 
Other causes, besides, of a much more secret and ob- 
scure nature than these moral weaknesses, cooperate 
powerfully in-producing the same effect. Such, for ex- 
ample, are the biases, originating in casual and inexpUca- 
ble associations, which, in powerful, but hmited minds, 
are frequently identified with the characteristical stamina 
of genius ; furnishing matter of wonder and of pity to 
others, whose intellectual features are less strongly mark- 
ed by individual peculiarities. — " Thomson has lately 
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published a poem called the Castle of Indolence^ in which 
there are some good stanzas." Who could have ex- 
pected this sentence from the pen of Gray ? In an or- 
dinary critic, possessed of one hundredth part of Gray^s 
sensibility and taste, such total indifference to the beau- 
ties of this exquisite performance, would be utterly im- 
possible.* 

But I will not multiply illustrations on a topic so pe- 
culiarly ungrateful. The hints which I have already 
thrown out, are, I hope, sufficient to leatd the thoughts 
of my younger readers to those practical reflections 
which they were intended to suggest. They have, in- 
deed, but little originality to boast of ; but they point at 
some sources of false taste, overlooked in our common 
systems of criticism; and which, however con^atible 
with many of the rarest and most precious gifts of the 
understanding, are inconsistent with that unclouded 
reason, that unperverted sensibility, and that unconquer- 
able candor, which mark a comprehensive, an upright, 
and an elevated mind. 

When JEschines, after his retreat to Rhodes, was, one 
day, reading aloud to some friends, the oration nsgl Ure- 
dfpvoVf which had occasioned his exile ; and when his 
hearers were lost in wonder at the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes ; — " What," said he, " would you have thought, if 
you had heard him pronounce it ? " — Such is the lan- 
guage (if I may borrow the words of Mn Gibbon) " in 
which one great man should speak of another ; " and 
which they who are truly great will feel a peculiar plea- 
sure to employ, when the well-merited fame of an ad- 
versary is in question. Nor is this magnanimity without 
its reward in the judgment of the world. Where is the 
individual to be found, who, in reading the foregoing 
story of iEschines, does not envy the feelings he en- 
^ joyed at that proud moment of his life, far more than 
the palm of eloquence which he yielded to his enemy? f 

* La Bruyhre ( according to the ufiual practice of writers of maxims) has pushed 
this train of thinking to an extreme, in order to give more point to this apothegm. 
Yet there is some truth as well as wit, in the following sentences : 

«* Si une belle femmo approuve la beaut^ d'une autre femme, on pent conclure 
qu'elle a mieux que ce qu'elle approuve. Si un poete loue les vers d'un autre pocte, 
11 y a a parier qu*ils sont mauvais et sans consequence." 

t " Quo mihi melius etiam illudab i£schine dictum videri solet, qui cum 
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Why do not men of superior talents, if they should 
not always aspire to the praise of a candor so heroic, 
strive at least, for the honor of the arts which they lo\e, 
to conceal their ignoble jealousies from the malignity of 
those, whom incapacity and mortified pride have leagued 
together, as the covenanted foes of worth and genius 1 
What a triumph has been furnished to the writers who 
delight in levelling all the proud distinctions of Humanity ; 
and what a stain has been left on some of the fairest 
pages of our literary history, by the irritable passions and 
petty hostilities of Pope and of Addison ! 

The complete forgetfulness of every selfish passion 
(so beautifully exemplified in the anecdote of JEschines) 
when the mind is agitated by the enthusiasm of admira- 
tion ; — the sympathetic identification which then takes 
place of the hearer or reader with the author, was prob- 
ably what Longinus felt, when he observed, in his ac- 
count of the Sublime, that "it fills the mind with a glo- 
rying and sense of inward greatness, as if it had itself 
conceived what it has only heard.'* If the remark should 
be censured as out of place, when introduced into his 
statement of the characteristics of Sublimity, it must, at 
least, be allowed to be happily descriptive of that tem* 
per and frame which are essential to its complete enjoy- 
ment. — " VoUk le sublime ! VoilA son veritable carac- 
tdre ! " is said to have been the exclamation of the 
great Cond6, when Boileau read to him his translation 
of the above passage. 

Haying been insensibly led into these reflections on 
some of the moral defects by which taste is Uable to be 
injured, I cannot help quoting, before I close this view 
of my subject, a remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds (not 
altogether unconnected with it,) which appears to me 
equally refined and just. " The same habit of mind,'* 
be observes, " which is acquired by our search after 
truth in the more serious duties of life, is, in matters of 

propter ignominiam judicii cessisset Athenis, et se Rhodum contulisset, rogatus iL 
RhodiiB, legiste fertur orationem illam egregiam, quam in Ctesiphontem contra De- 
Inosthenem dixerat : qua perlecta, petitum est ab eo postridie, ut legeret illam etiam, 
qus erat contrii a DemosUiene pro Ctesiphonte edita : quam ciim snavissima et max- 
ima voce legisset, admirantibus omnibus, * Quanto/ inquit, ' magis admiraremini* st 
audissetis ipsum ! ' "—Cic. de Or at. Lib. HI. 
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taste, only transferred to the pursuit of lighter amuse- 
ments. The same disposition, the same desire to find 
something steady, substantial and durable, on i^hich 
the mind can lean as it wercy and rest with safety. The 
subject only is changed. We pursue the same method 
in our search after the idea of beauty and perfection in 
each; of virtue, by looking forward beyond ourselves, 
to society and to the whole ; of arts, by extending our 
views in the same manner to all ages and all times." In 
farther illustration of the same idea he observes, " that 
the real substance of what goes under the name of taste 
is fixed and established in the nature of things ; that 
there are certain and regular causes by which the im- 
agination and passions of men are afiected ; and that 
the knowledge of these causes is acquired by a laborious 
and diligent investigation of nature, and by the same 
slow process as wisdom or knowledge of every kind." — 
I would only add, (by way of limitation) that these ob- 
servations apply rather to that quality of taste which is 
denoted by the words justness or soundness^ than to its 
sensibility djcidi delicacy; which last circumstances seem 
to depend, in no inconsiderable degree, on original tem- 
peramjent. The former is unquestionably connected very 
closely with the love of truth, and with what is perhaps 
only the same thing under a different form, simplicity of 
character. 

If the account be just which has now been given, of 
the process by which Taste is formed, and of the various 
faculties and habits which contribute their share to its 
composition, we may reasonably expect, where it exists 
in its highest perfection, to find an understanding, dis- 
criminating, comprehensive, and unprejudiced; united 
with a love of truth and of nature, and with a temper 
superior to the irritation of little passions. While it 
implies a spirit of accurate observation and of patient 
induction, applied to the most fugitive and evanescent 
class of our mental phenomena, it evinces that power of 
separating universal associations from such as are local 
or personal, which, more than any other quality of the 
mind, is the foundation of good sense, both in scientific 
pursuits, and in the conduct of life. The intellectual 
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efforts by which such a taste is formed are, in reality, 
much more nearly allied than is commonly suspected, 
to those which are employed in prosecuting the most im- 
portant and difficult branches of the philosophy of the 
human mind. 

Nor am I incUned to think, that this conclusion will, 
on examination, appear inconsistent with fact. That a 
partial taste, confined to some particular art, such as 
music, painting, or even poetry, may be often found uni- 
ted with an intellect which does not rise above the com- 
mon level, I very readily grant ; although I think it ques- 
tionable, whether in such an intellect, supposing exam- 
ple and imitation to be altogether out of the question, 
even a partial taste of this kind could have been origi- 
nally formed. But the fair test of the soundness of the 
foregoing reasonings is an instance, in which the good 
taste of the individual has been the fruit of his own ex- 
' ertions ; and in which it extends, more or less, to all the 
arts which he has made the objects of his study, and 
which nature has not denied him, by some organical de- 
fect in his original constitution, a capacity of enjoying. 
Where a good taste has been thus formed, I am fully 
persuaded, that the inferences which I have supposed 
to follow with respect to the other intellectual powers 
involved in its composition, will be justified, in all their 
extent, by an appeal to experience. 

The subject might be prosecuted much farther, by 
examining the varieties of taste in connexion with the 
varieties of human character. In studying the latter, 
whether our object be to seize the intellectual or the 
moral features of the mind, the former will be found to 
supply as useful and steady ^ light as any that we can 
command. To myself it appears to furnish the strongest 
of them all ; more particularly, where the finer and more 
delicate shades of character are in question. — But the 
illustration of this remark belongs to some speculations 
which I destine for a different work. 
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ON THB CULTURE OP CERTAIN INTELLECTUAL HABITS CONNECTED WITH 
THE FIRST ELEMENTS OF TASTE. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

DEPENDENCE OF TASTE ON A RELISH FOR THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINA- 
TION. REMARKS ON THE PREVAILING IDEA, THAT THESE ARE TO BE 

ENJOYED IN PERFECTION, IN YOUTH ALONE. 

In what I have hitherto said with respect to Taste, I 
have considered it chiefly as the native growth of the 
individual mind to which it belongs ; endeavouring to 
trace it to its first principles or seeds in our intellectual 
frame. In cases, however, where nature has been so 
liberal as to render the formation of this power possible, 
merely from the mind's own internal resources, much 
may be done by judicious culture in early Ufe ; and in 
all cases whatever, in such a state of society as ours, its 
growth, even when most completely spontaneous, can* 
not fail to be influenced, in a greater or less degree, by 
instruction, by imitation, by the contagion of example, 
and by various other adventitious causes. 

It is reasonable also to believe, that there are num- 
berless minds, in which the seeds of taste, though pro- 
fusely sown, continue altogether dormant through life ; 
either in consequence of a total want of opportunity to 
cultivate the habits by which it is to be matured, or of 
an attention completely engrossed with other pursuits. 
In instances such as these, it is the province of educa- 
tion to lend her succour ; to invigorate, by due exer- 
cise, those principles in which an original weakness may 
be suspected ; and, by removing the obstacles which 
check the expansion of our powers in any of the direc- 
tions in which nature disposes them to shoot, to enable 
her to accomplish and to perfect her own designs. 
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To suggest practical rules for this important purpose 
would be inconsistent with the limits of a short Es- 
say ; and I shall, therefore, confine myself to a few slight 
hints with respect to some of the more essential propo- 
sitions on which such rules must proceed. 

i^efore I enter on this subject, it is necessary to pre- 
mise, that my aim is not to explain how a vitiated or 
false taste in any of the fine arts may be corrected ; or 
in what manner an imperfect taste may be trained by 
culture to a state of higher refinement ; but to inquire, 
in the case of an individual, whose thoughts have hither- 
to been totally engrossed with other pursuits, how far it 
may be possible, by engaging his attention to a new 
class of pleasures, to bring his mind into that track of 
observation and study, by the steady pursuit of which 
alone (as I have already endeavoured to show) the 
power of taste is to be gradually and slowly formed. 
In prosecuting this speculation, I shall have a view more 
particularly to that species of Taste which has for its 
object the beauties of external nature, whether present- 
ed directly to the senses, or recalled to the imagina- 
tion, with the modifications and heigh tenings of poetical 
or creative invention. Without some portion of this 
taste, while an essential blank is left in the circle of his 
most refined enjoyments, the intellectual frame of man 
is incomplete and mutilated ; and, although the fact be 
undoubtedly the same, more or less, with a taste in mu- 
sic, in painting, in architecture, and various other arts, 
the difference in point of degree is so immense, as to 
render the effects unsusceptible of comparison. Nor 
is this all. The transition from a Taste for the beautifulj 
to that more comprehensive Taste which extends to all 
the other pleasures of which poetical fiction is the ve- 
hicle, is easy and infalUble ; and accordingly we shall find, 
as we proceed in our argument, the subject to which it 
relates swell insensibly in its dimensions, and branch out, 
on every side, into numberless ramifications. The hints, 
therefore, which I am now to suggest, Umited ^s some 
of them may appear to be in their immediate scope, may, 
perhaps, contribute to direct into the right path, such of 
my readers as may aim at conclusions more general than 
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mine. In the mean time, I must beg leave to remind 
them, that amid such an infinity of aspects as the objects 
and the principle of taste present to our curiosity, a se- 
lection of the happiest points of view is all that is pos- 
sible ; and that, in fixing upon these, I must necessarily 
be guided by the intimacy of that relation, which they 
seem to myself to bear to the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind. 

I have observed, in a former work, that what is com- 
monly called sensibility depends, in a great measure, on 
the state of the imagination.* In the passage to which 
I allude, my remark has a more pecuUar reference to 
moral sensibilityj or to what may be called, for the sake 
of distinction, the sensibility of the heart. But it will be 
found to apply also with great force (although I ac- 
knowledge, not without some limitations) to the sensi- 
bility of taste. In so far as the pleasures of Taste de- 
pend on association; on the perception of v^es or fit- 
nesses; on sympathy with the enjoyments of animated 
beingSy or on other circumstances of a similar nature, 
the remark will, I apprehend, apply Uterally ; and it 
only fails with respect to those organical pleasures (the 
pleasures, for example, depending on the sensibility of 
the eye to colors, and of the ear to musical tones) over 
which the imagination cannot be supposed to have much 
influence. But that these organical pleasures, although 
the parent stock on which all our more compUcated feel- 
ings of Beauty are afterwards grafted, as well as the 
means by which the various exciting causes of these feel- 
ings are united and consolidated under the same com- 
mon appellation ; that these organical pleasures, I say, 
form by far the most inconsiderable part of that general 
impression or effect which is produced by the objects 
of taste on a cultivated mind, has, I trust, been already 
sufficiently shown. 

The sensibility of taste, therefore (we may conclude) 
depends chiefly, in the mind of any individual, on the 
associations and other intellectual processes connected 
with the objects about which taste is conversant ; and, 

* Philosophy of the Human Wnd, voU i. p. 609, 8d edit. 
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consequently, the only effectual means of developing 
this sensibility, (the most essential of all the elenaents 
of taste, and indeed the seminal principle of the whole) 
must begin with the culture of Imagination. 

With respect to this last power, it may contribute to 
the clearness of some of the following reasonings, to 
premise, that although, according to the idea of it which 
I endeavoured formerly to illustrate,* its most distin- 
guishing characteristic is a faculty of creation, (or, to 
speak more correctly, of invention and of new combina- 
tion) yet, when considered in its relation to Taste, this 
inventive faculty is the least important ingredient in its 
composition. AH that is essentially necessary is a ca- 
pacity of seizing, and comprehending, and presenting in 
a lively manner to one's own mind, whatever combina- 
tions are formed by the imagination of others. When 
such combinations have for their materials, nothing but 
what is borrowed from sensible objects, this capacity 
differs so Uttle from what I before called Conception,! 
that if I had been to confine myself to these exclusively, 
I should not have wished for any other word to convey 
my meaning at present. As, in other parts of my writ- 
ings, however, imagination is commonly to be under- 
stood in the most enlarged sense, as possessing a sway 
over the intellectual and moral worlds as well as over 
the material, an expression of more comprehensive im- 
port than Conception may be sometimes convenient ; 
and I shall therefore, for want of a better phrase, avail 
myself of the epithet apprehensive^ to distinguish that 
modification of imagination which is subservient to taste, 
from that inventive or creative imagination, which forms 
the chief element in poetical genius. 

Notwithstanding, however, the justness of this theo- 
retical distinction, I shall seldom, if ever, have occasion, 
in the sequel of this volume, to employ the epithets 
which I have now proposed to introduce. The tran- 
sition from the apprehmsive^ to the inventive operations 
of imagination, appears to me to be, in reaUty, much 
simpler and easier than is commonly suspected : in 

* Philosophy of the Human^Mind, vol. i. f Ibid. 
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Other words, I conceive, that where the mind has been 
early and familiarly conversant with the fictions of po- 
etry, the acquisition of that inventive or creative faculty 
which characterizes the poet, depends, in a great mea- 
sure, on the individual himself; supposing that there 
exists no extraordinary deficiency in his other intellec- 
tual capacities. — In what remains, therefore, of this Es- 
say, I shall mak^ use of the word imagination, without 
any epithet whatever ; premising only in general, that 
it is the apprehensive power of imagination, and not its 
inventive power, which I have solely in view, when I 
speak of its culture as an important object of education. 
In what manner Imagination may be encouraged and 
cherished in a mind where it had previously made little 
appearance, may be easily conceived from what was 
stated in a former Essay, with respect to the peculiar 
charm which sometimes accompanies the pleasures pro- 
duced by its ideal combinations, when compared with 
the corresponding realities in nature and in human life. 
The eager curiosity of childhood, and the boundless 
gratification which it is so easy to afford it by well se- 
lected works of fiction, give, in fact, to education, a 
stronger purchase, if I may use the expression, over this 
faculty, than what it possesses over any other. The 
attention may be thus insensibly seduced from the pre- 
sent objects of the senses, and the thoughts accustomed 
to dwell on the past, the distant, or the future ; and, in the 
same proportion in which this effect is in any instance 
accomplished, " the man,*^ as Dr. Johnson has justly re- 
marked, " is exalted in the scale of intellectual being." 
The tale of fiction will probably be soon laid aside with 
the toys and tattles of infancy ; but the habits which it 
has contributed to fix, and the powers which it has 
brought into a state of activity, will remain with the 
possessor, permanent and inestimable treasures, to his 
latest hour. To myself, this appears the most solid ad- 
vantage to be gained from fictitious composition, con- 
sidered as an engine of early instruction ; I mean, the 
attractions which it holds out for encouraging an inter- 
course with the authors best fitted to invigorate and 
enrich the imagination, and to quicken whatever is dor- 
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mant in the sensibility to beauty : or, to express myself 
still more plainly, the value of the incidents seems to me 
to arise chiefly, from their tendency to entice the young 
reader into that fairy-land of poetry, where the scenes 
of romance are laid. — ^Nor is it to the young alone that 
I would confine these observations exclusively. In- 
stances have frequently occurred of individuals, in whom 
the Power of Imagination has, at a more advanced pe- 
riod of life, been found susceptible of culture to a won- 
derful degree. In such men, what an accession is gain^ 
ed to their most refined pleasures ! What enchant- 
ments are added to their most ordinary perceptions ! 
The mind awakening, as if from a trance, to a new ex- 
istence, becomes habituated to the most interesting 
aspects of life and of nature ; the intellectual eye is 
" purged of its film ; " and things the most famihar and 
unnoticed, disclose charms invisible before. The same 
objects and events which were lately beheld with indif- 
ference, occupy now all the powers and capacities of 
the soul ; the contrast between the present and the past 
serving only to enhance and to endear so unlooked-for 
an acquisition. What Gray has so finely said of the 
pleasures of vicissitude^ conveys but a faint image of what 
is experienced by the man, who after having lost in vul- 
gar occupations and vulgar amusements, his eariiest and 
most precious years, is thus introduced at last to a new 
heaven and a new" earth; 

" The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are op'ning Paradise." 

The effects of foreign travel have been often remark- 
ed, not only in rousing the curiosity of the traveller 
while abroad, but in correcting, after his return, what- 
ever habits of inattention he had contracted to the in- 
stitutions and manners among which he was bred. It 
is in a way somewhat analogous, that our occasional ex- 
cursions into the regions of imagination increase our in- 
terest in thbse famihar realities from which the stores of 
imagination are borrowed. We learn insensibly to view 
nature with the eye of the painter and of the poet, and 
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to seize those " happy attitudes of things '' which their 
taste at first selected ; while, enriched with the accu- 
mulations of ages, and with " the spoils of time," we 
unconsciously combine with what we see, all that we 
know and all that we feel ; and sublime the organical 
beauties of the material world, by blending with them 
the inexhaustible delights of the heart and of the fancy. 
And here, may I be allowed to recommend, in a 
more particular manner, the pleasures of imagination to 
such oif my readers, as have hitherto been wholly en- 
grossed with the study of the severer sciences, or who 
have been hurried, at too early a period, into active and 
busy life ? Abstracting from the tendency which a reUsh 
for these pleasures obviously has to adorn the more soUd 
acquisitions of the one class, and to ennoble, with liberali- 
ty and light, the habits of the other, they may both be 
assured, that it will open to them sources of enjoyment 
hitherto inexperienced, and communicate the exercise of 
pbwers of which they are yet unconscious. It was said, 
with truth, by Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, that he 
who was ignorant of the arithmetical art was but half a 
man; — un homme a demi. With how much greater 
force may a similar expression be applied to him, who 
carries to his grave the neglected and unprofitable 
seeds of faculties, which it depended on himself to have 
reared to maturity, and of which the fruits bring acces- 
sions to human happiness, more precious than all the 
gratifications which power or wealth can commatfd ! I 
speak not of the laborious orders of spciety, to whom 
this class of pleasures must, from their condition, be, in 
a great measure, necessarily denied ; but of men des- 
tined for the higher and more independent walks of life, 
who are too often led, by an ignorance of their own 
possible attainments, to exhaust all their toil on one little 
field of study, while they leave, in a state of nature, by 
far the most valuable portion of the intellectual inheri- 
tance to which they were born. If these speculations 
of mine concerning the powers of the understanding, 
possess any peculiar or characteristical merit, it arises, 
m my own opinion, chiefly from their tendency (by af- 
fording the student a general knowledge of the treasures 
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which lie within himself, and of the means by which he 
may convert them to his use and pleasure) to develope, 
on a greater scale than has been commonly attempted, 
all the various capacities of the mind. It is by such a 
plan of study alone, that the intellectual character can 
attain, in every part, its fair and just propotions ; and 
we may rest assured, that wherever these zre distorted 
from their proper shape or dimensions, the dignity of 
the man is so far lowered, and his happiness impaired. 
It was with these views, chiefly, that I was led to at- 
tempt, in another publication, as comprehensive a sur- 
vey of the principles of human nature as my own ac- 
quirements enabled me, however imperfectly, to exe- 
cute ; and it is with the same views, that, in the execu- 
tion of my design, I have occsionally stopped short at 
what appeared to myself the most interesting and com- 
manding stations, in order to open to the companions of 
my journey, such vistas on either hand, as might afford 
them a glimpse of the fertility and beauty of the regions 
through which they are travelling. This consideration 
will, I hope, suggest an apology for what may to some 
appear digressions from the principal line of inquiry 
pursued in that work ; as well as for the space which I 
have allotted, in this volume, to my discussions con- 
cerning the objects and the principle of Taste. 

To such students as wish to prosecute the philosophy 
of the human mind, the subject to which these last dis- 
cussions relate, possesses many additional recommenda- 
tions. While it affords a pleasing avenue to their fa- 
vorite department of knowledge, it turns the attention 
to a very numerous class of phenomena, without a 
knowledge of which it is impossible to form a just idea, 
either of the intellectual or moral constitution of human 
nature. But, what is of far greater consequence to, 
themselves, considered individually, it furnishes (as will 
appear more fully in the course of some of my future 
inquiries) the most effectual of all remedies for those 
peculiarities of judgment and of feeling, which are the 
natural consequences of metaphysical pursuits, when 
indulged in to an excess. In cases where the cultiva- 
tion of imagination and of taste has been altogether 
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neglected in early life, I would beg leave to recommend 
the study of philosophical criticism, as the most conve- 
nient link for connecting habits of abstract thought with 
these lighter and more ornamental accomplishments ; 
and, although it would be too much to promise, to a 
person whose youth has been spent in metaphysical 
disquisition, that he may yet acquire a complete relish 
for the intellectual pleasures which he has so long over- 
looked, he may be confidently assured, that enough is 
still within his reach, to recompense amply the time 
and pains employed in its pursuit. Even if little should 
be gained in point of positive enjoyment, his speculative 
knowledge of the capacities of the mind, cannot fail to 
be greatly and usefully enlarged. A sense of his limited 
powers will produce that diffidence in his own judgment, 
which is one of the most important lessons of philoso- 
phy ; and, by engaging his attention to his personal de- 
fects, may be expected to render his plans of education, 
for those who are to come after him, more comprehen- 
sive and enlightened than that which was followed by 
his own instructors. 

In thus recommending the study of philosophical 
criticism as a preparation for the culture of the arts to 
which imagination and taste are subservient, I am per- 
fectly sensible that I propose an inversion of what may, 
in one point of view, be regarded as the order of na- 
ture : but, in the instances now in question, the mind 
is supposed to be in a morbid or mutilated state ; and 
the effect to be produced is the developement of pow- 
ers and capacities which have never yet been unfolded. 
In such circumstances, we must necessarily avail our- 
selves of the aid of such habits as happen to be already 
formed, in order to call forth whatever faculties and 
principles are still wanting to complete the intellectual 
system. 

In cases, on the other hand, in which the imagination 
or the taste may be suspected to have gained an undue 
ascendant over the other powers of the understanding, 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind (supposing the at- 
tention to be judiciously and skilfully led to it, and the 
intellectual capacities not to be altogether unequal to 
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the attempt,) inust necessarily prove the most profitable^ 
and interesting of all studies ; and for this purpose, that 
brancJi of it which relates to philosophical criticism 
forms a connecting link, of which it is much easier for 
an instructor to avail himself, than when the curiosity is 
to be enticed (as was before proposed) in the contrary 
direction. The plan of study here suggested is copied 
from the order of Nature herself ; the curiosity being 
led from known and familiar phenomena to an investiga- 
.tion of their general laws. 

Nor do I apprehend, that there is any danger of 
weakening the pleasures of imagination, by thus philos- 
ophizing concerning their sources ; notwithstanding 
what Mr. Burke has alleged in support of this conclu- 
sion, in the following very curious passage. I, call it 
curiauSj as it appears to myself to be much more strong- 
ly marked with enthusiasm and extravagance, than with 
good sense and sober reflection. In point of mere 
expression, it is unquestionably one of the happiest in 
Mr Burke's writings ; and even in point of thought, I 
am far from considering it as altogether destitute of 
truth. 

" The pleasures of imagination are much higher than 
any which are derived from a rectitude of the judgment. 
The judgment is, for the greater part, employed in 
throwing stumbling-blocks in the way of the imagina- 
tion, in dissipating the scenes of its enchantment, and in 
tying us down to the disagreeable yoke of our reason ; 
for almost the only pleasure that men have in judging 
better than others, consists in a sort of conscious pride 
and superiority, which arises from thinking rightly ; but 
then, this is an indirect pleasure ; a pleasure which does 
not immediately result from the object which is under 
contemplation. In the morning of our days, when the 
senses are unworn and tender, when the whole man is 
awake in every part, and the gloss of novelty fresh upon 
all the objects that surround us, how lively at that time 
are our sensations, but how false and inaccurate the judg- 
ments we form of things 1 I despair of ever receiving the 
same degree of pleasure from the most excellent perfor- 
mances of genius, which I felt at that age, from pieces 

VOL. IV. 48 
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which my present judgment regards as trifling and con- 
temptible. Every trivial cause of pleasure is apt to affect 
the man of too sanguine a complexion ; his appetite is 
too keen to suffer his taste to be delicate ; and he is in 
all respects what Ovid says of himself in love : 

« Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis, 
Et semper causa est, cur ego semper amem.' " 

In this passage, the very eloquent writer states the 
pleasures of imagination, and those connected with the 
exercise of reason, as much more exclusive of each 
other, than seems to me consistent with fact. Indeed, 
I am strongly inclined to think (although I do not mean 
at present to enter into the argument,) that they are both 
enjoyed in their greatest perfection, when properly com- 
bined together. The pleasures which Burke has so 
finely and pathetically touched upon, as peculiar to the 
imagination in the morning of our daysy are the effects, 
not of the weakness of our reasoning powers^ but of 
novelty, of hope, of gaiety, and of a great variety of 
other adventitious causes, which then concur to enhance 
the enjoyment; and with which the intellectual pleas- 
ures which come afterwards (so unfortunately, as Burke 
seems to suppose) to cooperate, are by no means, in the 
nature of things, incompatible, however rarely they may 
be combined in early youth. I question much, whether, 
in the picture he has here drawn, the numberless other 
enjoyments, which distinguish that happy stage of life, 
did not contribute powerfully to exalt in his conceptions 
that particular class of pleasures, on the memory of 
which he dwells with so much rapture ; and whether, 
in estimating their comparative intenseness at different 
periods, he made due allowances for the effects of asso- 
ciation in modifying all our recollections of the past, and 
more particularly of our tenderest years. I can easily 
conceive, that a man of taste should n^w persuade him- 
self that, when a boy, he read Blackmore's Arthur, with 
far greater pleasure than that which he receives at pres- 
ent from the JEneid or Paradise Lost ; because, in the 
former case, the original impressions received from the 
poem, rise to his remembrance with a thousand borrowed 
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charms : but I never can believe, that the pleasure com- 
municated to the most enthusiastic school-boy by such a 
performance, bears, in fact, any proportion, even in in- 
tenseness, to what Virgil and Milton must necessarily 
impart to every person possessed of a cultivated taste 
and an enUghtened understanding.* — If Reynolds should 
have happened, in his old age, to revisit the village 
where he was bom, with what transport would he prob- 
ably recognise the most indiiFerent paintings to which 
the opportunities of his childhood afforded him access ; 
and how apt would he be to overrate the pleasing im- 
pressions which he first received from these, by con- 
founding them with the other attractions of his native 
spot ! It is far from being unlikely he would fancy, for 
the instant, that he had never since been equally delight- 
ed : yet how extravagant would be the illusion, to com- 
pare any gratification of which his inexperienced mind 
could possibly be susceptible with what he enjoyed at 
that moment of his after life, so admirably fancied by 
the poet : 

** When first the Vatican 
Unbarr'd its gates, and to his raptured eye 
Gave Raffaelle's glories ! " 

T|ie passive gratifications connected with the sensible 
impression of visible objects, were probably then much 
impaired by long use and habit ; but how trifling this 
abatement, in the general effect, when compared with 
the intellectual pleasures so copiously superadded by his 
experience and observation ? — ^by his professional stud- 
ies ; by his own practice as a painter ; by his powers of 
judgment, comparison, and reasoning; by his philosophi- 
cal curiosity concerning the principles of his favorite art 
and the genius of this particular artist ; in short, by every 
faculty and principle belonging to a rational and sensitive 

* ** Si done on se refroidit sur les vers a mesure qu'on avance en age/ce n'est point 
par m^pris pour la po^sie ; c*est au contraire par Tid^e de perfection qu'on y attache. 
C'est parcequ'on a sent! par les reflexions, et connu par I'exp^rience, la distance 
enorme du mediocre a I'exceilent, qu'on ne peut plus souffnr le mediocre. Mais 
I'excellent gagne a cette comparaison ; moins on peut lire de vers, plus on goute ceux 
que le vrai talent salt produire. l\ n'y a que les vers sans g^nie qui perdent a ce 
refroldissement, et ce n'est pas la un grand malheur." — jyAlernberU Reflexions sur 
la Foine. 
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being, to which such an occasion could possibly afford 
any exercise 1 The greater the number of such intellec- 
tual enjoyments, that we can contrive to attach to tho&e 
objects which fall under the province of Taste, the more 
powerful must the effect of these objects become : — ^Nor 
would I be understood to exclude, in this observation, 
the pleasures connected with the severer sciences that 
regulate the mechanical processes of the different arts, 
Akensifde has taken notice of the additional charms which 
physical science lends even to the beauties of nature ; 
and has illustrated this by an example, which to n^e has 
always appeared peculiarly fortunate, — the redoubled 
delight which he himself experienced, when he first 
looked at' the rainbow, after studying the Newtonian 
theory of light and colors : 

" Nor ever yet 
The melting rainbow's vermeil-tinctar'd hues, 
To me have shown so pleamng, as when first 
The hand of Science pointed out the path 
In which the sun-beams, gleaming from the west. 
Fall on the watery cloud, whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient." * 

But waving all these considerations, and granting Mr. 
Burke's general doctrine to be true, that the pleasures of 
imagination are enjoyed with the most exquisite delight, 
when they are altogether uncontrolled by the reasoning 
faculty, the practical lesson will still be found, on either 
supposition, to be exactly the same ; for it is only by 
combining the pleasures arising from both parts of our 
frame, that the duration of the former can be prolonged 
beyond the thoughtless period of youth ; or that they can 
be enjoyed even tken^ for any length of time, witho,ut 
ending in satiety and languor. The activity which al- 
ways accompanies the exercise of our reasoning powers 
seems, in fact, to be a zest essentially necessary, for en- 
livening the comparatively indolent state of mind, which 
the pleasures of imagination and of taste have a tenden- 
cy to encourage. 

I will venture to add, however contrary to the prevail- 

•Nole(Rr.) 
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ing Opinion on this subject, that by a judicious combina-' 
tion of the pleasures of reason with those of the imagi- 
nation, the vigor of the latter faculty may be preserved, 
in a great measure, unimpaired^ even to the more ad- 
vanced periods of life. According to the common doc- 
trine, its gradual decline, after the short season of youth, 
is not merely the natural consequence of growing reason 
and experience, but the necessary effect of our physical 
organization ! And yet, numberless examples, in^ direct 
opposition to this conclusion, must immediately occur to 
every person at all acquainted with literary history. But 
as I must not enter here into details with respect to 
these, I shall content myself with a short quotation from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose opinion on this point, I am 
happy to find, coincides entirely with my own; and 
whose judgmetkt concerning a matter of fact, so inti- 
mately connected with his ordinary habits o( observation 
and of thought, is justly entitled to much deference. 
His opinion too, it is to be remarked, is not only stated 
with perfect confidence ; but the prejudice, to which it 
&tai;fcds opposed, is treated with Qontempt and ridicule,, 
as not entitled to a serious refutation. 

" We will allow a poet to express his meaning, when 
his meaning is not well known to himself, with a certain 
degree of obscurity, as it is one source of the sublime. 
But when, ia plain prose, we gravely talk of attending 
to times and seasons when the imagination shoots with 
the greatest vigor ; whether at the summer solstice or 
the equinox; sagaciously observing, how much the 
wild fi-eedom and Kberty of imagination is cramped, by 
attention to vulgar rules ; and how this same imagination 
begins to grow dim in advanced age, smothered and 
deadened by too much judgment : — when we talk such 
language, and entertain such sentiments as these, we 
generally rest contented with mere words, or at best 
entertain notions, not only groundless, but pernicious.**' 

'^ I can believe, that a man, eminent when sjonng 

for possessing poetical imagination, may, from having 
taken another road, so neglect its cultivation as to show 
less of its powers in his latter life. But I am persuaded, 
that scarce a poet is to be found, firom Homer down to 
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Dryden, who preserved a sound mind in a sound body» 
and continued practising his profession to the very last, 
whose latter works are not as replete with the fire of 
imagination, as those which were produced in his more 
youthful days." * 

After all, however, it cannot be denied, that the dif- 
ferences among individuals, in the natural history .of this 
power, are immense ; and that instances very frequendy 
occur, from which the prejudice now under considera- 
tion seems, on a superficial view, to receive no small 
countenance. If examples have now and then appear- 
ed of old men continuing to display it in its full perfec- 
tion, how many are the cases, in which, after a short 
promise of uncommon exuberance, the sources of nour- 
ishment have seemed all at once to dry up, and the plant 
to wither to its very roots, without the hope or the pos- 
sibility of a revival ? — In instances of this last descrip- 
tion, I could almost venture to assert, that if circum- 
stances be accurately examined, it will invariably be 
found, that a lively imagination is united with a weak 
judgment ; with scanty stores of acquired knowledge, 
and with Uttle industry to supply the defect The con- 
sequence is, that the materials, which it is the province 
of imagination to modify and to combine, are soon ex- 
hausted ; the internal resourses of reason and medita- 
tion are wanting ; and the imagination either disappears 
altogether, or degenerates into childishness and folly. 
In those poets and other artists, on the contrary, who 
have retained to the last all the powers of their genius. 
Imagination will be found to be one only of the many 
endowments and habits, which constituted their intellec- 
tual superiority; — and understanding enriched every 
moment by a new accession of information fi-om with- 
out, and fed by a perennial spring of new ideas from 
within ; — a systematical pursuit of the same object 
through the whole of fife, profiting, at every step, by the 
lessons of its own experience, and the recollection of its 
own errors ;— above all, the steady exercise of reason 
and good sense in controlling, guiding, and stimulating this 

* Ducowse deUvered 10th Dec. 1776. 
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important, but subordinate faculty ; subjecting it betimes 
to the wholesome discipline of rules, and, by a constant 
application of it to its destined purposes, preserving to 
it entire, all the advantages which it received from the 
hand of nature. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT. ^REPLT TO AN OBJECTION FOUNDED 

ON THE SUPPOSED VIGOR OF IMAGINATION IN THE EARLIER PERIODS 
OF SOCIETY* 

It now only remains for me, before I conclude these 
speculations, to obviate an objection against a supposi- 
tion, involved in many of the preceding reasonings, and 
more especially in the remarks which have been just 
stated, on the possibility of prolonging the pleasures of 
Imagination, after the enthusiasm of youth has subsided. 
The objection I allude to, is founded on a doctrine which 
has been commonly, or rather universally taught of late ; 
according to which Imagination is represented as in its 
state of highest perfection in those rude periods of so- 
ciety, when the faculties shoot up wild and free. If 
imagination require culture for its developement ; and if, 
in the mind of an individual, it may be rendered more 
vigorous and luxuriant when subjected to the discipline 
of reason and good sense, what account (it may be ask- 
ed) shall we give of those figurative strains of oratory 
which have been quoted from the harangues of Ameri- 
can Indians ; and of those relics of the poetry of rude 
nations, which it is the pride of human genius, in its 
state of gratest refinement, to study and to imitate 1 

In order to form correct notions with respect to this 
question, it is necessary to consider, that when I speak 
of a cultivated imagination, I mean an imagination which 
has acquired such a degree of activity as to delight in 
its own exertions ; to delight in conjuring up those ideal 
combinations which withdraw the mind from the present 
objects of sense, and transport it into a new world. 
Now, of this activity and versatility of imagination, I 
find no traces among rude tribes. Their diction is, in- 
deed, highly metaphorical ; but the metaphors they em- 
ploy are either the unavoidable consequences of an 
imperfect language, or they arq inspired by the mechan- 
icd impulse of passion. In both instances^ imagination 
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Operates to a certain degree ; but in neither is imagina- 
tion tiie primary cause of the effect ; inasmuch as in the 
one, it is excited by passion, and in the other, called 
forth by the pressure of necessity. A strong confirma- 
tion of this remark may be drawn from the indolence of 
savages, and their improvidence concerning futurity; a 
feature in their character, in virhich all the most authen- 
tic pictures of it agree. Dr. Robertson himself, not- 
withstanding the countenance which he has occasionally 
given tQ the doctrine which I am now combating, has 
stated this circumstance so very strongly, that it is sur- 
prising he was not led, by his own description, to per- 
ceive, that his general conclusions concerning the poeti- 
cal genius of savages, required some limitation. " The 
thoughts and attention of a savage are confined within 
the small circle of objects immediately conducive to his 
preservation and enjoyment. Every thing beyond that 
escapes his observation, or is perfectly indifferent to him. 
Like a mere animal, what is before his eyes interests 
and aficcts him : what is out of sight, or at a distance, 
makes no impression. When, on the approach of the 
evening a Caribbee feels himself disposed to go to rest, 
no consideration will tempt him to sell his hammoQ. 
But, in the morning, when he is sallying out to the 
business or pastime of the day, be will part with it for 
the slightest toy that catches his fancy. At the close of 
winter, while the impression of what he has suffered 
from the rigor of the climate, is fresh in the mind of 
the North American, he sets himself with vigor to pre- 
pare materials fo^ erecting a comfortable hut to protect 
him against the inclemencies of the succeeding season ; 
but, as soon as the weather becomes mild, be forgets 
what is past, abandons his work, and never thinks of it 
more, until the return of cold compels him, when too 
late, to resume it.^ How is it possible to reconcile these 
facts with the assertion, that imagination is most lively 
and vigorotis in the ruder periods of society ? 

The indifference of savages to rehgious impressions, 
gives additional evidence to the foregoing conclusions. 
" The powers of their uncultivated understandings are 
S0 Umited," says the eloquent and faithful historian just 

VOL. IV. 49 
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now quoted, " that their observations and reflections reach 
little beyond the mere objects of sense. The numerous 
and splendid ceremonies of popish worship, as they 
catch the eye, please and interest them ; but when their 
instructors attempt to explain the articles of faith with 
which these external observances are connected, though 
they listen with patience, they so Uttle conceive the 
* meaning of what; they hear, that their acquiescence does 
not merit the name of beUef. Their indifference is 
still greater than their incapacity. Attentive only to the 
present moment, and engrossed by the objects before 
them, the Indians so seldom reflect on what is past, or 
take thought for what is to come, that neither the prom- 
ises nor threats of religion make much impression up- 
on them ; and while their foresight rarely extends so 
far as the next day, it is almost impossible to inspire 
them with Solicitude about the concerns of a future 
world." 

In critical discussions concerning the poetical relics 
which have been handed down to us from the earlier 
periods of society, frequent appeals have been made to 
the eloquence of savage orators, as a proof of the pe- 
culiar relish with which the pleasures of imagination are 
enjoyed by uncultivated minds. But this inference has 
been drawn from a very partial view of circumstances. 
The eloquence of savages (as I already hinted) is the 
natural offspring of passion impatient to give vent to its 
feelings, and struggling with the restraints of a scanty 
vocabulary ; and it implies none of those inventive pow- 
ers which are displayed in the creation of characters, of 
situations, of events, of ideal scenery ; none of the 
powers, in short, which form the distinguishing attributes 
of poetical genius. In the mind of the poet, on the 
other hand, it happens much less frequently, that imagi- 
nation is inspired by passion, than passion by imagina- 
tion ; and, in all cases, the specific pleasures of imagi- 
nation are most completely enjoyed when the passions 
are at rest. In order, besides, to render these pleasures 
a solid accession to human happiness, it is necessary 
that the individual should be able, at will, so to apply 
the faculty from which they arise, to its appropriate ob- 
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jects, as to find in its exercise an unfailing source of 
delight, whenever he wishes to enliven the intervals of 
bodily labor, or of animal indulgence ; — a capacity, sure- 
ly, which is by no means implied in the use of that 
figurative diction by which savages are said to convey 
their ideas ; and which is utterly irreconcilable with the 
most authentic accounts we have received of the great 
features of their intellectual character. On this occa- 
sion, we may, with confidence, adopt the beautiful words 
which one of our poets has, with a more than question- 
able propriety, appUed to a gallant and enlightened peo- 
ple, entitled to a very high rank in the scale of Europe- 
an civilization : 

'' Unknown to themy when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fUl the languid pause with finer joy." 

Where particular circumstances, indeed, have given 
any encouragement, among rude tribes, to the pacific 
profession of a bard ; still more, where an order of 
bards has formed a part of the political estabUshment, 
individuals may be conceived to have occasionally aris- 
en, whose poetical compositions are likely to increase 
in reputation as the world grows older. Obvious rea- 
sons may be assigned, why imagination should be sus- 
ceptible of culture, at a period when the intellectual 
powers which require the aid of experience and obser- 
vation must necessarily continue in infancy; and the 
very peculiarities, which, in such circumstances, its pro- 
ductions exhibit, although they would justly be regard- 
ed as blemishes in those of a more refined age, may 
interest the philosopher, and even please the critic, as 
characteristical of the human mind in the earliest stages 
of its progress. The same circumstances, too, which 
influence so powerfully the eloquence of the savage 
orator, furnish to the bard a language peculiarly adapted 
to his purpose, and in which the antiquaries of a distant 
age are to perceive numberless charms of which the 
author was unconscious. In the compositions of such a 
poet, even the defects of his taste become, in the judg- 
ment of the multitude, proofs of the vigor of his imagi- 
nation ; the powers of genius, where they are irregularly 
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displayed, producing upon a superficial observer, an im- 
posing but illusory effect in point of magnitude, similar 
to that of an ill-proportioned human figure, or of a 
building which violates the established rules of architec- 
ture. No prejudice can be more groundless than this ; 
and yet it seems to be the chief foundation of the com- 
mon doctrine which considers imagination and taste as 
incompatible with each other, and measures the former 
by the number and boldness of its trespasses against 
the latter. My own opinion, I acknowledge, is, that, as 
the habitual exercise of imagination is essential to those 
intellectual experiments of which a genuine and unbor- 
rowed taste is the slow result, so, on the other hand, 
that it is in the productions of genius, when disciplined 
by an enlightened taste, that the noblest efforts of imag- 
ination are to be found. 

Nor is there any thing in these conclusions, at all 
inconsistent with what I have already asserted, concern- 
ing the dormant and inactive state of imagination in 
the mind of a savage ; or with the account given, in the 
preceding Essay, of the gradual process by which taste 
is formed. To a professional ^bard, in whatever period 
of society he may appear, the exercise of his imagina- 
tion, and, as far as circumstances may allow, the culture 
of his taste, must necessarily be the great objects of his 
study ; and therefore, no inference can be drawn from 
his attainments and habits to those of the mass of the 
community to which he belongs. The blind admiration 
with which his rude essays are commonly received by 
his contemporaries, and the ideas of inspiration and oi 
prophetic gifts which they are apt to connect with the 
efforts of his invention, are proofs of this ; showing ev- 
idently, that he is then considered as a being, to whose 
powers nothing analogous exists in the ordinary endow- 
ments of human nature. In such a state of manners as 
ours, when the advantages of education are in some 
degree imparted to all, the institution of a separate 
order of bards would be impossible ; and we begin even 
to call in question the old opinion, that poetical genius 
is more the offspring of nature than of study. The 
increasing frequency of a certain degree of poetical 
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talent both among the higher and the lower orders of 
the community^ renders this conclusion not unnatural, 
in the present times ; and the case seems to have been 
somewhat the same in the Augustan age : 

*^ Scribimusmdocti doctique poemata paasiin."^ 

If these remarks are well founded, the diffusion of the 
Pleasures of Imaginationy as well as the diffusion of 
knowledge^ is to be ranked among the blessings for 
which we are indebted to the progress of society : — ^And 
it is a circumstance extremely worthy of consideration, 
that the same causes which render ima^nation mare 
productive of pleasure, render it less productive of pain 
than before. Indeed, I am much inclined to doubt, 
whether, without the controlling guidance of reason, the 
pleasures or the pains of imagination are Ukely to pre- 
ponderate. Whatever the result may be in particular 
instances, it certainly depends, in a great measure, up- 
on accidents unconnected with the general state of 
manners. I cannot, therefore, join in die sentiment so 
pleasingly and fancifully expressed in the following hues 
of Voltaire ; in which (by the way) a strong resem- 
blance is observable to a passage already quoted from 
Burke : 

f O rheureux terns que celui de ces &bles, 
Des hoxkB demoDB, des esprits familierSy 
Des farfadets, aux mortals secourables I 
On ecoutait tous ces faits admirables 
Dans son chateau, pres d'un large fbyer : 
Le p^re et I'onde, et la mere et la fille, 
£t les voisins, et toute la famillei 
Ouvraient Toreille ^ Monsieur TAumonier, 
dui leur faisait des contes de sorcier. 

*^ On a banni les demons et les fees ; - 
Sous la raison les graces etoufiees, 
Livrent nos cceurs k Tinsipidite ; 
Le raisonner tristement s'accredite ; 
On court, helas 1 apres la verite ; 
Ab ! croyez moi> Ferreur a son merite." * 

For my own part, I think I can now enjoy these tales 
of wonder with as lively a reUsh as the most credulous 

• * CoAtesde OaiUMiDie Vad^. 
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devotee in the superstitious times which gave them 
birth : Nor do I value the pleasure which they afford 
me the less, that my reason teaches me to regard them 
as vehicles of amusement^ not as articles of faith. — ^But 
it is not reason alone that operates, in an age like 
the present, in correcting the credulity of our forefa- 
thers. Imagination herself furnishes the most effectual 
of all remedies against those errors of which she was, 
in the' first instance, the cause ; the versatile activity 
which she acquires by constant and varied exercise, de- 
priving superstition of the most formidable engine it 
wa3 able heretofore to employ, for subjugating the infant 
understanding. In proportion to the number and di- 
versity of the objects to which she turns her attention, 
the dangers are diminished which are apt to arise from 
her illusions, when they are suffered always to run in 
the same channel : and in this manner, while the sources 
of enjoyment become more copious and varied, the 
concomitant pains and inconveniences disappear. 

This conclusion coincides with a remark in that chap- 
ter of the Philosophy of the Human Mind which relates 
to imagination ; — that, by a frequent and habitual exer- 
cise of this faculty, we at once cherish its vigor, and 
bring it more and more under our command. — " As we 
can withdraw the attention at pleasure from objects of / 
sense, and transport ourselves into a world of our own, 
so, when we wish to moderate our enthusiasm, we can 
dismiss the objects of imagination, and return to our 
ordinary perceptions and occupations. But in a mind 
to which these intellectual visions are not familiar, and 
which borrows them completely from the genius of 
another, imagination, when once excited, becomes per- 
fectly ungovernable, and produces something like a tem- 
porary insanity.'* — " Hence,'* I have added, " the won- 
derful effects of popular eloquence on the lower orders ; 
effects which are much more remarkable than what it 
produces on men of education.'* 

In the history of Imagination, nothing appears to me 
more interesting than the facts stated in the foregoing 
passage ; suggesting plainly this practical lesson, that 
the early and systematical culture of this faculty, while 
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it is indispensably necessary to its future strength and 
activity, is the most effectual of all expedients for sub- 
jecting it, in the more serious concerns of hfe, to the 
supremacy of our rational powers. And, in truth, I 
apprehend it will be found, that, by accustoming it in 
childhood to a frequent change of its objects (one set 
of illusions being continually suffered to efface the im- 
pressions of another,) the understanding may be more 
successfully invigorated than by any precepts addressed 
directly to itself; and the terrors of the nursery, where 
they have unfortunately overclouded the infant mind, 
gradually and insensibly dispelled in the first dawning 
of reason. The momentary belief with which the visions 
of imagination are always accompanied, and upon which 
many of its pleasures depend, will continue unshaken ; 
while th^t permmient or habitual belief j which they are 
apt to produce, where it gains the ascendant over our 
nobler principles, wiU vanish for ever. 

But the subject grows upon me in extent, and rises 
in importance as I proceed ; and the size of my Vol- 
ume reminds me, that it is now more than time to bring 
these speculations to a close. Here, therefore, I pause 
for the present ; — not, however, without some hope of 
soon resuming a more systematical analysis of our in- 
tellectual powers and capacities. 
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Note (A.) page 61. - 

That there are many words used in philosophic discourse, which do not admit of 
logical definition, is abundantly manifest This Js the case with all those words diat 
signify things uncompounded, and consequently unsusceptible of analysis ; — a propo- 
sition, one should think, almost self-evident ; and yet it is surprising, how very gene- 
rally it has been overlooked by philosophers. 

That Aristotle himself, with all his acuteness, was not aware of it, appears suffi- 
ciently from the attempts he has made to define various words denoting some of the 
simplest and most elementary objects of human thought. Of this, remarkable in« 
stances occur in his definitions of time and of motion ; definitions which were 
long the wonder and admiration of the learned; but which are now remem- 
bered only, from their singular obscurity and absurdity. It is owing to a want of 
attention to this circumstance, that metaphysicians have so often puzz&d themselves 
about tiie import of terms, employed £uniuarlv without the slightest danger of mis- 
take by the most illiterate ;-^imagining, that what they could not define must involve 
some peculiar mystery ; when, in fact, the difficulty of the definition arose entirely 
from the perfect simplicity of the thing to be defined. « Quid sit Tempos,*' said St. 
Augustine, *< si nemo quserat a me, scio ; si quis intenroeet, nesdo." 

According to Dr. Reid, Descartes and Locke are the earliest writers by whom 
this fundamental principle in logic was stated ; but the remark is by no means cor- 
rect I do not know if Mr. Locke himself has expressed it more clearly than our 
celebrated Scottish lawyer Lord Stair, in a work published several years before the 
Essay on Human Understanding ; and it is worthy of observation, &at, so &r from 
ascribing the merit of it to Descartes, he censures that philosopher, in commoa 
with Aristotle, for a want of due attention to it. 

" Necesse est quosdam terminos esse adeo claros, ut darioribus eluddari nequeant* 
alioquin, infinitus esset progressus in terminorum ezplicatione, adeo ut nulla possit 
esse clara cognitio, nee ullus certo scire possit alterius conceptus." 

" Tales termini sunt CogitoHOf Moiua, quibus non dantur clariores conceptus aut 
termini, et brevi apparebit, quam inutihter Aiistoteles et Cartesius conati sunt defi- 
nire Motum" 

Physiologia Nova Ezperimentalis, &o. i^p. 9.) Authore D. de Stair, Carolo IL 
Britanniarum Regi a Consiliis Juiis et Status. Ludg. Batav. 1686.— See also p. 79 
of the same book. 

Locke's Essay (as appears from the dedication) was first printed in 1689. Lord 
Stair's work must have been published a considerable time before. The Latin trans- 
lation of it (which is the only edition of the book I have seen) is dated 1686 ; and 
bears, on the title page, that the original had appearod before. JVkijper Lc^nitate 
donata. 

According to a learned and ingenious writer, Aristotle himself " had taught, before 
Mr. Locke, that what the latter calls simple ideas could not be defined." — {TVarula* 
turn of jOrUtotle's Ethics and Politics, by Dr. Gillies, Vol. I. p. 138, 2d edit.) The 
passages, however, to which h§ has referred, seem to me much less dedsive evidence 
in support of this assertion, than Aristotle's own definitions are against it. Nor can I 
bring myself to alter this opinion, even by Dr. Gillies's attempt to ducidate the cele« 
brated definition of Motion. 

Note (B.) page 65. 

It may be of use to some of my readers, before proceeding to the third chapter, to 
read with attention, the following extracts from Dr. Reid. 

** The word idea occurs so frequently in modem philosophical writings upon the 
mind, and is so ambiguous in its meaning, that it is necessary to make some obseira- 
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tions upon it. There are chiefly two meamngs of this word in modem auihore, a 
popular and a philosophical. 

*< First, In popular language, idea signifies the same thing as conception, appre- 
hension, notion. To have an idea of any thin^, is to conceive it. To have a distinct 
idea is to conceive it distinctly. To have no idea of it, is not to conceive it at all. 

<* When the word is taken in this popular sense, no man can possibly doubt, wheth- 
er he has ideas. For he that doubts must think, and to think is to have ideas. 

<* Secondly, According to the philosophical meaning of the word idea, it does not 
signify that act of the mind which we cidl thought or conception, but some object of 
thought. Ideas, according to Mr. Locke, (whose frequent use of this word has -pro- 
bably been the occasion of its being adopted into common language) * are nothing but 
the immediate objects of the mind- in thinking.* But of those objects of th^ight 
called ideas, different sects of philosophers have given a very different account 

** Mr. Locke, who uses tiie'word idea so very frequentiy, tells us, that he means 
the same thing by it, as is conmionly meant by species or phantatm. Gasaendi, 
from whom Locke borrowed more than from any other author, says the same. Tlie 
words species and phantasm, are terms of art in the Peripatetic system, and the 
meanine of them is to be learned from it. 

** Modem PhUosophers, as well as the Peripatetics of old, have conceived^ that ex- 
ternal objects cannot be the immediate objects of our thought; that there must be 
seme image of them in the mind itself, in which, as in a mirror, they are seen. And 
the name idea, in the philosophical sense of it, is given to those internal and imme* 
diate obiects of our thoughts. The external thing is the remote or mediate object ; 
but the idea or image of that object in the mind, is the immediate object, without 
which we coidd have no perception, no remembrance, no conception of the mediate 
object. 

'* When, therefore, in common language, we speak of having an idea of any thing, 
we mean do more by that expression, but tJdnking of it. The vulgar allow, that 
this expression implies a mind that thinks ; and an act of that mind which we caQ 
thinking. But besides these, the philosopher conceives the existence of an idea 
which 18 the immediate object of uought. The idea is in the mind itself, an^ can 
have no existence but in a mind that thinks ; but the remote or mediate object may 
be someiinng external, as the sun or moon ; it may be something past or future ; it may 
be something which never existed. This is the philosophical meaning of the word idea ; 
and we may observe, that this meaning of that word is built upon a philosophical opin- 
ion : For if pliilosophers had not believed that there are such immediate objects of aU 
our thoughts in the mind, they would never have used the word idea to express them. 
** I sh2l onlv add on this article, that although I may have occasion to use. the word 
idea in this philosophical sense, in explaining the opinions of others, I shall have no 
occasion to use it in expressing my own, because I believe ideas^ ti^en in this sense, 
to be a mere fiction of philosophei-s. And, in the popular meaning of the word, there 
is the less occasion to use it because the English words tluyught, notion, apprehend 
tion, answer the purposes as well as the Greek word idea ; with this advantage, that 
they are less ambiguous." — (Essays on the Intellectwil Powers, p. 22. etseq.) 

After this long quotation from Dr. Reid, it is proper to mention, what has induced 
me to make an occasional use, in these Essays, of a word which he has taken so 
much pains to discard from the language of philosophy. 

My reason is shorti^ this, that finding, aher all he has written on the subject, the 
word idea still maintains, and is likely lone to maintain its ground, it seemed to me 
a more practicable attempt to limit and deme its meaning, than to banish it altogeth- 
er. For this purpose, I generally couple it witii some synonymous word, such as 
thought or notion, so as to exclude completely aU the theoretical doctrines usually 
implied in it ; and I cannot help flattering myself with tiie hope, that in this way, I 
may be able to contribute something towards the gradual extirpation of the preju- 
dices, to which, in its philosophical acceptation, it has faitiierto given so poweiful a 
support. 

It may gratify the curiosity of some of my readers, to be able to compare the lan- 
suage of Descartes concerning ideas, with that of Mr. Locke. According to the 
first of these writers, " an idea is the thing thought upon, as &r as it is objectively in 
the understanding." Idea est ipsa res cogitata, qttatenus est objective in inieUeetu, 
By way of comment upon this, he tells us afterwards, in reply to a difficulty started 
by one of his correspondents ; — " ubi advertendum, me loqui de idea quae nunquam est 
extra inteUectum, et ratione cujus esse objective non aliud significat, quim esse in in- 
tellectu eo mode quo objecta in illo esse solent." — {Responsio ad Primas Objec- 
Hones tn Meditationes CartesH.) 
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I may not have a better opportunity of observing afterwards, that Descartes re- 
jected entirely that part of the Peripatetic system which accounts for perception by 
speeie» or idecu proceeding from external things, and transmitted to the mind through, 
the channel of the senses. His arguments against that hypothesis were so elear and 
conclusive, that Gravesande, in a small treatise published in 1737, speaks of it as un- 
worthy of refutation : " Explosam dudura, de speciebus a rebus procedentibus, et menti 
impressis, sententiam explicare et refellere, inutile credimus."* — ( Jnfrodiecfio ad 
Philoaophiam, p. 98.) 

While Descartes, however, dissented on this point, from the schoolmen, he main- 
tained in common with them, that what we immediately perceive is not the external 
object, but an idea or image of it in our mind. 

Among our later writers, I do not recollect any who have entered into so elaborate 
an explanation of the nature of ideaSt considered as the objects of thought, as the in- 
genious author of a work entitled, the Light of JVdture Pursued. The following 
passage, which he gives as the substance of his own creed on this point, is, I suspect, 
a tolerably faithful exposition of prejudices which still remain in most minds ; and 
which are insensibly imbibed in early life, from the hypothetical phraseology be- 
queathed to us by the schoolmen. 

** Idea is the same as image, and the term imagination implies a receptacle of im- 
ages : but imaee being appropriated, by common use, to visible objects, could not 
well be extended to other things without confusion ; wherefore learned men have 
imported the Greek word idea, signifying image or appearance, to which, beiiig their 
own peculiar property, they might affix as large a signification as they pleased. For 
the image of a sound, or of goodness, would have o&nded our delicacy, but the idea 
of either goes down glibly : therefore idea is the same with respect to things in gene- 
ral, as image with respect to objects of vision. 

** In order to render the notion of ideas clearer, let us begin with images. When 
a peacock spreads his tail in our sight, we have a full view of the creature with all his 
eaudy plumage before us ; the bird remains at some distance, but the light reflected 
ux>m bun paints an Image upon our eyes, apd the optic nerves transmit it to the sen- 
sory. This image, when arrived at the ends of the nerves, becomes an idea, and 
gives us our discernment of the animal ; and after the bird is gone out of view, we can 
recall the idea of him to perform the same office as before, though in a duUer and 
feinter manner. So, when the nightingale warbles, the sound reaches our ears, and, 
passing through the auditory nerves, exhibits an idea, affecting us with the discern- 
ment of her music : and after she has given over singing, the same idea may recur to 
our remembrance, or be raised again by us at pleasure. In like manner, our other 
senses convey ideas of their respective kinds, which recur again to our view long 
after the objects, first exciting them, have been removed. 

<* These ideas having entered the mind, intermingle, unite, separate,^hrow them- 
selves into various combinations and postures, and £ereby generate new ideas of re- 
flection, strictly so called, such as tliose of comparing, dividing, distinguishing, of 
abstraction, relation, with many others : aU which remain with us as stock for our 
further use on future occasions." 

— «* What those substances are whereof our ideas are the modifications, wTiether 
jforts of the mind as the members are of our body, or contained in it like wafers 
in a boXy or enveloped by it like fish in water ; whether of a spiritual, corporeal, 
or middle nature between both, 1 need not now ascertain. All I mean at present to 
lay down is this : That, in every exercise of the understanding, that which discerns 
is numerically and substantially distinct from that which is discerned ; and that an 
act of the understanding is not so much our own proper act, as the act of something 
else operating upon us."— Vol. I. p. 15, et seq. (edit, of 1768.) 
On these and some other points touched upon in these Essays, I am sorry that I 
> have the misfortune to differ from an author, for whose talents, learning, and taste, 
I entertain a high respect. I have purposely avoided any reference to his book 
through the whole of this volume, as his reasonings did not appear to myself to inval- 
idate the conclusions which I was chieflv anxious . to establish. See Academical 
Questions by the Right Honourable Sir William Drummond (London, 1805) : par- 
ticularly Chapter X., which contains his defence of the Ideal Theory. It is directed 

* Mr. Hume afterwards relapsed into the old scholastic langua|[o on this subject : ** The slightest 
philosophy teaches us, that nothing can ever be present to the ramd but an image or perception ; and 
that the senses are only the inlets through which these are received, without being ever able to pro- 
duce any immediate intercourse between the mind and the object."— £«mi95. 

How this language is to be reconciled with the philosophy which teacliee, that ideas or 
have no existence Imt In a mind, Mr. Hume has not attempted to explain. 
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'* ^»o esteflSciens mag^ 
LoDg^ causaa potentior, 
Cluam qiUB materiiB modo 
Imprenu patitar notat. 
PriBcedit tamen excitans, . 
Ac vires animi movens, 
Vivo in corpore pauio. 
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Vel vox auribos instrepit ; 
Tom MxiTTis VIGOR oxcitus, 

Q,ni.B IITTUS SPECIB8 TENXT, 

Ad motufl simileia vocans, 
Notii appUcat exteris, 
IirTaoasuM^us rbconditis 
FoRMis miscet imagines. 

De C&nsol. PkU. 1. v. 
fo these quotations I shaU only add a short extract from Dr. Price. 
tl Acording to Cudworth, abstract ideas are implied In the cognosdtioe power of 
fj^tnind; which contains in itself virtually (as the future plant or tree is contain- 
^ in the seed) general notions or exemplars of all things, which are exerted by it, 
^ unfold and discover tJiemselves as occasions invite, and proper circumstartces 
occur. This no doubt, many will very freely condemn, as whimsical and extrava- 
gant. I have, I own, a different opinion of it ; but yet I should not care to be 
obliged to defend it."— Price'* Review, &c. (London 1769) p. 39. 

Note (D.) page 80. 

The word sentiment, agreeably to the use made of it by our best English writers, 
expresses, in my opinion, very happily, those complex determinations of the mind, 
which result from the cooperation of our rational powers and of our moral feelings. 
We do not speak of a man's sentiments concerning a mechanical contrivance, or a 
physical hypothesis, or concerning any speculative question whatever, by which the 
feelings are not liable to be roused, or the heart affected. 

This account of the meaning of the word sentiment corresponds, I think, exactly 
with the use made of it by Mr. Smith, in the title of his Theoiy. It agrees also 
nearly with the following explanation of its import, in Campbell's Philosophy of 
Rhetoric : " What is addressed solely to the moral powers of the mind, is not so 
properly denominated the pathetic, as the sentimental. The term, I own, is rather 
modern, but is nevertheless convenient, as it fills a vacant room, and does not, like 
most of our new-fangled words, justle out older and worthier occupants, to the no 
small detriment of the language. It occupies, so to speak, the middle place between 
the pathetic and that which is addressed to the imagination, and partakes of both, 
adding to the warmth of the former, the grace and attractions of the latter." 

Would not Campbell have stated this philological fact still more accurately, if he 
had substituted the word understanding instead of imagvnaiion, in the isiLSt sen- 
tence ? — ^making such alterations on the subsequent clause, as this change would 
have rendered necessary. — In proposing the following, I wish only to convey my 
idea more clearly :— " and partakes of both, adding to ttie interest of the former, the 
sober and deliberate conviction of the latter." 
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never to appeal from the practice of our own standard authors \^,l^^ ^:. > phUosophy of 
sideratidns, or to the. use which is made, in other languiijr*^^, tsuiie^^-'V ,' 
em, of the corresponding derivatives from the same root, in i^^^^'^^- ^f \hh book 
accordingly, I pay no regard to the definitions given of th^. ^^^. ,,^ ^ notr^col- 
French dictionaries; although I readily acknowledp, thu n wa. f "*>,;; ^ ^^rm^ 
we originally borrowed it : And I am much fortified m my douiHg ^iih ,,^^ ':., , ihilo^o- 
c^mpetency of foreign tribunals to decide any such qucsMon^, hy the ^v^^^^'. state- 
868 attached to this very word, in the different languat;!^^ of modem v.^*^ "^ - ' " our 
this point I willingly borrow a few remarks from a T-'ciy ingeniouH^ca vj^'; %, the 

^'^tt^he mot sentiment, dinvi du primitif Latin seniife, n pa,^g^ ihns ^^^ "* ^'^ 
modemes, mais avec des nuances d'acception particulierts k i^hacune d^eiiea^^^ 
Italien, sentimento exprime deuxidees differentes ; 1. 1'opinion qu'on a sur un3^ 
ou sur une question ; 2. la faculte de sentir. En Anglois, sentiment n»a que \^^*^. 
mier de ces deux sens. En Espagnol, sentimiento signifie souffirance, accepu^" 
que le mot primitif a quelquefois en Latin. v oii 

« En Franqois, sentiment a les deux acceptions de Pltalien, mais avec cette diffx 
rence, que dans la derni^re il a beaucoup d*extension. ' Non seulement il d^sijml 
g^n^raleinent en Francois toutes les affections de Tame, mais il exprime plus par. 
Bculi^rement la passion de Tamour. En voici un example ; son sentimeht est si 
profond que rien au monde ne peut la distraire des objets qui servent a le nounir. 
^i Ton traduit cette phrase dans toute autre langue, en conservant le mot sentimentl 
on fera un Gallicisme. On en fera ^galement un, en employant ce mot dans la tra- 
duction des phrases suivantes : c^est un hommed sentiment ; voild du senti- 
ment ; ily a du sentiment dans cette pvtce ; il est tout dme, tout sentiment ; 

^parce qu'il y est pris dans une acception vague, pour tout ce qui tient a la faculty 

de sentir. Aussi Sterne en a-t-il fait un en donnant a son voyage le titre de sen- 
timental ; mot q 
dans leur langue, . 
n^e au mot sentiment."'-( Dissertation i 

It does not appear to me that Steme can be justiy charged with a Gallicism, in the 
tide which he has given to his book ; the adjective sentimental, although little used 
before his time, being strictly conformable in its meaning to the true English import 
of the substantive on which it is formed. On the contrary, I think, that in adopting 
the adjective sentimental, as well as the phrase homme h sentiment, the French 
have imitated the English idiom. In applying, indeed, the word sentiment to the 

* Essay on Truth, Part ii. c. i. sect. I 
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passion of lote^ they must be allowed to have led the way : Nor do I know that their 
example has been yet followed by any good writer in this country. — ^M. Suard was 
probably misled in this criticism on Sterne, by Johnson's Dictionary. 

They who ar^. aware of the frequent use of this word, which has been lately made 
by our moral writers, will not blame roe for the length of tliis note ; idore especially, 
when they consider what a source of misapprehension it has been between English 
and French Philosophers. How oddly does the following sentence sound in our 
ears ! <' Les nouveaux philosophes veulent que la couleur soit un sentiment de Tame." 

Note (E.) page 84. 

The principal steps of Berkeley's reasoning, in support of his scheme of ideaUsmy 
are expressed in the following propositions, \^ich are stated nearly in his own words. 

" We are percipient of noUiing but our own perceptions and ideas." — '^ It is evi- 
dent to any one who takes a survey of the objects of human knowledge, that they 
are eitlier ideas actually imprinted on the senses ; or else such as are perceived by 
attending to the passions and operations of the mind ; or lastly, ideas formed by help 
of memo^ and imagination, either compounding, dividing, or barely representing 

those originally perceived in the foresaid ways." ** Light and colors, heat and 

cold, extension and figure ; in a word, the tmngs we see and feel, what are they but 
so many sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense ; and is it possible to 
separate, even in thought, any of diese from perception ? For my own part, I might 

as easily divide a thing from itself. ^As for our senses, by them we have the 

knowledge only of our sensations, ideas, or those things that are immediately per- 
ceived bv sense, caU them what you will : But they do not inform us, that t^~ — 
exist without a mind, or unperceived — ^like to those which are perceived.- 



there can be no notion or thought but in a thinking being, so there can be no i 
tion, but in a sentient being ; it is the act or feelmg oi a sentient being ; its veiy 
essence consists in being felt. Nothing can resemble a sensation, but a similar sensa- 
tion in the same, or in some other mind. To think that any quality in a thing inani' 
mate can resemble a sensation is absurd, and a contradiction in terms." 

This argument of Berkeley is very clearly and concisely put by Reid. ** If we 
have any Knowledge of a material world, it must be by the senses : but by the sen»t» 
we have no knowudge, but of our sensations only ; and our sensations which are 
attributes of Mindy can have no resemblance to any qualities of a thing that is inani- 
mate." 

It is observed by Dr. Reid, that the only proposition in this demonstration, which 
admits of doubt, is, that by our senses we have tiie knowledge of our sensations only, 
and of nothing else. Grant this, and the conclusion is irresistible. — *^ For my own 
part," he adds << I once believed this doctrine of ideas so firmly, as to embrace the 
whole of Berkeley's system in consequence of it ; till finding some consequences to 
follow from it, which gave me more uneasiness than the want of a material world, it 
came into my mind, more than forty years ago, to put the question, what evidence 
have I for this doctrine, that all the objects of my knowledge are ideas in my own 
mind ? From that time to the present, I have been candidly and impartially, as I 
think, seeking for the evidence of this pnnciple, but can find none, excepting the 
tiuthority of philosophers." 

We are told, in the life of Dr. Berkeley, that, after the publication of his book, he 
had an interview with Dr. Clarke ; in the course of which, Clarke discovered a mani- 
fest unwUIingness to enter into the discussion about Uie existence of matter, and was* 
accused by Berkeley of a want of candor. — The story has every appearance of 
truth ; for as Clarke, in common with his antagonist, regarded the ideal theory as in- 
controvertible, it was perfectly impossible for him, with all his acuteness, to detect 
the flaw to which Berkeley's paradox owed its plausibility. 

Note (F.) page 84. 

In order to demonstrate the repugnance of the ideal theory to f dot. Dr. Reid ob- 
serves, that in its fundamental assumption, it confounds our sensations and pereep' 
tions together ; * overlooking altoge^er the sensations by which the primary quidi- 

* Sensation properly expresses that change in the state qf the nundj which is produced by an impnaam 
upon an organ bf sense ; (of which change we can conceive the mind to be conscious, wiUioat any 
knowledge of external objects) : Perc^tion, on the other hand, expresses the hnmMge or the Mtina- 
tUms we obtain, by means of oar sensations, concerning the qualities of matter: and, consequently, in- 
volves, in every instonce, the notion of eeterjia2i^ or cmtiieM, which it is necessary to exclioae, as much 
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ties of matter are made known to us. Berkeley says, that by the senses we have 
no knowledge but of our sensations only ; and Locke, that the primary qualities of 
body are Resemblances of our sensatumsi though the secondary are not. Now, 
upon this point we may venture to appeal to every man*s consciousness. Can any 
person doubt, that he has clear notions of extension and of figure, which form the 
subjects of the proudest and most beautiful system of demonstMited truths, yet 
brought to light by human reason ? <■ Indeed, what notions can be mentioned, more 
definite and satisfactory than what we possess, of these two qualities ? And what 
resemblance can either bear to the changes which take place in the state of a sentient 
being ? That we have notions of external qualities which have no resemblance to 
our sensations, or to any thing of which the mind is conscious, is therefore a /act of 
which every roan's experience affords the completest evidence ; and to which it is 
not possible to oppose a single objection, but its incompatibility with the common 
philosophical theoiies concerning the origin of our knowledge. ^ 

The idea of Extension (without having recourse to any other) furnishes, of itself, 
an experimerUwrn crucis for the determination of this question. The argument which 
it affords against the truth of the ideal theory is very forcibly stated by Dr. Reid, in a 
passage, the greater part of which I intended to have transcribed here, in order to ex* 
cite the curiosity of my readers with respect to the work in which it is detailed at 
length. As I am prevented, however, from doing so by want of room, I must re- 
quest such of them as have any relish for these speculations, to study with care the 
fifth and sixth sections of the nflh chapter of his Inquiry into the Human Mind ; idso 
the paragraph in the seventh section of the same chapter, beginning with the words, 
« This I would therefore humbly propose, as an experimentum crucis,'* &c. They 
are not to be comprehended fully without a considerable effort of patient reflection ; 
but they are within the reach of any person of plain understanding, who will submit 
to this trouble ; and they lead to very important consequences in the philosophy of 
the human mind. 

After the long interval which has elapsed since the first publication of this book, 
I should despair of reviving any degree of attention to the subject, if I did not recol- 
lect the opposition and the neglect which all those truths have had, in the first in- 
stance, to encounter, which are now regarded us the great pillars of modem philoso- 
phy. — I was anxious, at the same time, to bring into immediate contrast liie state- 
ment which was given by this author, fifty years ago, of the incompatibility of our 
ideas of extension, figure, and motion, with the received systems concerning the 
sources of our knowledge ; and the indistinct pointings towards the same conclusion, 
which have since appeared in the writings of Kant and others. The noise which this 
doctrine has made, in consequence of the mysterious veil under which they have dis- 
guised it, when compared with the public inattention to the simple and luminous rea- 
•sonings of Reid, affords one of the most remarkable instances I know, of that weak 
admiration, which the half-learned are always ready to bestow on whatever Aey find 
themselves unable to comprehend. But on these and some collateral topics, I shall 

have an opportunity of explaining myself more fully in a subsequent note. 

^''o those who take an interest Jn tracing the progress of philosophical speculation, it 
may not be unacceptable to know, that although Keid was indisputably the first who 
saw clearly the important consequences involved in the downfal of tiie ideal theory, 
yet various hints towards its refutation, may be collected from earlier writers. So 
far from considering this anticipation as having any tendency to lower his merits, I 
wish to point it out to my readers, as a proof of the sagacity with which he perceived 
tiie various and extensive applications to be made of a conclusion, which, in the 
hands of his predecessors, was altogether sterile and useless. My own conviction, 
at the same time, is, that the passages I am now to quote, were either unknown to 
Dr. Reid, or had altogether escaped his recollection, when he wrote his Inquiry. 
They exhibit, in fact, nothing more than momentary glimpses of the truth, afforded 
by some casual light which immediately disappeared, leavmg the traveller to wander 
in the same darkness as before. 

The following sentence in Dr. Hutcheson's Treatise on the Passions, considering 
the period at which the author wrote, reflects the highest honor on his metaphysical 
acuteness : *' Extension, figure, motion, and rest, seem to be more properly ideas 

as possibto, from the thoughts, in order to seize the precise import of the word tensaUon. See OutKaw 
if Moral PkOotopkff, $ 14. (Edinburgh, 1608.) 

For a fuller illustratioa of this distmction, I must refer to Dr. Beid. A clear ooneeption of it (ae 
he has himself remarked) is the key to all that he has written in opposition to the Berkeleiaa system. 
Priestley, throug;h the waole of his strictures od Beid, stufiiMisly employs the two words as synooy. 
mous terms. 

VOL. IV. . 61 
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accompanying tfie Mnsations of sight and touch, than the §9n9aiUm$ of either of 
those senses/' — It does not appear from any reference which he afterwards makes to 
this distinction, that he was at all aware of Its vahie. 

The learned and iudicious Crousaz, who wrote a little prior to Hutcheson, ex- 
presses himself nearly to the same purpose ; and even dwells on the distinction aX 
some length. I» the following passages, I have taken no other liberty with the oii- 
ginal, but that of suppressing some superfluoos words and clauses, with which the 
author has loaded his statement and obscured his meaning. The clauses, however, 
which I omit, and still more the preceding context, will satisfy any person who may 
take the trouble to examine them, Uiat al&ough he seems to have had Retd's funda- 
mental principle fairly within his reach, he saw it too indistinctly to be able to trace 
its consequences, or even to convey its import very clearly to the minds of others. 

" When we would represent to ourselves something without us, and which resem- 
bles a sensation, it is evident that we pursue a mere chimera. A sensation can re- 
present nothing but a sensation : And sensation, being a species of thought, can re- 
present nothing which belongs to a subject incapable of thinking. It is not so with 
the objects of our perceptions. When I think of a tree, or of a triangle, I know the 
objects, to which I give these names, to be different from my thoughts, and to have 
no resemblance to them. — The fact is toondetfult but UU not the less ineontest" 
able:' 

In Baxter's Treatise on the Immateriality of the Soul, the same observatioii is not 
only repeated, but is employed expressly for the refutation of the Berkeleian system. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that this ingenious writer has pushed his conclu- 
sion farther than he was warranted to do by his premises ; and indeed farther than 
his own argument required. 

" If our ideas have no parts, and yet if we perceive parts, it is plain we pereewe 
something more than our own perceptions. But both these are certain : we are 
conscious that we perceive parts, when we look upon a house, a tree, a river, the 
dial-plate of a clock or watch. This is a short and easy way of being certain that 
something exists witTumt the mind."— -(Y. II. p. 318.) 

It is evident, that the fact here stated, furnishes no positive proof of the existence 
of external objects. It only destroys the force of Berkeley's reasonings againet the 
possibility of their existence, by its obvious incompatibility with the fundamental 
principle on which all these reasonings proceed.^— The inference, therefore, whidi 
Baxter ought to have drawn was this ; that by our sensations we do receive notions 
of qualities which bear no resemblance to these sensations ; and consequently, that 
Berkeley'^ reasonings are good for nothing, being founded on a false hypothesis.. 
This is precisely Reid's argument ; and k is somewhat curious that Baxter, after hay- 
ing got possession of the premises, was not aware of the important consequences to 
which they lead. 

Of all the writers, however, who touched upon this subject, prior to the publicatioa 
of Reid's Inquiry, none seems to have had a clearer perception of the truth, or to 
have expressed it wiUi greater precision, than D'Alembert. *' It is doubtless," he 
observes in one passage, ** by the sense of touch we are enabled to distinguish our 
own bodies from surrounding objects ; but ?u)W does it convey to us the notion ai 
that continuity of parts in wmch consists properly the notion of extension 7 Here is 
a problem on which, it appears to me, that philosophy is able to throw a vety imper- 
fect light. In a word, ihe sensation by means of which we arrive at the know- 
ledge of extension, is, in its nature, a» incomprehensible as extension itself." — {EU' 
mens de la PhUosophiej Article Metaphysique*) On a different occasion, the same 
writer has remarked, that, " as no relation whatever can be discovered between a 
sensation in the mind, and the object by which it is occasioned, or at least to whi^ 
we refer it, there' does not seem to be a possibility of tracing, by dint of reasoning, 
any practical passage from the one to the other."' And hence he is led to ascribe our 
belief of the existence of things external to " a species of instinct ; " — <* a principle,*' 
he adds, « moro sure in its operation than reason itself." 

In direct opposition to the fact which D'Alembert has thus not only admitted, but 
pointed out to his readers as involving a mystery not to be explained, it is astonish- 
ing to find him expressing, again and agun, m different parts of his works, hk com- 
plete acquiescence in Locke's doctrine, that aU our ideas are derived from oursen^ 
sations ; and that it is impossible for us to think of any thing which has no resem- 
blance to something previously kpown to us by our own consciousness. The 
remarks, accordingly, just quoted from him, are nowhere turned to any account in 
his subsequent reasoning. 
All these passages reflect light on Reid's philosophy, and afford evidence, that the 
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tKfficulty on which he has laid so great strefw, with respect to the transitioa made by 
the mind from its sensations to a knowledge of the primary qu^ties of matter, is by 
no means(as Priestley and some others have asserted) the ofi&pring of his own imagi- 
nation. They prove, at the same time, that none of the authors from whom I have 
borrowed them, with the single exception of Baxter, have availed themselves of this 
difficulty to destroy the foundations of Berkeley's scheme of Idealism ; and that 
Baxter himself was as unapprised as the others, of the extensive applications of 
which it is susceptible to various other questions connected witib the philosophy of 
the human mind. The celebrated German professor, Emanuel Kant, seems at last to 
have got a glimpse of this, notwithstanding the scholastic fog through which he de- 
Kghts to view every object to which he turns his attention. As his writings, how- 
ever, were of a much later date than those of Dr. Reid, they do not properly fall un- 
der our consideration in this note : And, at any rate, I must not now add to its 
length, by entering upon a topic of such extent and difficulty. 

Note (G.) page 84. 

The following strictures on Reid's reasonings against the ideal theory occur in a 
work published by Dr. Priestley in 1774. 

" Before our author had rested so much upon this argument, it behoved him, I 
think, to have examined the strength of it a little more carefully than he seems to 
have done : for he appears to me to have suffered himself to be misled in the very 
foundation of it, merely by philosophers happening to call ideas the images of exter- 
nal things ; as tf" this was not known to be a fi^ttrative expression, denoting, not 
that the actual shapes of things were delineated m the brain, or upon the mind, but 
only that impressions of some kind or other were conveyed to the mind by means of 
the organs of sense and their corresponding nerves, and that between these impres- 
sions and the sensations existing in the mind, there is a real and necessary, though 
at present an unknown connexion.'* 

To those who have perused the metaphysical writings of Berkeley and of Hume, 
the foregoing passage cannot faU to appear much too ludicrous to deserve a serious 
answer. Do not all the reasonings which have been deduced from Locke's philoso- 
phy against the independent existence of the material world lunee on that very prin- 
ciple which Priestley affects to consider as merely an accidentsd mode of speaking, 
never meant to be understood literally f Where did he learn that the philosophers 
who have " happened to call ideas the images of external things," employed this 
term '< as a figurative expression, denoting, not that the actual shapes of things were 
delineated in me brain or upon the mind, but only, that impressions of some kind or 
other were conveyed to the mind by means of the organs of sense and their corre- 
sponding nerves ? '* Has not Mr. Locke expressly told us, that <* the ideas of pri- 
mary qualities of bodies are resemblances of them, and that their patterns do really 
exist in the bodies themselves ; but that the ideas produced in us by secondary quali- 
ties have no resemblance of them at all ? " * And did not Mr. Hume understand this 
doctrine of Locke in the most strict and literal meaning of the words, when he 
stated, as one of its necessary consequences, " That the mind either is no substance, 
or tiiat it is an extended and divisible substance ; because the ideas of extension can- 
not be in a subject which is indivisible and unextended." f 

But why should I refer, on this occasion, to Hume or to Locke, when quotations 
to the very same purpose are furnished by various writers of a much later date ? The 
following is from a book published in 1782. 

" It will not be disputed, but that sensations or ideas properly exist in the soul, 
because it could not otherwise retain them so as to continue to perceive and think 
after its separation from the body. Now, whatever ideas are in themselves, they are 

* Vol. I. p. 99, 13tb edit, of his Essays. 

I" The most vulgar philosophv informs us, that no external object can make itself knovm to the 
mind immediately, and without the interposition of an image or perception. That table, which just 
now appears to me, is only a perception, and all its qualities are qualities of a perception. Now, the 
most obvious of all its qualities is extension. The perception consists of parts. These parts are so 
situated, as to afford us the notion of distance and contiguity } of length, breadth, and thickness. The 
termination of these three dimensions is what we call fi^re. This figure is moveable, separable, and 
divisible. Mobility and separability are the distinguishing properties of extended objects. And to cut 
shwtall dispute, the very idea of extensimi is copied from nothing but an impression, and conse- 
quently must petfecUy agree to it. To say the idea of extension agrees to any thing, is to say it is ex- 
tended." 

" The free-thinker may now triumph in his turn ; and having found there are impregsions and ideas 
really extended, may ask his antagonist, how they can incorporate a simple and indivisible subjeot 
with an extended perception? »»—( TreatisB (^ Human J^aX;we, Vol. I. pp. 41C, 417.) 
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evidently |Hroduced by external objects, end must therefore correspond to them ; end 
since many of the otijects or archetypes of ideas are divisible, it necessarily follows, 
tiiat the ideas themselves are divisible also. The idea of a man, for instance, could 
in no sense correspond to a man, which is the archetype of it, and therxforb 
couiiD NOT BE THE IDEA or A MAJT, If it did uot cousist of the ideas of his head, 
arms, trunk, legs, &c. It therefore consists of parts, and, consequently, is divisible. 
And how is it possible, that a thing (be the nature of it what it may) that is divisible, 
should be contained in a substance, be the nature of it likewise what it may, that is 
indimsible 7 

" If the archetypes of ideas have extension, the ideas expressUfe of them must have 
extension likewise ; and therefore the mind, in which they exist, whether it be ma- 
terial or immaterial, must have extension also.*' 

It will surprise and amuse some of my readers, as a specimen of the precipitation 
and inconsistency of Dr. Priestley, when they learn, that the passage just quoted, is 
extracted from his disquisitions on matter and spirit, published eight years after his 
attack on Dr. Reid. No form of words could have conveyed a more unqualified sanc- 
tion than he has here given to the old hypoUiesis concerning ideas ; — ^a hypothesis 
which he had before asserted to have been never considered by any philosopher, but 
as a figurative mode of expression ; and which, when viewed in the light of a theory, 
be had represented as an absurdity too palpable to deserve a serious refutation. 

The ignorance which Priestley, and his associates of the Hartleian school, have 
discovered of the history of a branch of philosophy which they have presumed to 
decide upon with so much dogmatism, renders it necessary for me to remark once 
more, in this place, that the ideas of Descartes, and of his successors, were little else 
(at least so far as perception is concerned) than a new name for the species of the 
schoolmen ; — the various ambiguities connected with the word idea, having proba- 
bly contributed not a little to shelter the doctrine, in its more modern dress, against 
those objections to which it must, at a much earlier period, have appeared to he lia- 
ble, if the old peripatetic phraseology had been retained. 

The following passage from Hobbes, while it demonstrates the prevalence, at no 
very distant period, in its most absurd form, of the dogma which Reid has combated, 
may serve to illustrate, at the same time, the inefficacy of reason and common 
sense, when opposed to an established prejudice. 

" llie Philosophy Schools, through all the Universities of Christendom, grounded 
upon certain texts of Aristotle, teach, that, for the cause of vision^ the thing seen 
sendeth forth, on every side, a visible species, (in English,) a visible show, appari- 
tion, or aspect, or a being seen ; the receiving whereof into the eye, is seeing': 
And for the cause of hearing, that the thing heard sendeth forth an audible species, 
that is, an audible aspect, or audible being seen ; which entering at the ear, maketh 
hearing. Nay, for the cause of understanding also, they say the thing understood 
sendeth forth an intelligible species, that is, an intelligible being seen; which com-- 
ing into the understanding makes us understand." — ** I say not this,*' continues 
Hobbes^ ** as disapproving of the use of Universities, but because, as I am to speak 
hereafter of their office in a commonwealth, I must let you see, on all occasions, by the 
way, what things should be amended in them, amongst which, the Jrequeney of 
insignificant speech is one."— -( Of Man, Part I. Chap, i.) 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, when the dreams of the cloister were t>e- 
ginning to vanish before the dawning light of experimental science, the arguments 
which the schoolmen were obliged to have recourse to in their own defence, afford 
a commentary on the real import of their dogmas, which we should search for in vain 
in the publications of those ages when they were regarded as oracles of truth, which 
it was the business of the philosopher not to dispute, but to unriddle. With this 
view, I shall extract a few remarks from a vindication of the Aristotelian doctrines, in 
opposition to some discourses of Sir Kenelm Digby, by an author of considerable 
celebrity among his contemporaries ; but who is indebted chiefly for the small por- 
tion of fame, which he now enjoys, to a couplet of Hudibras. The aim of the rea- 
sonings which I am to quote is to show, as the author himself informs us, that objects 
work not materially, but intentionally on the sense ; and notwithstanding the buf- 
foonery blended with them, they may be regarded as an authentic exposition of the 
scholastic opinion On this memorable questioa; a question which Alexander Ross 
appears' to have studied as carefiiUy, and as successfully, as any of the writers who 
have since undertaken the task of resolvine it. 

" The atoms are your sanctuary to which you fly upon all occasions. For you 
win now have these material parts of bodies work upon the oqtward organs of the 
senses, and, passing through them, mingle themselves with the spirits, and so to the 
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bmio. These little parts must needs get in at the doors of our bodies, and mingle 
themselves with the spirits in the nerves, and, of necessity, must make some motion 
in the brain. Doubtless, if this be true, there must needs be an incredible motion in 
the brain ; for, if the atoms of two armies fighting should rush into your brain by the 
eye, they wiU make a greater motion than Minerva did in Jupiter's brain. You 
would call for a Vulcan to cleave your head, and let out those armed men, who 
would cause a greater struggle in your head, than the twins did in Rebecca's womb : 
For J do not think these litSe myrmidons would lie so quiet in your brain as the Gre- 
cians did in the Trojan horse. But, if the material atoms of the object pierce the 
organ ; as, for example, of a horse ; then tell us, how many atoms must meet to 
make up a little hoi-se ; and how can that horse, being bridled and saddled, pierce 
your eye without hurting it, especially if you should see mounted on his back such a 
gallant as St, George, armed with a long sharp lance ; or Belleiophon on Pegasus ? 
And if a thousand eyes should look .at one time upon tliat object, will it not be much 
lessened, by losing so many atoms and parts, as enter into so many eycH ? — Or can 
the object multiply itself by diminution, as the hve loaves did in the gospel ? — Or, 
suppose you should see as many horses at a time as were in Xerxes his army, would 
there be stable-room enough in your brain to contain them all ? — Or, if you should 
see a thousand horses, one after another, doth the coming in of the latter drive out 
the former ? — Which way do they come out ? — The same way they went in ? — Or 
some other way P — Or do they stable altogether there ? — Or do they die in the brain ? 
— Will they not perish the brain, and poison your optic spiiits, with which you say 
they are mingled ? — Or, suppose you should see, in a looking-glass, a horse ; doth the 
atoms of that horse pierce first the glass to get in, and then break through the glass 
again to get into your eye ? Sure, if this be your new philosophy ^ you are likely to 
have but few sectaries of these deambulatory wise men, whom you call vulgar philos- 
ophers.* Is it not easier, and more consonant to reason, that the image or repre- 
sentation of the object be received into the sense, which reception we caU sensiUion^ 
than to say, that the very material parts which you call atoms, should pierce the 
organ ? for then the same object must be both one and many ; and so, if all the in- 
habitants of either hemisphere should look at once on the moon, there must be as 
many moons as beholders. 

''Again, we distinguish that which you confound, to wit, first, the organ which is called 
sensorium : secondly, the sensitive faculty, which resides in the spirits : thirdly, the 
act of sensation, which is caused by the object : fourthly, the object itself which 
causeth sensation^ but not the sense or faculty itself: fifthly, the species which is 
the image of the object : sixthly, tlie medium, which is air, water, &c. : seventhly, 
the sensitive soul, actuating the organ, and in it judging and perceiving the object, 
which diffuses an^ sends its species, or spiritual and intentional qualities, both into 
. the medium and Uie sensorium ; arid this is no more impossible, than for the wax to 
receive the impressions or figure of the seal, without any of Us matter" f 

From this precious relic of scholastic subtilty, we learn, first, that the author con- 
ceived the species by means of which perception is obtained to be really images or 
representations of external objects ; second, that be conceived these species to be 
altogether unembocUed ; third, that the chief ground of difference between him and 
his opponent consisted in this, that while the one supposed the species to be imma* 
terial, the other fancied them to be composed of atoms which enter by the organs of 
sense, and " make some motion in the brain." In this respect. Sir Kenelm Digby's 
hypothesis seems to be merely a revival of the old Epicurean doctrine with respect 
to the tenuia terum simiUficra ; which Lucretius, plainly considered as images or 
resemblances of sensible qualities ; perfectly analogous to the species of the peripa? 
tetics in every particular but this, that they were supposed to partake of the matter 
as well as of the form of their respective archetypes. 

In thb present state of science, when the phraseology of the schoolmen is univer- 
sally laid aside ; and more especially, since the time that the absurdity of their theory 
of perception has been so fully exposed by Dr. Reid, it is very easy to argue from 
this absurdity, against the probability that the theory was ever matter of general and 
serious belief. It is easy, for example, to ask what notion it was possible to annex 
to the words image or represerUation, when applied to the sensible species, by 
which we perceive hardness or softness, roughness or smoothness, heat or cold ? 
The question is surely a very pertinent one, and^ to all appearance, sufficiently ob- 

* Compare this with Dr. Be&tUe*s attempti at pleasantry on the vety theory which Alexander Ross 
considered as indisputable. 

tThe Philosophical Touch-stone, or Observations upon Sir Kenelm Digby's Discourses of the Nature 
of Bodies, and of the Rational Soul. By Alexander Ross, London, 1645. 
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vioas ; but it does not therefore foUow, that it was ever asked, or diat it would have 
produced much impression, if it had been asked, durinc the schokstic aces. Such is 
the influence of words upon the most acute understandings, that when 3ie language 
of a sect has once acquired a systematical coherence and consistency, the imposing 
plausibility of the dress in which their doctrines are exhibited, is not only likely to 
draw a veil, impenetrable to most eyes, over many of the inconsistencies of thought 
which they may involve, but to give a dexterous advocate infinite advantages in de- 
fending and vindicating these inconsistencies, if they should be brought under dis- 
cusaon. When, on the other hand, this technical language has been supplanted by 
a different phraseology, and when the particular dogmas which it was emjrfoyed to 
rapport come to be examined in separated and unconnected detail, error and absur- 
dity carry along with them the materials of their own refutation ; and the mysterious 
garb, under which they formerly escaped detection, serves only to expose them to 
additional ridicule. Such has, in fact, been the case with the scholastic theory of 
perception,* which, after maintaining its ground, without any dispute, during a suc- 
cession of centuries, is now represented as an extravagance of too great a magnitude, 
to have been ever understood by its abettors in the literal sense which their words 
convey. It would be happy for science, if some of those who have lately expressed 
themselves in this matter, did not conceal from superficial readers, and probably from 
themselves also, under a different, but equally hypothetical form of words, the veiy 
aame fundamental mbtake which revolts their judgment so strongly, when presented 
to them in terms to which thev have not been accustomed. 

The theory of Digby, too, when contrasted with that of his antagonist, is a historical 
document of considerable importance ; exhibiting a specimen of the first attacks made 
on the system of the schoolmen, by the partizans of the new philosophy. The sub- 
stitution of material images, instead of the ambiguous and mysterious species of 
Aristotle, by forcing the peripatetics to speak out' their meaning a little more explicit- 
ly, did more to bring them into discredit, than the most acute and conclusive argo- 

aents of their opponents. Much about the same time. Dr. Hooke expressed 

Hmself not less decidedly about the materiality of ideas or images ; employing a 
mode of speaking on this subject not ver^ unlike that of Dr. Darwm. Priestley's lan- 
guage is somewhat different from this, being faithfully modelled after the hypothesis 
of his master. Dr. Hartley. " If,*' says he, '* as Hartley supposes, the nerves and 
brain be a vibrating substance, all sensations and ideas are wbraiions in that stf6- 
•ktnce; and all that is properly unknown in the business, is the power of the mind to 
perceive or be affected with these vibrations." In what manner Dr. Priestley would 
have reconciled this inference with what I have already quoted from him with respect 
to the idea of extension, I presume not to conjecture. 

As a farther illustration of the notions which were prevalent with respect to the 
nature of sensible speeieSf and tJUU little more than a century ago, I shall quote a 
passage from a treatise, which, notwithstanding its unpromising subject, was evi- 
dently the work of an author, — deeply tainted, indeed, with the prejudices of his 
country and of his age, but of no inconsiderable learning and ingenuity. The treatise 
I aUude to is entitled, « AETTEFOSKOIIIA, or a Brief Diseourse concerning 
tht Second Sight, commonly so caUed, By the Rev. Mr. John Frazer, deceased, 
late minister of Tirrie and Coll, and Dean of the Isles." (Edinburgh, printed by 
Mr. Andrew Symson, 1707.) 

The passage seems to me to deserve preservation, as a memorial of the state of 
the Scotish philosophy towards the end of the seventeenth century ; and I ¥rillin^ 
give it a place here, as (he book from which it is extracted is not likely to fall in the 
way of many of my readers. 

After mentioning a vaiiety of anecdotes, concerning the illusions of imagination 
to which hypochondriacal persons are liable, when in a state of solitude, the author 
proceeds thus: — 

" If you will ask, how cometh this to pass r Take notice of the following method, 
which I humbly offer to your consideration. Advert, in the first place, that visible 
ideas or species * are emitted from every visible object to the organ of the eye, 
representing the figure and color of the object, and bearing along with it the propor- 
tion of the distance ; for sure, the objects enter not the eye, nor the interjacent track 
of ground. And a third thing, different from the eye and the object^ and the distant 
ground, must inform the eye. The species are conveyed to the brain by the optic 
nerve, and are laid up in the magazine of the memory; otherwise, we should not re- 

*In consequence of the growing influence of the Cartesian philosophy, these words were then begin- 
ning to be regarded as Mynonymous. 
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member the. object any longer than it is in our presence, and a remembering of ihose 
objects is notlihig else, but tiie ^cy's receiving, or more properly, the soul of man 
by the &ncy receiving, these mtenHanal species formerly received from' the visible 
object into the org|an of the eye, and recondited into the seat of the memory. Nov, 
when the brain is in a serene temper, these species are in their integrity, and keep 
their rank and file as they were received ; but when the brain is filled with gross and 
flatuous vapours, and the spirits and humours enraged, these ideas are sometimes 
multiplied, sometimes magnified, sometimes misplaced, sometimes confounded by 
other species of different objects-, &c. &c. and this deception is not only incident to 
the fancy, but even to the external senses, particularly the seeing and heating. For 
the visus, or seeing, is nothing else but the transition of the intentional species 
through the crystalline humour of the retiform coat of the eye, and judged by the 
common senscy and conveyed by the optic nerve to the fancy.*' 

" Now, if these species formerly received and laid up in the brain, will be reversed 
back from the same to the retiform coat and crystalline humor as formerly, there is, 
in effect, a lively seeing and perception of the object represented by these species, as 
if de novo the object had been placed before the eye ; for the organ ot the eye had 
no more of it before than now it has. Just so with the hearing : it is nothing else 
but the receiving of the audible species to that part of the ear that is accommodated 
for hearing ; so that when the species are retracted from the brain to their proper or- 
gans (for example, the ear and the eye), hearing and seeing are perfected, as if the 
objects had been present to influence the organ de novo. And it is not to be thought 
that this is a singular opinion. For Cardanus, an eminent author of great and univer- 
sal reading and experience, maintains this reversion of the species, and attributes his 
own vision of trees, wild-beasts, men, cities, and instructed battles, musical and mar- 
tial instrunents, from the fourth to the seventh year of his age, to the species of the 
objects he^ had seen formerly, now retracted to the organ of the eye ; and cites Aver- 
roes, an author of greater renown, for tbe same opinion." (See Cardanus de stt5- 
tUitate rerum, p. 301,) 

<' And it seems truly to be founded upon relevant grounds. I have observed a 
sick person that complained of great pain and molestation in his head, and particular- 
ly of piping and sweet singing in his ears ; which seems to have been caused by the 
species of piping and singing which he had formerly heard ; but were now, through 
the plethory of nis head, forced out of the brain to the organ of Ae ear, through the 
same nerve by which they were received formerly; and why may not the same befal 
the visible species as well as the audible 7 which seems to be confirmed by this optic 
experiment : Take a sheet of painted paper, and fix it in your window, looking sted- 
fastly to it for a considerable time ; then close your eyes very straight, and open your 
eyes suddenly, you will see the paintings almost as lively as they were in the painted 
sheet, with &ie lively colours. This compression of the eyes, by consent causes a 
compression of the whole brain, which forces back the visible species of the painted 
sheet to the organ of the eye through the optic nerve, which will presentiy evanish 
if the reflectant did not help to preserve them. You may see then how much of 
these representations may be within ourselves, abstracting from any external agent 
or object, without the eye to influence the same.*' 

Were it not for the credulity displayed by Mr. Frazer, in various parts of his book, 
one would almost be tempted to consider the foregoing theory as the effort of a su- 
perior mind combating the superstitious prejudices of his age, with such weapons as 
the erroneous philosophy of that age could supply. Perhaps the spirit of tlie times 
did not allow him to carry his scepticism farther than he did. A Lord President of 
our Supreme Court in Scotland (one of the most eminent and accomplished men 
whom this country has produced) is said to have been an advocate for this Article of 
popular faith more than fifl^ years afterwards. 

Note (H.) page 90. 

In the passage from Locke, quoted in the foot-note, p. 89, a hint is given (vei^ 
unworthy of his good sense) towards a new theory of the creation of matter. It is 
a remarkable circumstance, that a theory on the same subject was suggested to 
Priestiey by certain speculations of his own, approaching very nearly to the doctrines 
of Boscovich ; a coincidence which strikes me as a strong additional presumption in 
favor of that interpretation which I have given to Locke's words. 

'' I will add in this place, though it will be considered more fiilly hereafter, that 
this supposition of matter havmg (besides extension) no other properties but those 
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of attrtetion and reptildoB, greatly relieToa fhe diffievdiy wbich attends the aiippo* 
■ition of the ereaiion of it out of nothings and abo the continual moving of it, by e 
being who*haa hitlierto been supposed to have no common property with it. For, 
according to this hypothesis, both the creating mind and the created substance, are 
equally destitude of soUdUy or impeneirabikty ; so that there can he no difficulty 
whatever in supposing, that the latter may have been the offspring of the foimer.*'^- 
DiaquiaUion^on Matter and Spirit j Vol. I. p. 23. (Birmingham, 1782.) 

Note (I.) page 106. 

Notwithstanding the apology which I have offered for th^e word instinct^ as it has 
been sometimes employed by writers on the Human Mind, I am perfectly sensible 
that it has been used, on various occasions, even by our most profound reasoners, 
with too great a degree of latitude. Examples of this might be produced, both from 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Smith ; but I shall confine myself, in this note, io a passage from 
Dr. Raid (by whose phraseology I was led to introduce the subject at preaent) in 
which he gives the name of instinct to the sudden effort we make to recover our 
balance, when in danger of falling ; and to certain other instantaneous exertions 
which we make for our own preservation, in circumstances of unexpected danger. — 
(See his Essays on the Active Powers of Many p. 174. 4to edit.) 

In this particular instance, I agree perfectly (excepting in one single point) with 
the following very judicious remarks long ago made by Gravesande : 

'* 11 y a quelque chose d'admirable dans le moyen ordinaire dont les hommes se 
servent, pour s*empecher de tomber : car dans le tems que, par quelque mouvement, 
le poids du corps s*augmente d'un cot^, un autre mouvement r^tablit I'^quilibre dans 
rinstant. On attribue commun^ment la chose a un instinct naturel, quoiqu'ii £ulle 
n^cessairement Tattribuer a un art perfectionn^ par I'exercice. 

** Les enfans ignorent absolument cet art dans les premieres annees d^ leur vie ; 
ils Tapprennent peu a peu, et s'y perfectionnent, parce qu'ils ont continuellement 
occasion de s*y exercer ; exercice qui, dans la suite, n'exige presque phis aucune 
attention de leur part ; tout comme un musicien remue les doigts,. suivant les regies 
de Tart, pendant qu'il apper^oit a peine qu'il y fasse la moindre attention. — ((EU' 
vres Philosophiques de M. 's Gravesande, p. 121. Seconde ParUe. Amsterdam, 
1774.) 

The only thing I am disposed to object to in this extract, is that clause where the 
author ascribes the effort in question to an art. Is it not manifestly as wide of the 
truth to refer it to this source as to pure instinct ? 

The word art implies intelligence ; the perception of an end, and the choice of 
means. But where is there any appearance of either, in an operation common to the 
whole species (not excluding the idiot and the insane) ; — and which is practised as 
successfully by the brutes, as by those who are possessed of reason ? 

I intend to propose some modifications of the usual modes of speaking concerning 
this class of phenomena, when I come to contrast the Acuities of Man with those <» 
the lower animals. 

Note (E.) page 109. 

Want of room obliges me to omit, at present, the illustrations destuied for this 
note ; and to refer to some remarks on secondary qualities, in the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. See note (P.) at the end of vol. i. ; where 1 have attempted to 
explain the reference we make of the sensation of eotor, to the external object ; the 
only difficulty which the subject seems to me to present, and of which neither Dr. Reid 
nor Mr. Smith have been sufficiently aware. (See Reid's Inquiry into the Hunum 
Mind, and the Essay on the External Senses, in Mr. Smith's Posthumous Work.) 
Both of these writers have, in my opinion, been led to undery^ue this part of the 
Cartesian Philosophy, by the equivocal use made in the common statements of it, of 
the names of secondary qualities ; a circumstance which had long before been ably 
commented on by Malebranche. — D'AIembert saw the difficulty in all its extent, when 
he observed (speaking of the sensation of color) : " Rien n*est pent- etre plus ex- 
traordinaire dans les operations de oofre ame, que de la voir transporter hors d'elle- 
meme et ^tendre, pour ainsi dire, ses sensations sur une substance a laquelle elles ne 
peuvent appartenir." 

Berkeley has made a dexterous and amusing use of this very curious mental phe- 
nomenon,- to prove that his scheme of idealism was perfectly consonant to the com- 
mon apprehensions of mankind. 

** Perhaps^upon a strict inquiry, we shall not find, that even those who fiom their 
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birth have grown up in a continued habit of seeing, are irrecoverably prejudiced on 
the other s^e, to wit, in thinking what they see to be at a distancefrom them. For 
at this time it seems agreed on all hands, by those who have had any thoughts of 
that matter, that colors, which are the proper and immediate objects of sight, are not 
without the mind. But then it will be said, by sight we have aUo the ideas of ex- 
tension, and figure; and motion ; all which may well be thought toithotUy and at some 
distances from the mind, though color should not. In answer to this, I appeal to 
any man's experience, whether the visible extension of any object doUi not appear 
as near to him as the color of that object ; nay, whether Uiey do not both seem to 
be in the very same place; Is not the extension we see colored, and is it possible 
for us, so much as in thought, to separate and abstract color from extension ? Now» 
where the extension is, there surely is the figure, and there the motion too. — I speak 
of those which are perceived by sight'*— (^«»ay towards a J^ew Theory of Vision^ 
p. 255.) 

Note (L.) page 112. 

I intended to have introduced here, some doubts and queries wijji respect to the 
origin, or rather to the history of the notion of Extension ; not with any view to an 
explanatioi^ of a fact which I consider, with the eminent philosophers referred to in 
the text, as altogether unaccountable ; but to direct the attention of my readers to a 
more accurate examination than has been hitherto attempted, of the occasions on 
which this notion or idea is at first formed by the mind. Whatever light can be 
thrown on this very obscure subject may be regarded as a valuable accession to the 
natural history of the human understanding. 

It was long ago remarked by Dr. Reid, (and indeed by other writers of a still 
earlier date) that to account for the idea of Extension by the motion of the hcund, is 
a paralogism, as this supposes a previotu knowledge of the existence of our own 
bodies. 

Condillac does not appear to have been sufficiently aware of this ; nor even that 
most acute and profound philosopher, the late Mr. Smith. In his Essay on the Ex*- 
temal Senses (published in his posthumous volume), he all along supposes the mind 
in possession of -the idea for the origin of which he is attempting to account. How 
do we get the notion of what Mr. Smith calls externality, and Berkeley outness ? Is 
not this only a particular modification of the idea of extension f 

The same remark may be applied to some late speculations on this subject, by M. 
Destutt-Tracy. They are evidently the result of great depth and refinement of 
thought ; but, like those of Mr. Smith, they will be found, on an accurate examina- 
tion, to involve what logicians call a petitio principii, 

I am strongly inclined, at the same time, to think, that the idea of extension in- 
volves the idea of motion ; or to express myself more explicitly, that our first notions 
' of extension are acquired by the effort of moving the hands over the surfaces of 
bodies, and by the enort of moving our own bodies from place to place. The refer- 
ence which Smith and Destutt-Tracy, as well as many earlier inquirers have made to 
the motion of the hand, in their attempts to clear up this mystery, furnishes a strong 
presumption, that motion is somehow or other concerned in the business. I differ 
from them only in this : that whereas they seem to have considered their theory as 
affording some explanation of the origin of the idea, to me it appears, if well-found- 
ed, to exhibit this jproblem in^a form still more manifestly insolvable than that in 
which it is commonly viewed. ' 

From the following query of Berkeley's, it may be inferred what his opinion was 
on the point in quesUon. " Whether it be possible, that we should have had an idea 
or notion of Extension prior to Motion ? Or whether, if a man had never perceived 
Motion, he would ever have known or conceived one thing to be distant from an- 
other?" 

To this query I have already said, that I tim disposed io reply in the negative ; 
although; in doing so, I would be understood to express myself with the greatest 
possible diffidence. One observation, however, I may add, without the slightest 
hesitation, that if the idea of Extension presupposes that of motion, it must, of ne- 
cessity, presuppose also that of Time. 

The prosecution of this last remark has led me into some speculations, which ap' 
pear to myself to be Interesting ; but to which I find it impossible to give a place in 
this volume. 

VOL. IV. 52 
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Note (M.) page 121. 

" Tous les syst^me* postibles sur la g^n^ration dea id^es, peurent ^tre rappel^s 
qtiant d leur prineipe/xmdamentcUe, a cette simple altematiye ; ou toutes nos id^es 
ont leur origine dans les impressions des sens ; ou il y a des id^es qui n'opt poiat 
leur origine dans ces impressions^ et par consequent qui sont plac^es dans Tame im- 
m<Sdiatement, et qui lui appartiennent en vertu de sa seule nature. 

" Ainsi ies opinions des philosophes anciens ou modemes sur la g^n^ration des 
id^es, se pla^eront d'elles-m ernes sur deux lignes oppos^es ; cellos des philosophes qui 
ont adopts le principe, nihil est in intelUctu quin prius Jveril in aensu; relies des 
philosophes qui ont cm aux id^es inn^es, ou inh^rentes a I'intelligence.** — De la 
Cfiniration des Connoissanees Humainesj pp. 8 et 9. (A Berlin, 1802.) 

Note (N.) page 124. 

I have substituted the words consciousness and perception, instead of the sensa^ 
tion and reflection of Locke, for two reasons : 1. Because sensation does not, in 
strict philosophical propriety, or, at least, not in a manner quite unequivocal, express 
the meaning which Locke intended to convey ; the knowledge, to wit, which we 
obtain by means of our senses, of the qualities of matter : 2. Because reflection can- 
not, according to Locke's own use of the term, be contrasted either with sensation 
or perception ; inasmuch as it denotes an operation of the intellect, directing its at- 
tention to the subjects of consdotLsness ; and bearing to that power the same rela- 
tion in which observation stands to perception. 

I must own, at the same time, that I could never assent entirely to the justness of 
the following criticism on Locke's classification, which occurs in the conclusion of 
Dr. Reid*s Inqtiiry into the Human Mind. " The division of our notions into ideas 
of sensation, and ideas of reflection, is contrary to all rules of Logic ; because the 
second member of the division includes the first. For, can we form clear and just 
notions of our sensations any other way than by reflection ? Surely we cannot. 
Sensation is an operatibn of the mind of which we are conscious ; and we get the no- 
tion of sensation by reflecting upon that which we are conscious of." 

That this criticism would have been perfectly just, if Locke had used the words 
sensation and reflection, in the definite ariil precise acceptations invariably annexed 
to them in Reid's writings, must undoubtedly be granted. Nay, I am inclined to 
think, that it applies nearly to Locke's own opinion, when interpreted according to 
some subsequent applications which he himself has made of it ; and which, by re- 
solving every thing into the evidence of consciousness, have an obvious tendency to 
confound our sensations and our perceptions together. But, in proposing this classi- 
fication, in the beginning of his Essay* there can be no doubt, that Locke meant 
by sensation what Reid calls perception ; and therefore, to diose who have not 
studied, with more than ordinary care, the whole of Locke's system, it is not sur- 
prising tlutt Reid should have the appearance of availing himself of a verbal ambiguity 
to gain an undue and imcandid advantage over his illustrious predecessor. — (See 
Priestley's Remarks on this subject in his Examination of Reid.) 

Dr. Reid's criticism, too, on Locke's trespass against the rules of logical division 
is, I think, too severe ; and derives its plausibility from the ambiguity of the word 
reflection, which Locke, in this instance, as well as in many others, employs as sy- 
nonymous with consciousness. * It is for this reason, that I have substituted the latter 
word instead of the former, as expressing Locke's meaning with greater precision 
and clearness. 

When Locke's statement is thus interpreted, it does not seem to merit, in aU its 
extent, the censure wbich Reid has bestowed on it. The account which it gives, in- 
deed, of the origin of our ideas, is extremely incomplete ; but it cannot be said that 
one member of his division includes the other; the first relating exclusively to the 
properties of matter, and the second exclusively to the internal phenomena of mind. 
I grant, upon the other hand, that if, with Locke's statement, we combine all the 
subsequent reasonings in his essay. Dr. Reid's ciiticism is not so wide of the mark ; 
for I have already endeavoured to show, that some of his favorite doctrines involve, as 
a necessary consequence, that consciousness is the sole and exclusive source of all 



* This ambiguity in the term r^lectxon is particularly taken notice of in Dr. Reid's Essays on the 
inteUectual powers. ^* Reflection ought to be distinguished from consciousness, with which it is too 
often confounded, even by Locke. All men are conscious of the operations of their own minds, at all 
times, while they are awake j but thero are few who reflect upon them, or make them objects of 
thought."— P. 60. 4to edit. 
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our knowledge. But this is merely an argumentum ad hominem ; not a proof, that 
the division would have been faulty, if detached from the speculations which after- 
wards occur. Nor would it have been a correct enunciation of the error on which 
this argument turns, to say, that the second member of the division included the 
first ; — the first and second members, according to that interpretation, being con^ 
pletely idenHfied, 

Note (O.) page 150. 

Mr. Locke himself prepared the way for Mr. Tooke's researches, by the following 
observations, of which, however, 1 do not recollect that any notice is taken in the 
Dwersions ofPurley. " It may also lead us a little towards the original of all our no- 
tions and knowledge, if we remark how great a dependence our words have on com- 
mon sensible ideas ; and how those which are made use of to stand for actions and 
notions quite removed fi-om sense, have their rise from thence, and from obvious 
sensible idea» are transferred to more abstruse significations, and made to stand for 
ideas that come not under the cognizance of our senses, viz. to imagine, apprehend, 
comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, disgust, disturbance-, tranquillity, &c. are all 
words taken from the operations of sensible things, and applied to certain modes of 
thinking. Spirit, in its primary signification, is breath : Angel, a messenger, and / 
doubt not, but jfwe could trace them to their tources, we should find, in all Ian* 
guages, the names which stand for things that fall not under our senses, to have 
had their first rise from sensible ideas,'* From the sentence which follows, it also 
appears, that Locke, as well as his ingenious disciple, was disposed to connect this 
philological speculation with his own account of the origin of our ideas.— ^" By which 
we may give some kind of guess what kind of notions they were, and whence de« 
rived, which filled their minds, who were the first beginners of languages ; and how 
nature, even in the naming of things, unawares suggested to men U^e originals and 
principles of aU their knowledge, 

Condillac, in his Essai sur Vorigine des Connoisanees Humaines^ has given his 
sanction to this conclusion of Locke (Seconde ParUe, Sect. 1, chap, s.) And an- 
other writer, far superior, in my opinion, to Condillac, as a metaphysician, ha9 
brought forward the philological fact stated in the foregoing paragraph, as a new ar- 
gument in favor of the theory which refers to sensation the elements of all our know^ 
ledge. 

<* L'imperfection des langues en ce qu'elles rendent presque toutes les id^es intel« 
lectuelles par des expressions figurees, c*est-{i-dire par des expressions destinies, 
dans leur signification propre, a exprimer les id^es des objets seiisibles ; et remaro 
quons en passant, que cet inconvenient^ commun a toutes les langues, suffiroit peut- 
etre pour montrer que c*est en effet a nos sensations que nous devons toutes nos id^es, 
si cette v^rit^ n'etoit pas d'ailleurs appuy^e de mille autres preuves incontestables." * 

Hobbes seems to have been the first, or, at least, one of the first who started the 
idea of this sort of etymological metaphysics. ** If it be a false afi^rmation," he ob- 
serves in one passage, " to say a quadrangle is round, the word round quadrangle 
signifies nothing, but is a mere sound. So likewise, if it be false to say, that virtue 
can he poured, or blown up and down, the words in-poured (infused) virtue, — in- 
blown (inspired) virtue, are as absurd and insignificant as a round qtiadrangle. 
And therefore you shall hardly meet with a senseless and insignificant word, that is 
not made up of some Latin or Greek names.''«^See page ill, of the folio edition of 
Hobbes, printed at London in 1750 ; and compare it with page 103 of the same vol- 
ume. 

Note (P.) page 161. 

I do not quote the following lines as a favorable specimen of the Abb^ de Lille's 
poetry, but merely as an illustration of the heterogeneous metaphors which obtrude 
themselves on the fancy, whenever we attempt to describe the phenomena of Memo- 
ry. It is but justice to him to remark, at the same time, that some of them (particu« 
larly those printed in Italics) do no small honor to his philosophical penetration. 

" Cependant des objets la trace passag&ro 
S'enfuirait loin de noas commo une ombre 16g6re, 
Si le ciel n'edt cr46 co d6pdt pr^cieux, 
Oil le go&t, Podorat, et I'oreille, et les yeox, 
Viennent de ces objets d^poser les images, 

* Melanges, Tome V. p. 26. Amsterdam, 1767. 
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La mtonlre. A ee i. jm ae troablmt tons ooa tagM ; 
Quelle main a creiis6 sea aecrets r^rvoin ? 
Qruel Dieu range avec art tous ces nombreax tiroirs, 
I«B vide ou lee remplit, lea referme ou lea ouvre ? 
Lea nerfa mmt aea aajeta^ et la tete eat aon Louvre. 
Maia comment A aea loia toujoura qMtaaaots, 
Vont-ila & aon empire aasujettir les aena? 
Comment PentendeDt-ila, aitdt qu'elle commande ? 
Comment un aoavenir qu*en vain elle demande, 
Danaun tempa plus heureux promptement accouru, 
Uaand je n*y aongeaia paa, a-t-il done reparu i 
Aa phia aoeien depdt quelquefoia ai fiddle, 
Sur un d^pdt recent jwurquoi me trahit-elle ? 
Pourqnoi cette mimoire. agent ai merveilleuz» 
D^pend-ello'dea tempa, du haaard et dea lieux f 
Par lea aoina, par lea ana, par lea maux affaiblie. 
Comment reaaemble-t-elle i la cire vieillie^ 
' Qui fiddle au cachet qu'elle admit autrefou, ' 

Befuae une autre empreinte et r^siate i mea doigti f 
Enfin, dana le cerveau ai Pima^e eat traote, 
Conunent peut dana un corps a*imptimer la penste f 

Ldfimt ton saiMiir^wuirtdeaidacuuzi 
Fa muurtr la Urre^ interroger les eieux. 
De Pimmaue wmnen rigleVordrt supreme j 
Mais ne pr^ends jamtds te eonnaitre Urirmime f 
LA s*imvre sous tee ynu m abime sansfonds^" 

De Lille. L*Imgtmtion, Chant I. 

Note (Q.) p. 170, 

•* It is never from an attention to etymology, which would frequently mislead us, 
but from custom, the only infallible guide in this matter, that the meaahigs of words 
in present use roust be leamt. And indeed, if the want in question were material, it 
would equally affect all those words, no inconsiderable part of our language, whose 
descent is doubtful or unknown. Besides, in no case can the line of derivation be 
traced backwards to infinity. We must always terminate in some words of whose 
genealogy no account can be given." — CampheWs PhUosophy ofJVtetorie, Book ii. 
chap. 2. 

In this remark I perfectly agree with the very acute and Judicious writer ; but I 
do not well see its connexion with the following note which is subjoined to it. 

" Dr. Johnson, who, notwithstanding his acknowledged learning, penetration, and 
Ingenuity, appears sometimes, if I may adopt his own expression, ' lost in lexico- 
graphy,' Jiath declared the name ptmch, which signifies a certain mixt liquor veiy 
well known, a cant word, because, being to appearance without etymology, it hath 
probably arisen from some silly conceit among die people. The name sherbet^ which 
signifies another known mixture, he allows to be good, because it is Arabic ; though, 
for aught we know, its origin among the Arabs hath been equally ignoble or uncer- 
tain. By this way of reckoning, if the word punch, in the sense wherein we use it, 
should, by any accident, be imported into Arabia, and come into use there, it would 
make good Arabic, though it be but cant English ; as their sherbet, though, in aU 
likelihood, but cant Arabic, makes good English. This, I own, appears to me very 
capricious." — Ibid. 

I cannot help being of opinion, that, in Dr. Johnson's decision concerning the 
comparative rank of these two words in the English language, he has greatly the 
advantage over his critic ; although nothing, undoubtedly, can be more aosurd than 
the principle on which it proceeds ; that " those words, which being to appearance 
without etymology, have probably arisen from some silly conceit among the people,'* 
ought, on that account, to be banished from good writing. The real ground of the 
di&rence, in point of effect, which the words punch and sherbet produce on the ear 
of an Englishman is, that the former recalls images of low life and of disgusting in- 
temperance ; whereas the latter, if it at all awakens the fancy, transports it, at once, 
to the romantic regions of the East. If the Arabians were to feel with respect to 
England, as eveiy well-educated.£nglishman feels with respect to Arabia, the word 
punch could not &il to affect their ear, as the word sherbet does ours. Nor should 
this be ascribed to caprice, but to the general and unalterable laws of the human 
frame. 

To a Frenchman who never visited this island, and who knows English manners by 
description alone, the word punch has, by no means, the same air of vulgarity with 
which it appears to our eyes. In fact, I am inclined to believe, that ponche and sor- 
bet would be considered by him as words of the same class, and standing very nearly 
on the same level. 
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I Bhall avail myself of the oppoitunity which the last quotation from Dr. Camphell 
afifords me, to express my surprise, that ^n author who has fllustrated, so very ably as 
he has done, the paramount authority of custom in all questions relatiye to language, 
should have adhered, with such systematic obstinacy, to the antiquated Juxth in pre- 
ference to h(ts. In discourses from the pulpit it certainly contributes to the solem- 
nity of style ; in consequence, partly, of the use made of it in our excellent transla- 
tion of the Bible ; and partly, of its rare occurrence in our ordinary forms of speakine. 
If it were universally substituted for has (as Swift wished it to be), it would lose this 
charm altogether ; while, in the mean time, nothing would be added to our common 
diction, but stifihess and formality. A choice of such expressions, according to the 
nature of our subject, is an advantage which our language possesses in no incon- 
siderable degree ; nor ought it to be uie object of a phflosophical critic to sacrifice it 
to a mere speculative refinement. 

If analogy is to be followed uniformly as a guide, why does Campbell, in the very 
same sentence with ?iatht make use of such words as signifies and dUows. — ^Why not 
tign^eth and aUoweth 7 

Note (R.) page 184. 

I do not here go so far as to assert, that a blind man might not receive, by means of 
touch, something analogous to our notion of beauty. In the case of those who see, 
the word is, in no instance that I can recollect, applied immediately to the percep- 
tions of that sense ; but this question, though started in one of the volumes of the 
Encyclopddie, is of no moment whatever in the present inquiry. I have no objec- 
tion, therefore, to acquiesce in the following statement, as it is there given. 

** l\ n'y a ni beau ni laid pour Todorat et le gout. Le Pere Andre, J^suite, dans 
son Essai sur le Beau, joint meme a ces deux sens celui de toucher : roais je crois 
que son systeme pent etre contredit en ce point. II me semble qu'on aveugle a des 
id^es de rapport,'d'ordre, de synun^trie, et que ces notions sent entrees dans son en- 
tendement par le toucher, comme dans le notre par la vue, moins parfaites pent- etre, 
et moins exactes : mais cela prouve tout au plus, que les aveugles sent moins affec- 
t^s du beau que nous autres clairvoyans. — En un mot, il me paroit bien hardi de pro- 
noncer, que Taveugle statuaire qui faisoit des bustes ressemblans, n'avoit cependant 
aucune idee de beaute"—Encyclop. Artie. Beaute. 

That our notions of the beauty of visiJtle objects are, in many instances, . power- 
fully modified by associations originally suggested by the sense of tatuh, wiU after- 
wards appear. 

X^ote (S.) page 204. 

The following extract from a letter of Dr. Swift's to Lord Peterborough, m which 
he ridicules some of the partial and confined maxims concerning gardening which 
were current in his time, may be applied (mutatis mutandis) to most of the theories 
hitherto proposed with respect to the beautiful in general, . 

** That this letter may be all of a piece, I'll fill the rest with an account of 

a consultation lately held in my neighbourhood, aSout designing a princely garden. 
Several critics were of several opinions : one declared he would not have too much 
art in it : for my notion (said he) of gardening is, that it is only sweeping nature : 
another told them, that gravel- walks were not of a good taste, for all the finest abroad 
were of loose sand : a Uiird advised peremptorily there should not be one lime-tree 
in the whole plantation : a fourth made the same exclusive clause extend to horse- 
chesnuts, which he affirmed not to be trees, but weeds. Dutch elms were con- 
demned by a fifth ; and thus about half the trees were proscribed, contrary to the 
Paradise of God's own planting, which is expressly said *to be planted with all trees. 
There were some who could not bear ever-greens, and called them never-greens ; 
some who were angry at them only when cut into shapes, and gave the modem gar- 
deners the name of ever-green tailors ; some, who had no dislike to cones and cubes, 
' but would have Uiem cut in forest-trees ; and some w'ho were in a passion against 
any thing in shape, even against dipt hedges, which they called green walls. These 
(my Lord) are our men oftaste, who pretend to prove it by tasting little or nothing. 
Sure such aiaste is like such a stomach, not a good one, but a weak one." — - 

** I have lately been v^ith my Lord , who is a zealous yet a charitable planter, 

and has so bad a taste, as to like all that is good.**— Pope's Works. 
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Note (T.) page 222. 

The foUowinff definition of the word Picturesque is given by the Abb€ du Bos, in 
hb Critical Renectionson Poetry and Painting. I do not think it corresponds exactly 
with any acceptation in which it has ever been understood in this country. In one 
respect, it approaches to the definition of Gilpin, mentioned in the text. 

" Pappelle composition pittoresque, rarraneement des objets qui doivent entrer 
dans un tableau par rappoil a I'effet g^n^ral du tableau, tine bonne composition 
pittoresque est ceUe dont le coup d'oeil lalt un grand effet, suivant Tintention du 
peintre et le but qu'il s'est propos^. II faut pour cela que le tableau ne soit point 
embarrass^ par les figures, quoiqu'il y en ait assez pour remplir le toile. II £sdt que 
les objets s'y d^m^lent facilement II ne faut pas que les figures s*estropient Tune 
I'autre, en ce cachant r^dproquementla moitil de la tete, ni d'autres parties du corps, 
lesquelles il convient au sujet de faire voir. II faut enfin, que les groupes soint bien 
composes, que la lumidre leur soit distribute judicieusement, et que les couleuis lo* 
cales, loin de s'entretuer, soient disposers de mani^re qu'il resulte du tout une harmo* 
nie agreeable h, Vctil par elle-meme." * 

The chief difference between this definition and that of Gilpin is, that the latter 
refers chiefly to natural objects ; the former exclusively to painting. But both agree 
fai one common idea, that of a landscape so composed as to produce a happy effect 
in a picture, Du Bos applies the epi&et to this composition when exhibited by the 
artist on canvas : Gilpin, to such compositions when they happen to be sketched 
out to the painter's pencil by the hand of nature herself. Gilpin's definition, there- 
fore, presupposes the idea wEiich Du Bos attempts to explain ; and may, perhaps, be 
considered as a generalization of it, applicable both to the combinations of nature, 
and to the designs of art. It is in the former of these senses, however, that he in 
general uses the word throueh the whole ot his Essay. 

It is remarkable, that Sir J. Reynolds seems, at one time, to have been disposed to 
restrict the meaning of picturesque to naturcd objects ; while the definition of Du 
Bos would restrict it to me art of painting. From a note of Mr. Gilpin's, it appears, 
that when his Essay was first communicated to Reynolds, the latter objected to the 
use he sometimes made of the term picturesque ; observing, that, in his opinion, 
** this word should be applied only to the works of nature." f But on this point he 
seems to have chaneed his opinion afterwards. { In an earlier performance, too, of 
Reynolds, we find the word employed by himself, in the very same sense in wMch 
he objects to it in the above sentence. Speaking of a picture of Rubens (the cruci- 
fixion of Christ between the two thieves, at Antwerp,) he observes, that ** the three 
crosses are placed prospectively in an uncommonly picturesque manner,*' &c. &c. 
(See the rest of the passage, which is worth consuUing, in his Journey through Flan- 
ders and Holland, in the year 1781.) 

Note (U.) page 224. 

Mr. Price has stated, with his usual acuteness and candor, the essential difference 
between the philological question concerning the propriety of his language upon this 
subject ; and the philosophical qtiestion concerning the reality of the distinction upon 
which his treatise hinges. I differ from him only in this, that I consider the former 
question as of much greater importance than he seems to attach to it. His words 
are these : — 

«* I must here observe (and I wish the reader to keep it in his mind), that the in- 
quiry is not in what sense certain words are used in the best authors, still less what 
is their common and vulgar use and abuse ; but whether there are certain qualities 
which uniformly produce the same effects hi all visible objects, and, according to 
the same analogy, in objects of hearing, and of all the other senses ; and which quali- 
ties (though frequently blended and united with others in the same object or set of 
objects) may be separated from them, and assigned to the class to which they be- 
long. 

If it can be shown, that a character composed of these qualities, and distinct from 
all others, does prevail through all nature ; if it can be traced in the different objects 
of art and of nature, and appears consistent throughout, it surely deserves a distinct 
title ; but, with respect to the real ground of inquiry, it matters little whether such a 

^Beflaxions Critiques, &c SecL31. 

t Three Essays on Picturetqoe Beauty, pp. 35, 36. 

i Letter to GUpin, ibid. 
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eharacteri or the set of objects belonging to it» is caOed beautiftd, sublime, or picta- 
resque, or by any other name, or by no name at all." * 

These remarks must be received with very important limitations ; for, granting 
tiiem to hold (as they certainly do to a considerable extent) with respect to the use 
of words in any particular language, they certainly will not apply to cases where the 
89me Sansitive or metaphorkw metunujp follow, in a variety of different tongues, 
the clkesponding terms in all of them. This, I flatter myself, I have already shown 
with sufficient clearness. 

As to the philosophical question about the two sets of qualities distinguished by 
Mr. Price, I not only agree with him in almost all the critical observations which he 
has introduced in the course of the discussion, but I esteem his work, as eminently 
calculated, in its practical tendency, to reform and to improve the public taste, l 
confess, at the same time, I am somewhat afraid, that the vagueness and ambiguity 
. of his favorite term may give rise to many misapplications of his principles, very re^* 
mote from the intentions of the author. The picturesque cottages, and picturesque 
porters'-lodges, which have lately been starting up all over me country, (to the 
greater part of which we may apply the happy expression of De Lille — '* Veut etre 
pittoresque et n'est que ridicule,") afford a proof, that ttiis apprehension is not with- 
out some foundation. 

Note (X.) page 246. 

" ITn peintre, qui de tons les talens n^cessaires pour former le grand artisan, n'a que 
celui de Men colorer, decide qu'un tableau est excellent, ou qu'il ne vaut rien en 
g^n^ral, suivant que Touvrier a S9U manier la couleur. La po^sie du tableau est 
comptee pour peu de chose, pour rien memo, dans son jugement. II fait sa decision, 
sans aucun ^gard aux parties de Part qu'il n'a point." — {Reflexions Cfrit, sur la PoS- 
sie et sur la Peinture,) 

Note (Y.) page 251. 

For the foUowiag very judicious remark of Mr. Burke's, on the philosophical spec- 
ulations of Sir J. Reynolds, the public is indebted to Mr. Malone. (V. 1. XCVII.) 

". He "was a great generalizer, and was fond of reducing every thing to one system, 
more perhaps than the variety of principles which operate in the human mind, and in 
every human work, will properly endjore. But this disposition to abstractions, to 
generalizing, and classification, is the greatest glory of the human mind, that indeed 
which most distinguishes man from other animals, and is the source of every 
thing that can be <^ed science. I believe, his early acquaintance with Mr. Mudge 
of £xeter, a very learned and thinking man, and much inclined, to philosophize m 
the spirit of the Platonists, disposed him to this habit. He certainly, by that means, 
liberalized, in a high degree, tbe theory of his own art; and if he had been .more 
methodically instituted in the ear^ part of life, and had possessed more leisure for 
study and reflection, he would, in my opinion, have pursued this method with ^at 
fluccess." 

Note (Z.) page 270. 

Since finishing this Essay, I find, that I have been partly anticipated in the fore- 
going remark by Mr. Hume, who, in his Treatise of Human Nature, expresses him- 
self thus :^- 

** 'T is a quality very observable in human nature, that any opposition which does 
not entirely discourage and intimidate us, has rather a contrary effect, and inspires 
us with a more than ordinary grandeur and magnanimity. In collecting our force to 
overcome the opposition, we invigorate the som, and give it an elevation with which 
otherwise it would never have been acquainted. Compliance, by rendering our 
strength useless, makes us insensible of it ; but opposition awakens and employs it 

This is also true in the inverse* Opposition not only enlarges the soul, but the 

«oul, when full of courage and magnanimity, in a manner seeks opposition. 

These principles have an effect on the imagination as well as on the passions. To be 
convinced of this, we need only consider the influence of heights and depths on that 
faculty. Any great elevation of place, communicates a kind of pride or sublimity 
of imagination, and gives a fancied superiority over those that lie below i and, vice 
vers&t a sublime and strong imagination conveys the idea of ascent and elevation. 

* Essay on the Picturesque, pp. 40. 41. 
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H^iice it proceeds, di&t we associate, in a tiMnner; the idea of whatever Is good wi6i 
that of height, and evil with lowness. Heayen is supposed to he ahoye, and hell 
below. A noble genius is called an elevated and sublime one. * Et udam 8pe. nit 
humum fitgiente pennd,* On the contrary, a vulgar and trivial conception is styled 
Indifferently, low or mean. Prosperity is denominated ascent, and adversity ^cent. 
Kings and princes are supposed to be placed at the top of human affairs ; as Apants 
«nd ^ay-laborers are said to be in the lowest stations. These methods of tmnking 
and of expressing ourselves, are not of so little consequence as they may appear at 
first sight. 

<* T is evident io common sense as well as philosophy, that there is no natural nor 
esMntial difference betwixt hish and low, and that this distinction only arises from 
the gravitation of matter, which produces a motion from the one to the other. The 
Tery same direction, which in this part of the globe is called ascent, is denominated 
descent in our antipodes ; which can proceed from nothing but the contrary tendency 
of bodies. Now, 't is certain, that the tendency of bodies, continually operating 
Upon our senses, must produce, from custom, a like tendency in the fancy, and that 
when we consider any object situated in an ascent, the idea of its weight gives us 
a propensity to transport it from the place in which it is situated to the place im* 
mediately below it, and so on till we come to the ground, which equally stops the 
body and our imagination. For a like reason we feel a difficulty in mounting, and 
pass not without a kind of reluctance from the inferior to that which is situated above 
It* as If our ideas acquired a kind of gravity from their objects. As a proof of this, 
do we not find that the facility, which is so much studied in music and poetry, is 
called the fall or cadency of the harmony or period ; the idea of facility communicate 
ing to us that of descent, in the same manner as descent produces a facility ? 

*' Since the imagination, therefore, in running from low to high, finds an opposi- 
tion in-its internal qualities and principles, and since the soul, when elevated with 
joy and courage, in a manner seeks opposition, and throws itself with alacrity into 
any scene of thought or fiction, where its courage meets with matter to nourish and 
employ it; it follows, that every thing which invigorates and enlivens the soid, 
■ whether by touching the passions or imagination, naturally conveys to the fancy tfiis 
inclination for ascent, and determines it to run against the natural stream of its 
thoughts and conceptions. This aspiring progress of the imagination suits the pres- 
ent disposition of the mind ; and the difficulty, instead of extinguishing its vigor and 
alacrity, has the contrary efieet of sustaining and increasing it. Virtue, genius, 
power, and riches, are for this reason associated with height and sublimity, as pov- 
erty, slavery, ^and folly are conjoined with descent and lowness. Were tiie case the 
same with us as Milton represents it to be with the angels, to whom descent is ad- 
verse, and who cannot sink without labor and compulsion, this order of things 
would be entirely inverted ; as appears hence, that the very nature of ascent and de- 
scent is derived from the difficulty and propensity, and, consequentiy, every one of 
their effects proceeds from that origin."^ TVea/ise of Human JVaiure, Vol. II. 
pw 281, et seq. 

Though I must have repeatedly read the above passage in Mr. Hume's works, it 
had totsuly escaped my recollection, till I met with a short abstract of it very lately, 
in turning over Dr. Gerard's ingenious Essay on Taste. 

Note (A a.) page 272. 

" As for the position, or attitude of Virtue ; though in a historical piece, such as 
ouiB is designed, it would on no account be proper to have immediate recourse to 
the way of emblem ; one might, on this occasion, endeavour, nevertheless, by some 
artifice, to give our figure, as much as possible, the resemblance of the same god- 
dess, as she is seen on medals, and other ancient emblematicpieces of like nature. 
In this view, she should be so designed, as to stand firm with Ker full poise upon one 
foot, having the other a littie advanced and raised on a broken piece of ground or 
rock, instead of the helmet or little globe on which we see her usually setting her 
foot, as triumphant, in those pieces of the emblematic kind. A particular advantage 
of this attitude, so judiciously assigned to Virtue by ancient masters,' is, that it ex- 
presses as well her aspiring effort, or ascent towards the stars and heaven, as her vic- 
tory and superiority over fortune and the world. For so the poets have described 
her. And in our piece particularly, where the- arduous and rocky way of virtue re- 
quires to be enq>hatical]y represented, the ascending posture of this figure, with one 
foot advanced, in a sort of climbing action, over the rough and thorny ground, must 
of necessity, if well executed, create a due effect, and add to the sublime of this an- 
cient poetic work.'* 
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See a treatifle, by Lord Shaftesbury, entitled, « A Notion of the Historical Draught 
of the Judgment of Hercules, according to Prodicus, &c." 
See also La Cferusalemme Liberata. Canto 17. Stan. 61, 62. 

Note (B b.) page 277. 

In Boileau's translation of Longinus, as in the English one of Smith, the word 
fiJH^ is omitted ; but in the edition of diis translation, published by M. de St. Marc, 
the following note is subjoined to the text : ** Le Grec dit un art du SubKme ou du 
Profond. Tous les interpretes ont pris ces deux t^rmes pour synonymes. J'ai peine 
& croire, que Longin ait Toulu les employer comme tels. Ce n'est que dans ce seul 
endroit qu'ils sent mis avec la particule disjonctive ; partout ailleurs la conjonction 
les unit dans une m^me phrase. Je pense done, que par le sublime et le profond 
notre Rh^teur a voulu presenter deux idees diff^rentes. Et dans le fait, ces deux 
differentes id^es conviennent ^galement a son sujet. La Profondeur n*est pas 
inoins n^cessaire que le SubKme a la grande Eloquence." 

Instead, however, of supposing Longinus to have been influenced, in the above 
passage, by the conceit suggested by the French critic, it seems to me much more 
reasonable to conclude, that he had an eye to the similarity of the impressions pro- 
duced, in many instances, by height and by depth, both in their literal and in meir 
figurative acceptations. Various proofs of this siinilarity will occur in the sequel of 
this Essay. 

Note (C c.) page 282. 

The tedious controvei'sy about the sublimity of this passage of scripture, which was 
provoked among the French critics, by a letter from Huet, Bishop of Avranches, to 
the Duke of Montausier, would now be scarcely remembered (at least ia this coun- 
try), were it not for the space which it is so absurdly allowed to occupy in some of the 
best editions of Boileau's works. — ^The only English writer of note who has given any 
countenance to the Bishop's paradox is Lord Kames, who, after mentioning the dispute 
to which it gave rise, as a curious occurrence in literaiy history, observes that, in the 
opinions held by both parties, there was a mixture of truth and of error ; the passage in 
question being sublime in one point of view, and not sublime in another. For the 
grounds on which this decision rests, see Elements of Criticism, 

A French poet of our own times, in alluding to the wonders of creative power, has 
attempted, by means of a very singular personification, to rise still higher than the 
sacred historian. With what success I leave to the reader to judge. 

<* L'imagination, f(^conde enchantresse, 
Qui fait mieux que garder et que se souvenir, 
Retrace le passe, devance Pavenir, ^ 

Refait tout ce qui fut, fait tout ce qui dolt etre, 
Dit a Tun d'exister, a I'autre de renaitre ; 
Et comme a PEtemel, quand sa voix Tappela, 
Vitre encore au rUant lui repond: Me voildJ** 

It is with some regret I mention, that these lines are extracted from the works of 
an author^ equally distinguished by the beauty and the fertility of his genius,— the Abb^ 
de Lille. 

Note (Dd.) page 283. 

Mr Burke has passed too slightly over the subject of infinity, without turning his at* 
tention to its two different mo£fications, — immensity and eternity. The latter seems 
to me to contribute still more to the sublime than the former. Is not this owing to . 
its coming home more directly to our personal feelings : and consequently (according 
to Mr Burke's own doctrine) to a certain mixture of the terrible, or at least of the 
awful, inseparable from the conception ? 

, With respect to that-portion of eternity which is already past, (here is another cir- 
cumstance which conspires with thdse already mentioned, in leading us to connect 
with it an emotion of sublimity. — I mean the bias of the mind (arising chiefly, it is 
probable, from associations eariy established in the fancy by the phenomena of falling 
bodies) in speaking of the history of former ages, to employ words literally expressive 
of elevated position. We call ourselves " the descendants of our ancestors ; " — -we 
speak of ** ti-acing up our genealogy ; " — " of honors or of estates descending in the 
male, or in the female lines." We speak, in like manner, of traditions handed 
down from one generation to another ; nay, we sometimes employ the word high' as 

VOL. IV. 63 
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synonymous with extremely andent. "The nominjd observation*' says Dr Brown 
in a sentence quoted by Dr Johnson, " of the several days of , the week is veiy high, 
and as old as the ancient Egyptians, who named the same according to the seven 
planets." Another authority to the same purpose is afforded by Prior : 

*< The ton of Adam and of Eve, 
Can Bourbon or NaMau go higher? ** 

Is not the veneration with which we look up to Auiiqmiy partly owing to the inflo- 
ence of these associations ? — Mr Hume has attempted to account for it upon a differ- 
ent principle ; but his theory is to me quite unintelligible ; " Because we find greater 
difficulty, and must employ superior energy, in running over the parts of duration than 
those of space ; and in ascending through past duration, than in descending throu^ 
what is future ; therefore, we value higher, and contemplate with greater veneration, 
things distant in time than things remote in space, and* the persons and objects of an- 
tiquity, than those which we figure to ourselves in the ages of futurity." What are 
we to understand by the superior energy we employ in running over the parts of 
duration than those of space; and in ascending through past duration, than in 
descending through what is future 7 So far as I am able to annex any meaning to 
this passage, the fact is precisely the reverse of what is here stated. To ascend through 
past duration, is the habitual employment of the mind in the exercise of memory, and 
in the study of history. To descend through /u^ure duration, by anticipating events 
before they happen, is, of all employments of the understanding, the most difficult ; 
audit is .one, in which the soundest and most sagacious judgments are perpetually 
liable to error and disappointment. It is singular, that the use which Mr Hume has 
made, in the above sentence, of the metaphorical expressions ascending and descend- 
ing, did not suggest to him a simpler solution of the problem. 

I will take the liberty of remarking further, with respect to this theory of Mr Hume's, 
that it is not *' with our anticipations of the future, that our veneration for the persons 
and objects of antiquity " ought to have been contrasted, but wi^h our sentiments con- 
cerning what is contemporary with ourselves, or of a very modem date. The idea of 
the future, which is the region of all our hopes, and' of all our fears, is, in most 
cases, for that very reason, more interesting to the imagination than the idea of the 
past; and the idea of the eternity post (to borrow a scholastic phrase) incomparably 
more so than that of the eternity ante. 

The bias of the mind to connect together the ideas of antiquity, and ot elevated 
place, is powerfully confirmed by another association, coinciding entirely with the 
former, in suggesting the same modes of expression. Among the various natural ob- 
jects which attract a child's curiosity, there is, perhaps, none which awakens a more 
lively interest, than the river which it sees daily and hourly hastening along its chan- 
nel. Whence does it come ? and where is it going ? are questions which some of my 
readers may still remember to have asked : Nor is it even impossible, that they may 
retain a faint recollection of the surpiise and delight with which they first learned, 
that rivers come down from the mountains, and that they all run into the sea. As 
the faculties of the understanding begin to open to notions abstracted from matter, an 
analogy comes invariably and infalUbly to be apprehended between this endless stream 
of water, and the endless stream of time.; an analogy rendered still more impressive 
by the parallel relations which they bear, Uie one to the Ocean, the other to Eternity. 
The flux of time, the lapse of time, the tide of time, with many other expressions of 
the same sort, afford sufficient evidence of the facility with which the fancy passes 
from the one subject to the other. Hence, too, it is, that the antiquary is said to trace 
the history of laws, of arts, and of languages, to their fountain heads, or original 
sources ; and hence, the synonymous meanings, wherever time is concerned, of 
the words backward and upward. To carry our researches up or ha^k to a particu- 
lar sra, are phrases equally sanctioned by our best writers. Nor is it only in our own 
language that these terms are convertible. In the Greek, they are so to a still greater 
extent ; the preposition Am^, when in composition, sometimes having the force of the 
word sursum, sometimes that of the word retro. 

It is scarcely necessary forme to remark, how exactly and how irresistibly all these 
different associations conspire with each other, in producing an uniformity of thought 
and of language among mankind, with respect to the two great modifications of time, 
die poAt and the future. 

I shall only mention one other circumstance, contiibuting to the same end. — The 
filial respect with which we literally, as well as metaphorically, look up to our parents, 
during our early years, insensibly extends itself to their progenitors, producing, not 
unnaturally, that illusion of the imagination which magiSfies tiie endowments, 
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both bodily and mental, of our ancestors, in proportion as we carry our thoughts back- 
ward from the present period ; and which, in ruder ages, terminates at last in a sen- 

' timent approaching nearly to tiiat of religion. Datur Jubc vema antiquitati, ut mU- 
cendo humanadmni8,primardia rerum atigustiorafaeiaL 

In the Christian world, however, it is chiefly the scripture history which has in- 
vested remote antiquity with a character of sublimity, blending our earliest religious 
impressions with the pictures of patriarchal manners, with the events of the antedilu- 
vian ages, with the story of our first parents, and, above all, with the emotions inspired 
by that simple and sublime exordium, — " In the beginning, God created the Heavens 

' and the Earth." 

Note (£ e.) page 295. 

Among the various instances of the sublime, quoted from Homer by Longinus, 
the following aitnile has always, in a more particular manner, attracted the attention 
of succeeding critics ; — 

Whatever sublimity may belong to these lines, I am inclined to ascribe almost en- 
tirely to the image of the shepherd, and to the commanding prospect he enjoys from 
his elevated situation. 

Note (Ff.) page 302. 

Marmontel, in one of the best of his elementary books, has laid hold of the same 
analogy, to explain to his pupils the respective effects 6f analysis and synthesis, as 
exemplified in the structure of language. 

" Yous voyez que c'est par foiblesse que Tesprithumain generalise ses id^es. — Pour 
t'homme c'est un besoin de simplifier ses id^es, a mesure qu'elles se multiplient ; et 
ses generalisations, dans lesquelles Ics differences sp^cifiques et individuelles sont 
oubliees, et qui r^unissent une multitude de souvenirs en un seul point de ressemblance, 
ne sont qu'une facility que se donne Tesprit pour soulager sa vue. C'«st une position 
commode qu'il prend pour dominer sur un plus grand nombre d*objets ; et, de cette 
esp^ce d'eminence ou il s*est plac^, sa veritable action consiste a redescendre 
Techelle des id^es, en restituant a chacune les differences de son objet, ses pro- 
pri^t^s distinctives ; et en composant, par la synthase, ce qui par Vanalyse il avoit sim- 
plifie." ( Grammaire, p. S.) 

Note (6 g.) page 303. 

Mr. Maclaurin has taken notice of the foi-mer of these circumstances in the intro- 
duction to his Treatise of Fluxions. — " Others, in the place of indivisible, substituted 
infinitely small divisible elements, of which they supposed all magnitudes to be formed. 
After these came to be relished, an infinite scale of infinitudes and infinitesimals (as- 
cending and descending always by infinite steps) was imagined and proposed to 
foe received into geometry, as of the greatest use for penetrating into its abstruse parts. 
Some have argued for quantities more than infinite ; and others for a kind of quanti- 
ties that are said to be neither finite nor infinite, but of an intermediate • and indeter- 
minate nature. 

" This way of considering what is called the sublime part of geometry has so far 
prevailed, that it is generally known by no less a title than the science, the arithmetic, 
or the geometry of infinities. These terms imply something lofty but mysterious ; 
the contemplation of which may be suspected to amaze and perplex, rather than sat- 
isfy or enlighten the understanding ; and while it seems greatly to elevate geometry, 
may possibly lessen its true and real excellency, which chiefly consists in its perspi- 
cuity and perfect evidence." Mdclaunri'B Fluxions , Vol. I. p. 2. 

Fontenelle, who possessed the rare talent of adorning mathematical science with 
the attractions of a refined wit and a lively eloquence, contributed perhaps more than 
any other individual, by the popularity of his writings, to give a currency to this para- 

*Lib.V. 1.770. " 

^* Far as a shepherd from some point on high 
O'er the wide main extends his boundless eye, 
Through such a space of air, with thuoderins sound, 
At (Hio long leap th' immortal coursers bound." 
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doxical phiawology. Intone passage he seems to reproach his predeeetsoia for tbe 
timid caution with which they had avoided these sublime speculations ; ascribing it 
to something resembling the holy dread inspired by the mysteries of religion : — ^A re- 
mark, by the way, which aiSbrds an additional illustration oi the close alliance between 
the subume and the awful. ** Quand on 3^ ^toit arrive, on s'arretoit avec une espece 
d'effioi et de sainte horreur. — On regardoit i'infini comme un mystere qu'il falloit 
respecter, et qu'ii n'^toit pas permis d'approfondir." Pr^ace de$ JSlem. de la Oeom, 
deVMfinu 

In the same page of the text, I have observed, that, << with the exception of the 
higher parts of mathematics, and one or two others, for which it is easy to account* 
the epi&et universally applied to the more abstruse branches of knowledge is not 
sublime hut profound " One of the exceptions here alluded to, is the application 
we occasionally make of the former of these words to moral speculations, and also to 
some of those metaphysical researches which are connected with the doctrines of 
religion ; a mode of speaking which is fully accounted for in the preceding part of 
this essay. 

Agreeably to the same analog, Milton applies to the metaphysical discussions of 
the ndlen angels tbe word hi^h in preference to deep, Tbe whole passage is, in this 
point of view, deserving of attention, as it illustrates strongly the facility^ with which 
&ie thoughts unconsciously pass and repass from the literal to the metaphorical sublime. 

** Others apart gat on a hiU retired. 
In thouf^hts more eieoato, and reoMm'tf A>f A 
Of Providence, foreknowledi^e, will, and Tate : 
FU'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abeolate." 

Note (H h.) page 307. 

In the effect of this superiority of stature, there seems to be something specifically 
different from that produced by an apparent superiority of siren^h, A broad Hercu- 
lean make would suggest ideas much less nearly allied to sublunity, and would even 
detract from the respect which the same stature, with a less athletic form, would have 
commanded. A good deal must here be ascribed to that apprehended analogy between 
a towering shape and a lofty mind, which has transferred metaphorically so many terms 
from the former to the latter ; and, perhaps, something also to a childish but natural 
association, grafting a feeling of reverence on that elevation of body to which we are 
forced to look upwards. 

The influence of similar associations may be traced in the universal practice of dec- 
orating the helmets of warriors with plumes of fearers ; in the artificial means em- 
ployed to give either a real or apparent augmentation of stature to the heroes of the 
buskin ; and in the forms of respectful ssuutation prevalent in all countries ; which 
forms, however various and arbitrary they may at first sight appear, seem all to agree 
(according to an ingenious remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds) in the common idea of 
making the body less, ip token of reverence. 

Note (I i.) page 808. 

Longinus has expressed this idea very unequivocally, when he tells us : ^AM^ims 
m} lS«;^ii mg Xiym i^t rk if^n I and, if possible, still more explicitly, his French 
translator, Boileau ; *♦ Le sublime est en effet ce qui forme V excellence et la souve- 
raine perfection du discours" To this version Boileau adds, " Cela s'entend plus 
ais^ment que cela ne se peut rend re en Francois. * Axioms veut dire summitast Teo?- 
tremiie en hauteur ; ce qu*U y ade plus ilevS dans ce qui est eleve, Le mot lS«;(j^ 
signifie a peu pres la meme chose, c'est a dire, eminenOaf ce qui s^eleve au-dessus du 
reste, C'est sur ces deux termes, dont la signification est superlative, et que Longin 
prend au figur^, que je me suis fond^ pour soutenir que son dessein est de traiter du 
geme sublime de V eloquence dans son plus haut point de perfection.** (Memarques 
sur la Traduction du TVaite du Sublime,) (Euwes de Boileau, Tom. Y. Amster- 
dam, 1776. 

In defence of Longinus's application of the epithet sublime to Sappho*s Ode, Mr. 
Knight ToaJnUinsihsLt the Pathetic is always Sublime, <*A11 sympathies," he ob- 
serves, " excited by just and appropriate expression of energetic passions, whether 
they be of the tender or violent kind, are alike sublime, as (hey all tend to expand 
and elevate the mind, and fill it with those enthusiastic raptures, which Longinus^ 
justly states to be the true feelings of sublimity. Hence that author cites instances 
of the sublime from the tenderest odes of love, as well as from the most terrific ima- 
ges of war, and with equal propriety." In a subsequent part of his work, Mr. Knight 
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8, that ** in all the fictions, either of poetry or imitative art, there can be nothing 
truly pathetic, unless it be at the same time in some degree sublime." In this asser- 
tion he has certainly lost sight entirely of the ineaning in which the words sublime 
BBdpatheiie are commonly understood in our language ; a standard of judgment, upon 
questions of this sort, from which there lies no appeal to the arbitrary definition of 
any theorist ; not even to the authority of Longinus himself. Upon an accurate ex- 
amination of the subject, it will be found that, like most other authors who have 
treated of Sublimity, he has proceeded on the supposition of tlie possibility of bring- 
ing under one precise definition, the views of sublimity taken both by the ancients 
and by the modems, without making due allowances for the numberless modifica- 
tions of the idea, which may be expected from their different systems of manners, 
from tlieir dilTerent religious creeds, and from various other causes. Whoever reflects 
on the meaning of the word Virtus as employed by the earlier Romans, and compares 
it with the Virtit of their degenerate descendants, will not be surprised at the anom- 
alies he meets with, in attempting to reconcile completely the doctrines of ancient 
and modern critics concerning the sublime ; and will find reason to be satisfied, when 
he is able to give a plausible account of some of these anomalies from their different 
habits of thinking, and their different mode of philosophizing upon the principles of 
criticism. 

*< Appellata est a Viro virtus. Yiri autem propria maxim^ est fortitude, cujus mu- 
nera duo maxima sunt, mortis dolorisque contemptio." Cic. Tusc. 2. 18. 

" Virius signifia d'abord la force, ensuite le courage, ensuite la grandeur morale. 
Chez les Italiens, virtit ne designe gu^re (pie la pratique des beaux arts ; et le mot 
qui, dans son ori^ine, exprimait la quality qui distingue ^minemment Thomme, est 
donn^ aujourd'hm a des etres qui o^t perdu la quality distinctive de I'homme. Un 
Soprano est le Vvrttwso par excellence. Suard, Essai sur la Vie et le Caraet^re 
du Tasse. 

In the instance of the sublime, it seems to me to be much less wonderful that there 
should be some anomalies in the use made of this word by Longinus, when compared 
with our present modes of thinking and of speaking, than that the points of coinci- 
dence should be so many betweenhis view of the subject, and that which we meet 
with in the best books of philosophical criticbm which have yet appeared. 

I shall take the opportunity to remark (although the observation has no immediate 
connexion with the foregoing train of thinking) that a tapent for the patJietic, and a 
talent for humor, are generally united in the same person. Wit is more nearly 
allied to a taste for the sublime. 1 have found the observation verified, as far as my 
own knowledge extends, whether of men or of books. Nor do I think it would be 
difficidt to explain the fact, from the acknowledged laws of the human mind. 

Note (K k.) page 308. 

The eloquent and plulosophical passage which I am now to quote, with respect to 
the final cause of the pleasures connected with the emotion of Sublimity, affords a 
proof, that the views of Longinus occasionally rose from the professed and principal 
object of his book to other speculations of a higher and more comprehensive nature. 
I shall give it to my readers in the words of Dr. Akenside. 

<* Those godlike geniuses were well assured, that nature had not intended man for 
a low-spirited or ignoble being : but, bringing us into life and the midst of this vast 
universe, as before a multitude assembled at some heroic solemnity, that we might be 
spectators of all her magnificence, and candidates high for the prize of glory, she has, 
therefore, implanted in our souls an unextinguishable love of every tmng great and 
exalted, of every thing which appears divine beyond our comprehension. Whence it 
comes to pass, that even the whole world is not an object sufficient for the depth and 
capacity of human imagination, which often sallies forth beyond the limits of all that 
surrounds us. Let any man cast his eye through the whole circle of our existence, 
and consider how especially it abounds with excellent and grand objects, he will soon 
acknowledge for what enjoyments and pursuits we were destined. Thus, by the very 
propensity of nature we are led to admire, not little springs or shallow rivulets, how- 
ever clear and delicious, but the Nile, the Rhine, the Danube, and much more than 
all, the Ocean." Longin, Sect 24. 

Note (L 1.) page 312. 

Longinus himself was plainly impressed with the same association, when he re- 
marked : t^ot %i srov Mucins l^tnx^v 'foi tt «gayfiMr» Vixnv axn^erw stdfret h$^a^'- 
9%9f xtbt r^y rw f^a^fs *lt4vs &6^9»f hC^ii^ftr^ Hmfuv, 

The beginning of this sentence is thus translated by Boileau : *< Quand le subUme 
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vient A ickUer" &c. : upon which version Dacier observes as follows : "Notre fein- 
gue n'a que ce mot eelater pour exprimer le mot iltnxf^h qui est emprunt^ de la 
tempete, et qui donne une id^e roerveilleuse, a peu pres comme ce mot de Virgile» 
abruptis nuinfms ignea. Longin a voulu donner ici une image de la foudre que I'on 
voit plutot tomber que partir." — (Euv, de Boileau, p. 1$, Tom. V. ed. Amst. 

Note (M m.) page 317. 

After consulting Bailly's History of Astronomy, I find that my memory has not 
been so faithful on this occasion as I had imagined, and that I have connected with 
this particular description, several ideas which occur in other parts of the same work. 
As it appears to me, however, of more consequence, at present, to illustrate, my own 
idea than to rectify this trifling inadvertency, I have allowed the passage to remain as 
it was originally written. (See Hist, de VAstron, Mod. tiv. 7.) 

In the hurry of |>reparing for the press the notes on this Essay, I neglected to refer, 
on a former occasion (when speaking of the intimate connexion between the ideas of 
the literal and of the religioxis Sublime), to the description given by Thomas of the 
sublime eloquence of Bossuet. It is a description not unworthy of Bossuet himself; 
but I am prevented by its length from quoting it here. 1 cannot, however, deny my- 
self the pleasure of transcribing a few unconnected sentences^ 

** Jamais personne n'a parl^ de Dieu avec tant de dignit^. La Divinite est dans 
ses discours comme dans Tunivers, remuant tout/ agitant tout. — Dans son eloquence 
sublime, il se place entre Dieu et Thomme, il s'adresse aeuxtour-a-tour. — Qui mieux 
que lui, a pari^ de la vie, de la mort, de I'^temit^, du terns ? Ces id^es par elles- 
roemes inspirent a Timagination une esp^ce de terreur, qui n'est pas loin du sublime. 
— ^A travers une foule de sentimens qui I'entrainent, Bossuet uq fait que prononcer 
de temps en temps des mots ; et ces mots alors font frissonner, comme les cris inter- 
rompus que le voyageur entend quelquefois pendant la nuit, dans le silence des forets, 
et qui Tavertissent d'un danger qu'il ne connoit pas. — Mais ce qui le distingue le 
plus, c'est I'impetuosit^ de ses mouvements, c'est son ame qui se mele a tout. II 
semble que du sommet d'un lieu ^lev^, il d^couvre des grands ^v^nemens qui se pas- 
sent sous ses yeux, et qu*il les raconte a des hommes qui sont en has." 

Note (N n.) page 324. 

In his argument concerning the Coup d'(Eil Militaire, Folard rests his opinion, 
not on any general philosophical considerations, but on the results which his good 
sense suggested to him from the records of military history, and from his own personal 
observation and experience. The following short quotation will confirm what I have 
stated in the text, concerning the universality of the prejudice there mentioned, atfthe 
period when he wrote ; a circumstance which, when contrasted with the glaring ab- 
surdity which it now presents to the most superficial inquirers, may be regarded as 
good evidence of the progress which the theoiy of the human mind has made during 
the course of the last century. 

" C'est le sentiment general que le coup d*oeil ne depend pas de nous, que c'est 
un present de la nature, que les campagnes ne le donnent point, qu'en un mot il faut 
I'apporter en naissant, sans quoi les yeux du monde les plus per^ans ne voyent goutte 
et marchent dans les ten^bres les plus ^paisses. On se trompe ; nous avons tons le 
coup d'ccil selon la portion d'esprit et de bon sens qu'il a plu a la Providence de nous 
d^partir. II nait de Tun et de Tautre, mais Tacquis Tafi&ne et le perfectionne, et Tex- 
p^rience nous I'assure." 

" Philopoemen avoit un coup d^ceil admirable. On lie doit pas le consid^rer 

en lui comme un present de nature, mais comme le fruit de T^tude, de Tapplication, 
et de son extreme passion pour la guerre. Plutarque nous apprend la methode dont 
il se servit pour voir de tout autres yeux que de ceux des autres pour la conduite des 
armees," &.C. &c. &,c. 

Note (0 o.) page 334. 

« Ceux qui passent leur vie dans la society la plus ^tendue sont bien bomis slls 
ne prennent pas facilement un tact fin et d^licat, et s'Us n'acquierent pas la con- 
noissancQ du coeur humain." Les Deux Jiiputations, Conte moral, par Madame 
de Sillery. 

Quinctilian seems to employ the phrase Census communis in the same acceptation 
nearly, with the French word tact, " Sensum ipsum, qui eommfunis dicitur, ubi 
discet, cum se a congressu, qui non hominibus solum, sed multis quoque animalibus 
naturalis est, segregarit ? *' 
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On which passage Tumcbus remarks ; **p€r senavm communem, intelligit peritiam 
quandam et experientiam, quae ex hominum congressu sensim colligitur, appella- 
turque a Cicerone Communis Prudentia.** 

D*Alenibert occasionaliy uses tctct to denote one of the qtuHitiea of Taste ; — ^that 
peculiar delicacy of perception, which (like the nice touch of a blind man) arises from 
habits of close attention to those slighter feelings which escape general notice; a quality 
which is very commonly confounded (sometimes by D'^embert himself) with that 
aensibUity to beauty, which is measured by the degree of pleasure communicated to 
the observer. It appears to me, at the same time, to be probable, that when he thus 
employed the word, he had an eye chiefly to those questions concerning taste, which 
(as, I before said) fall under the province of the connoisseur. No person, I appre- 
hend, would use tact to express a quick perception of the beauty of a fine prospect — 
nor does it seem to be often or very correctly applied to a quick and lively perception 
of the beauties of writing. ** On peut, ce me semble, d'apr^s ces reflexions, repondre 
en deux mots a' la iquestion sou vent agit^e, si le sentiment est preferable a la discus- 
sion, pour ju^er un ouvrage de goULt, L'impression est le juge natural du premier 
.moment, la discussion Test du second. Dans les personnes qui jolgnent a la finesse 
et a la promptitude du ttict la nettete et la justesse de Pesprit, le second juge ne fera 
' pour Pordinaire que confirmer les arrets rendus par le premier," &c. &c. 

Note (P p.) page 345. 

In the article Beau of the French EncyclopediCf mention is mad^ of a treatise on 
the bearU{ful, by St. Augustine, which is now lost. Some idea, however, we are 
told, may be formed of its contents from different passages scattered through his other 
writings. — ^The idea here ascribed to St. Augustine, amounts to this, that the distinctive 
character ofbeautjf is, that exact relation of the parts of a whole to each other, which 
constitutes its untty, <* C'est Vuniti qui constitue, pour ainsi dire, la forme et I'es- 
sence du beau en tout genre. Omnis porro pulchritudinis forma, unitas est" — 
The theory certainly is not of very great value ; but the attempt is curious, when 
connected with the history of the author and vnih that of his age. 

With respect to this attempt (which may be considered as a generalization of the 
theory of Utility) it may be remarked farther, that although evidently far too confined 
to include all the elements of the Beautiful, yet that it includes a larger proportion 
than many others, of those higher beauties, which form the chief objects of study to 
a man of refined taste. 

** Deoiqae sit quod via amj^x dmUaxat et unian ." 

** Still foDow senae of every art the goal : 
Parts answering parts, will slide into a whole," 

Even in the works of nature, one of the chief sources of their Beauty to a philo- 
sophical eye, is the Unity of Design which they every where exhibit. — On the mind * 
of St. Augustine, who had been q^ginally educated in the school of the Manicheans, 
this view of the subject might reasonably be expected to produce a peculiarly strong 
impression. 

Note (Q q.) page 360. 

The same remark will be found to hold in all the fine arts. — " A true connoisseur/' 
says a late writer, who has had the best opportunities to form a just opinion on this 
point, " who sees the work of a great master, seizes, at the first glance, its merits 
and its beauties. He may afterwards discover defects ; but he always returns to that 
which pleased him, and would rather admire than find fault. To begin with finding 
fault wh^re there are beauties to admire, is a sure proof of a want of taste. This re- 
mark is the result of several years of my observation in Italy. All the young men 
looked for defects in the finest works of Corregio, Guide, and Raphael, in the Venus 
de Medicis, the Apollo Belvideie, and the church of St. Peter: whereas, those who 
profited by the lessons which were given them, saw only beauties." {Dutensiana, 
p. 110.) 

Taste is defined by the same writer, to be " the discernment of the beautiful," 
The definition is obviously much too confined and partial ; as the discernment of 
faults as well as of beauties, is a necessary ingredient in the composition of this power. 
But it has the merit of touching on that ingredient or element which is the most es- 
sential of the whole ; inasmuch as it is the basis or substratum of all the rest, and the 
only one where education can do but little to supply the deficiencies of nature. Ac- 
cording to the vulgar idea. Taste may be defined to be '* the discernment of blemishes." 
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Note (R r.) page 880. 

The account given by Reynolds himself of what he felt upon this occasion, does 
not accord literally with the fiction of the poet ; as it appears that his fitBt raptures 
were inconsiderable, in comparison of those which he experienced afterwards, upon 
a careful and critical examination of Raffaelle's Works. The fact, therefore, is in- 
comparably more favorable than theyic/ion, to the argument stated in the text. 

Note (**) to the Preliminary Dissertation, page 7. 

Table of Dr. Rxid's Insltnctive principles, extracted front Priestley's Examination^ 
page 9. 

{A present sensation suggests the belief of the present existence of an object 
Memory —the belief of its past existence. 
Imagination ^no belief at all. 

2. Mental affections ^the idea and belief of our own existence. 

8. Odors, tastes, sounds,' | 

^M^'ofTe ^tic [ ^^^ P^^"" corresponding sensations. 

nerve J 

^ something bard. 
6. An extended substance the idea of extension and space. 

"• iae^?'?S''""'"} tt.eir peculiar seosationa. 

6. A body in motion the idea of motion. 

6. Certain forms of the^ 

tio^of 'thr^ofe^'. I i ** Wj? andbeUef of certain aM.ughts,puTK«es. 

and attitudes off i anddiapoaitionsofthenund. 

the body J 

'• '"ST^u^*^ °"} ^uprightvislon. 

8. Images in eorre-i 

sponding parts of > s ingle vision. 

both eyes S 

*' ^th"e%X"^^ ^*^ ^5 ^^ ***^ ^^^^ place^where the pain is seated. 

He also enumeraies the following among instinctive faetdties orprtnciplet, viz. 

10. The parallel motion of of the eyes, as necessary to distinct vision. 

11. The sense of veracity, or a disposition to speak truth. 

12. A sense of credulity, or a disposition to believe otiiers. 

13. The inductive faculty, by which we infer simflar effects from similar causes. 

To this table Priestley has subjoined (under the title of jiuthoriiies) a series of 
quotations from Reid's Inquiry, which he seems to have considered as justifying the 
statement which the table exhibits of the leading opinions contained m that work. 
How far the statement is correct, those who have at all entered into the spirit of Reid's 
reasonings, will be able to judge completely from the 4th, 6th, and 6th articles ;— ac- 
cording to which, Reid is represented as having maintained, that a hard substanu 
suggests the sensation of hardness, and the belief oj something hard ; — an extended 
substance i the idea of extension and space ; and the primary quaUiies of bodies tfi 
general, their pecuUar «ensa*ions.— The authoriiy produced for the first of these 
chaises is the following sentence : 

" By an ori^al principle of our constitution, a certain sensation of touch both sug- 
gests to the mmd the conception of hardness, and creates (he belief of it ; or, in other 
words, this sensation is a natural sign of hardness." 

It is perfectly evident that the authority here is not only at variance with the charge; 
hut is in direct opposition to it. According to Reid the sensation suggests the con- 
ception oi hardness; according to Priestley's comment, he maintains Uie absurd and 
nonsensical proposition, that " a hard substance suggests the sensation of hardness." 
The other two misrepresentations are equally gross ; and indeed precisely of the s 
description. 

END OF VOL. IV. 



